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A CAPTAIN AT FIFTEEN. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BRIG-SCHOONER ‘‘ PILGRIM.” 


On February 2, 1873, the schooner ‘‘ Pilgrim ” was in Jati- 
tude 43° 57 south, and in longitude 165° 19’ west of the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

This vessel, of four hundred tons, fitted ont at San Fran- 
cisco for whale-fishing in the southern seas, belonged to 
James W. Weldon, a rich Califorman ship-owner, who had 
for several years entrusted the command of it to Captain 
Hull. 

The “Pilgrim” wus one of the smailest, but one of the 
best of that flotilla, which James W. Weldon sent cach sca- 
son, not only beyond Behring Stiait, as far as the northern 
seus, but also in the quarters of Tasmania or of Cape Horn, 
as fur as the Antarctic Ocean. She sailed in a superior man- 
ner. IJfer very casily managed rigging permitted her to vent- 
ure. with few men, in sight of the impenctrable fields of ice 
of the southern hemisphere. Captain Ifull knew how to dis- 
entangle him-clf, as the salors say, from among those ice- 
hergs Which, during the summer, drift by the way of New 
Acaland or the Cape of Good Hope, under a much Jower lati- 
tude than that which they reach in the northern seas of the 
globe. [tas trie that only acebergs of small dimensions were 
found there; they were aheady worn by collisions, eaten away 
hy the warm waters and the grenter mumber of then. were 
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Under the command of Captain ITull, a good seaman, and 
also one of the most skilfn) harpooners of the flotilla, was a 
crew composed of five sailors and a novice. It was a small 
munber for this whale-fishmg, which requiies a good many 
persons. Men are necessary as well for the management of 
the boats for the attack, as for the eutting up of the captmed 
antmals, But, following the example of certain ship-owners, 
James W. Weldon found it much more economical to embark 
at San Franeisco only the number of sailors necessary for the 
management of the vessel. New Zealand did not Jack har- 
pooners, sailors of all nationalities, deseiters or others, who 
sought to be hired for the season, and who followed skilfully 
the trade of fishermen. The busy period once over, they were 
pnd, they were put on shore, and they waited till the whalers 
of the following year should come to elaim their services 
again. ‘There was obtained by this method better work from 
ihe disposable sailors, and a much larger profit derived by 
their co-operation. 

They had woiked in this way on board the ‘ Pilgrim.” 

The schooner had just finished her season on the hmit of 
the Antarctic Circle. But she had not her full number of 
barrels of oil, of coarse whalebones nor of fine. Even at that 
period, fishing was becoming difficult. The whales, pursued 
to exeess, were becoming rare. The “right” whale, which 
hears the name of ‘ Noith Caper’’ in the Northern Occan, 
and that of **Sulphur Bottom” in the South Sea, was likely 
to disappear. ‘The whalers had been obhged to fall back on 
the fin} ack or jubaite, a gigantic mammifer, whose attacks 
are not without danger. 

This is what Captain Hull had done during this ernise; but 
om lis next voyage he calculated on reaching a higher lat- 
tude, and, if necessary, going in sight of Clame and Adelie 
Lands, whose discovery, contested by the American Wilkes, 
certainly belongs to the illustrious commander of the ‘‘Astro- 
labe ’ and the Zelce, to the Frenchman, Dumont d’ Urville. 

In fact, the season had not been favorable for the “ Pil- 
prim.” Jn the beginning of January, that is to say, toward 
the middle of the Southern summer, and eyen when the time 
for the whalers to return had not yet arrived, Captain Jul] 
had been obliged to abandon the fishmg places, is addi- 
tional crew—a collection of pretty sad snbjects—gave him an 
excuse, as they say, and he determined to reparate from them. 

ar ee 1* oe ls Maries ved tu the nurthweet, for New 
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Zealand, which she sighted on the 15th of January. She 
arrived at Waitemata, poit of Auckland, situated at the low- 
est end of the Gulf of Chouraki, on the east coast of the 
northern island, and landed the fishermen who had been en- 
gaged for the season. : 

The crew was not satisfied. The cargo of the “ Pilgrim” 
was at least two hundred barrels of oil short. There had 
never been worse fishing. Captain Hull felt the disappoint- 
ment of a hunter who, for the first time, returns as he went 
away—or nearly so. His self-love, greatly excited, was at 
stake, and he did not pardon those scoundrels whose imsub- 
ordination had compromised the results of his cruise. 

It was in yain that he endeavored to recruit a new fishing 
erew at Auckland. AJ] the disposable seamen were embarked 
on the other whaling vesscls. tre was thus obliged to give up 
the hope of completing the “‘ Pilgrim’s” cargo, and Captain 
Hull was preparing to leave Auckland definitely, when a re- 
quest for a passage was made which he could not refuse. 

Mrs. Weldon, wife of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s ” owner, was then at 
Auckland with her young son Jack, aged about five years, 
and one of her relatives, her Cousin Benedict. James W. 
Weldon, whom his business operations sometimes obliged to 
visit New Zealand, had brought the three there, and intended 
to biing them back to San Fiancisco. 

But, just as the whole family was going to depart, little 
Jack became seriously i], and his father, mperatively recalled 
by his business, was obliged to leave Auckland, leaving his 
wife, his son, and Cousin Benedict there. 

Three months had passed away—thrce Jong months of sep- 
aration, which were extremely painful to Mrs. Weldon. 
Meanwhile her young child was restored to health, and she 
was at liberty to depart, when she was informed of the arrival 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrim.” 

Now, at that period, in order to return to San Francisco, 
Mrs. Weldon found herself under the necessity of going to 
Austraha by one of the vessels of the Golden Age ‘T'rans- 
oceanic Company, which ply between Melbourne and the Isth- 
mus of Panama by Papeiti. ‘Then, once arrived at Panama, 
it would be necessary for her to await the departure of the 
American steamer, which establishes a regular communication 
between the Isthmus und California. ‘Thence, delays, trans- 
shipments, always disagreeable fora woman andachild. It 
was just at this time that the ‘Prlerim?? came into port 
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at Auckland. Mis. Weldon did not hesitate, but asked Cap- 
tain Hntl to take her on board to bring her back to San 
Pianeisco—she, her son, Cousin Benedict, and Nah, an old 
negress who had served her since her infancy. ‘Three thou- 
saud marine leagues to travel on a sailing vessel! Bunt Cap- 
tain I{ull’s ship was so well managed, and the season still so 
fine on both sides of the Equator! Captain Hull consented, 
and mmmeduitely put his own cabin at the disposal of his pas- 
senger. Ife wished that, duiing a voyage nih might last 
forty or fifty days, Mrs. Weldon shonld be installed as well as 
possible on board the whiler. 

There were then certain advantages for Mrs. Weldon in 
making the voyage under these conditions. ‘Ihe only disad- 
vantage was that this voyage would be necessarily prolonged 
in consequence of this cirenmstance—the ‘* Pilgrim” would 
go to Valpararso, in Chili, to effect her unloading. That 
done, there would be nothing but to ascend the American 
coast, with land breezes, which make these parts very agreeable. 

Besides, Mrs. Weldon was a conragcous woman, whom the 
sea did not frighten, Then thirty years of age, she was of 
robust health, bemg accustomed to long voyages, for, having 
shared with her husband the fatigues of several passages, she 
did not fear the chances more or less contingent, of shipping 
on board a ship of moderate tonnage. She knew Captain 
Hint] to be an excellent scaman, in whom James W. Weldon 
had every confidence. The ‘‘ Pilgrim” was a strong vessel, 
capital sailer, well quoted in the flotilla of American whalers. 
The opportunity presented itself. It was neeessary to profit 
by it. Mars. Weldon did profit by it. 

Cousin Benedict—it need not be sa1d—would accompany her. 

This cousin was a worthy man, about fifty years of age. 
But, notwithstanding his fifty years, 1t wonld not have been 
prudent to let him go out alone. Long, rather than tall, 
narrow, rather than thin, his figure bony, his skull enor- 
mous and very hairy, one recognized in his whole inter- 
minable person one of those worthy savants, with gold spec- 
tacles, good and inoffensive beings, destined to remain great 
children all their hives, and to finish very old, like centenaries 
who would die at nurse. 

** Cousin Benediet “—he was called go invariably, even ont- 
side of the family, and, in truth, he was indeed one of those 
good men who seem to be the born consins of all the world— 
Cousin Bo. ve we ee atageeh el). tis dong arms and his 
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long limbs, would be absolutely incapable of attending to 
matters alone, even in the most ordinary circumstances of 
life. He was not troublesome, oh! no. but rather embarrassing 
for others, and embarrassed for himself. Easily satisfied, be- 
sides being very accommodating, forgetting to eat or drink, 
if some one did not bring him something to eat or drink, 
insensible to the cold as to the heat, he seemed to belong less 
to the animal kingdom than to the vegetable kingdom, One 
must conceive a very useless tree, without fruit and almost 
without leaves, incapable of giving nourishment or shelter, 
but with a good heart. 

Such was Cousin Benedict. He would very willingly ren- 
der service to people if, as Mr. Prudhomme would say, he 
were capable of rendering it. 

Fimally, his friends loved him for his very feebleness. Mrs. 
Weldon regarded him as her child—a large elder brother of 
her httle Jack. 

It 1s proper to add here that Cousin Benedict was, mean- 
while, neither idle nor unoceupied. On the contrary, he was 
a worker. His only passion—natural history—absorbed him 
entirely. 

To say ‘* Natural History” is to say a great deal. 

We know that the different parts of which this science 1s 
composed are zoology, botany, mineralogy, and geology. 

Now Cousin Benedict was, in no sense, a botanist, nor a 
mueralogist, nor a geologist. 

Was he, then, a zoologist in the entire aeceptation of the 
word, a kind of Cuvier of the New World, decomposing an 
animal by analysis, or putting 1t together again by synthesis, 
one of those profound connoisseurs, versed in the study of the 
four types to which modern science refers all animal emstence, 
vertebrates, mollusks, articulates, and radiates? Of these 
four divisions, had the artless but studious savant observed 
the different classes, and sought the orders, the families, the 
tribes, the genera, the specics, and the varictics which dis- 
tinguish them? 

NO, 

Tad Cousin Benedict devoted Jumself to the study of the 
Dees: mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes? 

av 0, 

Was it to the mollusks, from the eephalopodes to the hryo- 
zoans, that he had given his preference, and had malacology 
ho more 77" ‘Ai, Viges 
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Not at all. 

Then it was on the radiates, echinoderms, acalephes, poly- 

s, entozoons, sponges, and infusoria, that he had for such a 
ong time burned the midnight oil? 

~ must, indeed, be confessed that it was not on the radi- 
ates. 

Now, in zoology there only remains to be mentioned the 
division of the articulates, so it must be that it was on this 
division that Cousin Benedict's only passion was expended. 

Yes, and still it is necessary to select. 


This branch of the articulates counts six classes: insects, 
myriapodes, arachnides, crustaceans, cirrhopodes, and anne- 
lides. 


Now, Cousin Benedict, scientificatty speaking, would not 
know how to distinguish an earth-worm from a medicinal 
leech, a sand-fly from a glans-marinus, a common spider from 
a false scorpion, a shrimp from a frog, a gally-worm from a 
scolopendra. 

But, then, what was Cousin Benedict? Simply an ento- 
mologist—nothing more. 


To that, doubtless, it may be said that in its etymologicul 
acceptation, entomology is that part of the natural sciences 
which includes all the articulates. That is true, in a general 
way; but it is the custom to give this word a more restiicted 
sense. It is then only applied, properly speaking, to the 
study of insects, that is to say: ‘‘ All the articulate animals of 
which the body, composed of mngs placed end to end, forms 
three distinct segments, and which possesses three pairs of 
legs, which have given them the name of hexapodes.” 

Now, as Cousin Benedict had confined himself to the study 
of the articulates of this class, he was only an entomologist. 

But, let us not be mistaken about it. In this class of the 
insects are counted not less than ten orders: 


1, Orthopterans as grasshoppers, crickets, ete 
2, Neuropters as ant-eaters, dragon-tlies or Itbellula. 
3 Hymenopters as bees, wasps, ants 
4 Lepidopters as butterflies, etc 
& Hemipters as cicada, plant-lice, fleas, etc, 
6. Coleopters as eockchafers, fire flies, tc, 
7, Dipters as gnats, musquitoes, flies. 
8 Rhipipters as stylops, 
9 Parasites as acara, etc. 
10. Thysanurans as Jepidotus, flying-lice, etc. 
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Now, in certain of these orders, the coleopters, for exam- 
ple, there are recognized thirty thousand species, and sixty 
thousand in the dipters; so subjects for study are not want- 
ing, and it will be conceded that there is sufficient in this 
class alone to occupy a man! 

Thus, Cousin Benedict’s life was entirely and solely conse- 
crated to entomology. 

To this science he gave all his hours—all, without excep- 
tion, even the hours of sleep, because he invariably dreamt 
‘hexapodes.” That he carried pins stuck im his sleeves and 
in the collar of his coat, in the bottom of his hat, and in the 
facings of his vest, nced not be mentioned. 

When Cousin Benedict returned from some scientific prom- 
enade his precious head-covering in particular was no more 
than a box of natural history, being bristling inside and out- 
side with pierced insects. 

And now all will be told about this original when it 1s 
stated that it was on account of his passion for entomology 
that he had accompsnied Mr. and Mrs. Weldon to New 
Zealand. ‘There his collection was enriched by some rare sub- 
jeets, and it will be readily understood that he was in haste 
to return to classify them in the cases of his cabinet in San 
Francisco, 

So, as Mrs. Weldon and her child were returning to America 
by the ‘‘ Pilgrim,” nothing more natural than for Cousin 
Benedict to accompany them during that passage. 

But it was not on him that Mrs. Weldon could rely, if she 
should ever find herself in any critical situation. Very fortu- 
nately, the prospect was ouly that of a voyage easily made 
during the fine season, and on board of a ship whose captain 
merited all her confidence. 

During the tliree days that the ‘‘ Pilgrim” was in poit at 
Waitemata, Mrs. Weldon made her preparations in great haste, 
for she did not wish to delay the departure of the schooner. 
The native servants whom she employed in her dwelling in 
Auchland were disinissed, and, on the 22nd January, she em- 
barked on board the ‘* Pilgrim,” bringing only her son Jack, 
Cousin Benedict, and Nan, her old negress. 

Cousin Benedict earried all his cunous collection of insects 
ina special box. In this collection figured, among others, 
some specimens of those new staphylins, species of carnivorous 
coleopters, whose eyes are placed above the head, and which, 
till then, seemed to be neculiar to New Caledonian, A eertain 
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venomons spider, the “katipo,”’ of the Maoris, whose hite is 
often fatal to the natives, had been very highly reeommonded 
tohiun. But a spider docs not belong to the order of insects 
properly so called; 1t is placed im that of the arachnida, and, 
consequently was valucless in Consin Benedict's eyes. Thus 
he scorned it, and the most beautiful jewel of his collection 
was a remarkable staphylin from New Zealand. 

It is needless to say that Consm Kenediet, by paying a 
heavy preminm, had insured lus cargo, which to him seemed 
much more precions than all the freight of oil and bones 
stowed away in the hold of the ‘‘ Pilgrim.” 

Just as the ‘Pilgrim ” was gettmg under sail, when Mrs. 
Weldon and her companion for the voyage found themselves 
on the deck of the schooner, Captam Ifnll approached his 
passenger: 

‘Tt 1s understood, Mrs. Weldon.” he said to her, ‘ that, if 
you take passage on board the ‘Pilgrim,’ 36 1s on your own 
responsibility.” 

** Why do yon make that observation to me, Mr. Tull?’ 
asked Mrs. Weldon. 

‘* Because ] have not received an order from your hnsband 
in regard to it, and, all things considered, a schooner cannot 
offer you the guarantees of « good passage, like a packet-boat 
specially tended to carry tiavelers ” 

“Tf my husband were here,” replied Mrs, Weldon, ‘‘ do you 
think, Mr Hull, that he would hesitate to embark on the 
‘Pilgrim,’ in company with his wife and child?” 

‘No, Mrs. Weldon, he would not hesitate,” said Captain 
Hull; ‘no, indeed! no moie than 1 should hesitate myself! 
The ‘ Pilgrim’ is agood ship, after all. even though she hag 
made but a sad crise, and Fam sue of her, as much so as a 
seamun can be of the ship which he has commanded for several 
years. The reason I speak, Mrs. Weldon, 1s to get nid of per- 
sonal responsibility, and to repeat that you will not find on 
board the comfot to which you have been accustomed.” 

*‘As it is only a question of comfort, Mr. IIull,” replied 
Mrs. Weldon, “that should not stop me. J am not one of 
those troublesome passengers who complain incessantly of the 
narrowness of the cabins, and the insufficiency of the table.” 

Then, atter looking for a few moinents at her little Jack, 
whom she held by the hand, Mrs. Weldon said: 

“Leta ge. Ma. Ul” 
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The orders were given to get under way at once, the sails 
were sect, and the “ Pilgrim,” working to get out to sea in the 
shortest time possible, steered for the American coast. 

But, three days after her departure, the schooner, thwarted 
by strong breezes from the east, was obliged to tack to Jar- 
board to make headway against the wind. So, at the date ot 
February 2nd, Captain Hull still found himself in a higher 
latitude than he would have wished, and in the situation of 
a sailor who wanted to dunble Cape Horn rather than reach 
the New Contment by the shortest course. 





COTA ED tly Uhr. 
DICK SAND. 


MIANWHILE the sea was favorable, and, except the delays, 
navigation would be accomplished under yery supportable 
conditions. 

Mrs. Weldon had been installed on board the ‘ Pilgrim ” 
as comfortably as possible 

Neither poop nor ‘‘roufle” was at the end of the deck. 
There was no stern cabin, then, to receive the passengers. 
She was obhged to be contented with Captain TILull’s cabin, 
situated aft, which constituted his modest sea lodgmg. And 
still it had been necessary for the captain to insist, in order 
to make her accept tt. ‘There. in that narrow lodging, was 
installed Mrs, Weldon, with her child and old Nan. She 
took her meals there, im company with the captain and 
Cousin Benedict, for whom they hia fitted up a kind of 
cabin on board, 

As to the commander of the ‘ Pilgrim.” he had settled 
himself in a cabin belonging to the ship’s erew—a cabin 
which would be oeeupied by the second officer, if there were 
a second one on board. But the brig-schooner was navigated, 
we know, under conditions which enabled her to dispense 
with the services of a second officer. 

The men of the * Pilgriin,” good and strong seamen, were 
very much united by common ideas and habits. This fishing 
season was the fourth which they had passed together All 
Americans of Che West, they were aequamted for a long per- 
od, and belonged to the same east of the State of Cahfornia 

These biave men showed themselyes very thoughtful towards 
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they professed boundless devotion. Jt must be said that, 
largely interested in the profits of the ship, they had navigated 
till then with great gain. If, by reason of their small nnm- 
her, they did not spare themselves, it was because every labor 
increased their carnmegs in the settling of accounts at the end 
of each season. This time, it is true, the profit would be 
almost nothing, and that gave them just cause to curse and 
swear agamst those New Zealand scoundrels. 

One man on board, alone among all, was not of American 
origin. Portuguese by birth, but speaking English fluently, 
he was called Negoro, and filled the Jumble position of cook 
on the schooner. 

The ‘* Pilgrim's” cook having deserted at Auckland, this 
Negoro, then out of employment, offered himself for the place. 
He was a tacitnin man, not at all communicative, who kept 
to himself, but did his work satisfactorily. In engaging him, 
Captain Hull seemed to be rather fortunate, and since em- 
barking, the master cook had merited no reproach. 

Meanwhile, Captain TIn)] regretted not having had the time 
to inform himeclf sufficiently about Negoro’s antecedents. 
His face, or rather Ins look, was only half in his favor, and 
when it is necessary to bung an unknown into the life on 
board, so confined, so intimate, his antecedents should be 
carefully inquired into. 

Negoro might be forty years old. Thin, nervous, of medi- 
um hight, with very brown hair, skin somewhat swarthy, he 
ought to be strong. Had he received any instruction? Yes; 
that appeared in certain observations which escaped him 
sometimes. Besides, he never spoke of his past life, he said 
not a word about his family. Whence he came, where he had 
hiyved, no one could tell. What would his future be? Noone 
knew any more about that. He only announced his intention 
of going on shore at Valparaiso. He was certamly a singular 
man. At all events, he did not seem to be a ealor. Ile 
seemed to be even more strange to marine fhings than 1s usual 
with a master cook, part of whose existence 1s passed at sea. 

Meanwhile, as to being incommoded by the rolling and 
pitehing of the ship, ike men who haye never navigated, he 
was not in the least, and that issomething for a cook on board 
a vessel, 

Finally, he was little seen. During the day, he most gen- 
erally remained confined im his nanow kitchen, before the 
stove for melting, which cea cd the greater part of it. 
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When night came and the fire in the stove was out, Negoro 
went to the cabin which was assigned to him at the end of 
the crew’s quarters. Then he went to bed at once and went 
to sleep. 

It has been already said that the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s” crew was 
composed of five sailors and a novice. 

This young noyice, aged fifteen, was the child of an un- 
known father and mother. This poor being, abandoned from 
his birth, had been received and brought up ‘by public 
charity. 

Dick Sand—that was his name—must have been originally 
from the State of New York, and doubtless from the capital 
of that State. 

If the name of Dick—an abbreviation of Richard—had 
been given to the little orphan, it was because it was the 
name of the charitable passer-by who had picked him up two 
or three hours after his birth. As to the name of Sand, it 
was attributed to him in remembrance of the place where he 
had been found; that is to say, on that point of land called 
Sandy Hook, which forms the entrance of the port of New 
York, at the mouth of the Hudson. 

Dick Sand, when he should reach his full growth, would 
not exceed middle height, but he was well built. One could 
not doubt that he was of Anglo-Saxon ongin. He was 
brown, however, with blue eyes, in which the erystaline 
sparkled with ardent fire. UHis seaman’s craft had already 
prepared him well for the conflicts of life. Hus intelligent 
physiognomy breathed forth energy. It was not that of an 
audacious person, it was that of a darer. ‘These three words 
from an unfinished verse of Virgil are often cited: 


‘‘Audaces fortuna juvat”.... 
but they are quoted incorrectly. The poet said: 
“Audentes fortuna juvat” .... 


Jt is on the darers, not on the audacious, that Fortune almost 
always smiled. ‘The audacions may be unguarded. ‘he 
darer thinks first, acts afterwards. ‘here 1s the difference! 

Dick Sand wus audens, 

At fifteen he already knew how to take a part, and to carry 
out to the end whatever Ins resolute spirit had decided upon. 
Ifis manner, at once spirited and serious, attracted attention. 
He did nes sor esde Ph alt ies ela ceremony ors 
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of his age generally do, arly, at a period of life when they 
seldom discuss the problems of earstenee, he had looked his 
miserable condition in the faee, and he had promised ‘ to 
make ” himself, 

And he had made himself—hcing already almost a man 
at an age when others are still only children, 

at the same time, very mmble, yery skillful im all physical 
exercises, Dick Sand wus one of those privileged beings, of 
whom it may be sud that they were born with two left feet 
and two nght hands. In that way, they do everything with 
the mght hand, and always set out with the left toot 

Public charity, 1t has been said, had brought np the httle 
orphan. Ile had been put first in one of those honses for 
children, where theie is always, im America, a place for the 
little waifs. hen at four, Dick Iearned to read, write, and 
count in one of those State of New York schools, which 
charitable subscriptions maintain so gencrounsly. 

At eight, the taste for the sea, which Dick had from birth, 
eaused him to embark as cabin-boy on a puchet-ship of the 
South Sea. here he Jearned the seaman’s trade, aud as one 
ought to learn it, from the carhest age. Little by little he 
instructed himself under the direction of ofhcers who were 
interested in this httle old man. So the cabin-boy soon be- 
came the novice, expecting something better, of course. The 
child who understands, from the beginning, that work is the 
law of hfe. the one who knows, from an early age, that he 
will gain his biead only by the sweat of bis brow—a Dible 
precept which is the rule of humanity—that one 1s probably 
intended for great things; for some day he will haye, with'the 
will, the strength to accomplish them. 

It was, when he was a cabin-boy on board a merchant ves- 
sel, that Dick Sand was remarked by Captain Ihil, This 
honest scaman immediately formed a friendship with this 
honest young boy, and later he made him known to the ship- 
owner, James W. Weldon, The latter felt a lively interest in 
this orphan, whose education he completed at San Francisco, 
and he had him brought up in the Catholic religion, to which 
his family adhered. 

During the couse of his studies, Dick Sand showed a par- 
ticular hking for geography, for voyages, while waiting till he 
was old enough to learn that branch of mathematics which 
relates to navigation. ‘hen to this theoretical portion of his 
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as novice that he was able to embark for the first time on the 
‘“ Pilerim.” A good scaman onght to understand fishing as 
well a3 navigation. It 13 a good preparation for all the con- 
tingencies which the maritime career admits of. Besides, 
Dick Sand set ont on a vessel of James W. Weldon's, his ben- 
efactor, commanded by his protector, Captain Hull. Thus 
he fonnd humself in the most favorable circumstances. 


To speak of the extent of his devotion to the Weldon fam- 
ily, to whom he owed everything, would be superfluous. Bet- 
ter let the facts speak for themselves. But it will be under- 
stood how happy the young novice was when he learned that 
Mrs. Weldon was going to take passage on board the “ Pil- 
grim.”? Mrs Weldon for seyeral years had been a mother to 
him, and in Jack he saw a little brother, all the time keeping 
in remembrance his position in respect to the son of the rch 
ship-owner. But—his protectors knew 1t well—this good seed 
which they had sown had fallen on good soil. ‘I'he orphan’s 
heart was filled with gratitude, and some day, if it should be 
necessary to give his life for those who had tanght him to in- 
struct himself and to love God, the young novice would not 
hesitate to give it. Finally, to be only fifteen, but to act and 
think as if he were thuty, that was Dick Sand. 

Mrs. Weldon knew what her prodege was worth. She could 
trust little Jack with him without any anmety. Dick Sand 
cherished this child, who, feeling himself loved by this ‘large 
brother,” sought his company. Dung those long leistuie 
hours, which are frequent m a voyage, when the sea is smooth, 
when the well sct up sails require no management, Dick and 
Jack were almost always together. The young novice showed 
the little boy everything in his eraft which seemed amusing. 


Without fear Mrs Weldon saw Jack, in company with 
Dick Sand, spring ont on ihe shionds, elimb to the top of 
the mizzen-masl, or to the booms of the mizzen-topmast, and 
come down again Ike an arrow the whole length of the hack- 
ptivs, Dick Sand went before or followed him, always ready 
to hold him up or keep him back, if his six-year-old arms 
gaew feeble during those exeicises. AT] that benefited little 
Jack, whorn sickness hud made somewhat pale; but his color 
Foon came back on board the © Pilgrim,” thanks to this gym- 
nastic, and to the bracmg sea-breczes. . 

So passed the time. Under these conditions the passage 
Was being veeamnhshed and only the weather wis not very 
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favorable, neither the passengers nor crew of the ‘‘ Pilgrim ” 
would have had cause to complain. 

Meanwhile this continuance of east winds made Captain 
Tiull anvxions. IIe did not succeed in getting the seat into 
the right course. Later, near the ‘T'rome of Capricorn, he 
feared finding calms which would delay him again, without 
speaking of the equatorial current, which would irresistibly 
rien him back to the west. He was troubled then, above 
all, for Mis. Weldon, by the delays for which, meanwhile, he 
was not responsible. So, if he should mect, on his comse, 
some trans-atlantic steamers on the way toward America, he 
already thought of advising his passenger to embark on 1t. 
Unfortunately, he was detained in latitudes too high to cross 
a steamer running to Panama; and besides, at that period 
communication across the Pacific, between Australia and the 
New World, was not as frequent as it has since become. 

It then was necessary to leave everything to the giace of 
God, and it seemed as if nothing would trouble this monoto- 
nous passage, When the first incident oceurred precisely on 
that day, February 2nd, in the latitude and longitude indi- 
cated at the beginning of this history. 

Dick Sand and Jack, toward nine o’clock in the morning, 
in very clear weather, were installed on the booms of the miz- 
zen-topmast. ‘Thence they looked dewn on the whole ship 
and a portion of the ocean ina Jarge ciicumferenee. Behind, 
the perimeter of the horizon was broken to thei eyes, only 
by the main-mast, carrying brigantine and fore-staff. That 
beacon hid from them a part of the seu and the sky. Jn 
front, they saw the bowsprit stretching over the waves, with 
its three jibs, which were hanled tightly, spread out like 
three great unequal wings. Underneath rounded the fore- 
mast, and above, the little top-sail and the little gallant-sail, 
whose bolt-rope quivered with the pranks of the breeze. 
The schooner was then running on the larboaid tack, and 
hugging the wind as much as possible. 

Dick Sand explained to Jack how the ‘ Pilgrim,” ballasted 
properly, well balanced in all her pane could not capsize, 
even if she gave a pretty strong heel to starboard, when the 
little boy mterrupted him, 

‘What do I see there?” said hie. 

““You see something, Jack?” demanded Dick Sand, who 
stood up straight on the looms. 

“ Ves—there!? rq hit Jack, suowimg a point a the 
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sea, left open by the interval between the stays of the stand- 
ing-jib and the fiying-jib. 
ick Sand looked at the point indicated attentively, and 
forthwith, with a loud voice, he cried: 
‘A wreck to windward, over against starboard!” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE WRECK. 

Dick Sanpb’s cry brought all the crew to their feet. The 
men who were not on watch came on deck. Captain Hull, 
leaving his cabin, went toward the bow. 

Mrs. Weldon, Nan, even the indifferent Cousin Benedict 
himself, came to lean over the starboard rail, so as to see the 
wreck signaled by the young novice. 

Negoro, alone, did not leaye the cabin, which served him 
for a kitchen; and as usual, of all the crew, he was the only 
one whom the encounter with a wreck did not appear to 
interest. 

Then all regarded attentively the floating object which the 
waves were rocking, three miles from the ‘‘ Pilgrim.” 

‘* Ah! what can that be?” said a sailor. 

‘¢ Some abandoned raft,” rephed another. 

**Perhaps there are some unhappy shipwrecked ones on 
that raft,” said Mrs. Weldon. 

“We shall find out,” replied Captain Ilull. “ But that 
wreck js not araft. It isa hull thrown over on the side.” 

‘‘ Ah! is it not more likely to be some marine animal— 
some mammifer of great size?” obseryed Cousin Benedict. 

‘**¥ do not think so,” replied the novice. 

‘¢Then what is your idea, Dick?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

** An overturned hull, as the captain has said, Mrs. Weldon. 
It even sccms to me that I sec its copper keel glistening in the 
sun.” 

“* Yes—indeed,” replied Captain Tull. Then addressing 
the helmsman: ‘‘Steer to the windwiid, Bolton. Let her go 
a quarter, so as to come alongside the wreck.” 

*¢ Yes, sir,” replied the helmsman. 

“But,” continued Cousin Benedict, ‘*I keep to what I 
have suid, Positively it 1s an animal.” 

“Then this would be a whale in copper,” replied Captain 
Tull, (6 fer pocitewaly glen J cand cline in fe eant? 
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“At all events, Consin Lenedict,”” added Mis. Weldon, 
“you will agree with us that this whale must be dead, for it 
is certwm that 1t docs not mako the least movement.” 

**Ah' Consin Weldon,” r1eplicd Cousin Benedict, who was 
obstinate, ‘this wonld not be the first time that one has met 
a whale sleeping on the surface of the waves.” 

“Phat is a fact,” replicd Captain Hull; “but to-day, the 
thing is not a whale, but a slap.” 

** We shall soon sec,” replicd Cousin Benedict, who, after 
all, would give all the mammufers of the Arctic or Antarctic 
seas for an insect of a rare species. 

* Steer, Bolton, steer!’ cried Captain Hall again, “‘and do 
not board the wreck. Jeep a cable's length. If we cannot 
do much harm to this hull, 14 might cause us some damage, 
and I do not eare to hurt the sides of the ‘ Pilgrim’ with it. 
Tack a little, Bolton, tack!” 

The “ Pilgrim's” prow, which had been directed toward 
the wreck, was turned aside by a slight movement of the 
helm. 

The schooner was still a mile from the capsized hull. The 
sailors were eagerly looking at it. Perhaps it held a valuable 

argo, which 1t would he possible to transfer to the ‘ Pil- 
grim.” We know that, im these salvages, the third of the 
value belongs to the rescuers, and, in this case, 1f the cargo 
was not damaged, the crew, as they sav, would make ‘‘a good 
haul.” This would be a fish of consolation for their incom- 
plete fishing. 

A. quarter of an honr later the wreck was Icss than a mile 
from the ‘ Pilgrim.” 

It was indeed a ship, which presented itself on its side, to 
the starboard, Capsized as far as the nettings, she heeled so 
much that it wonld be almost impossible to stand upon her 
deck. Nothing could be seen beyond her masts. From the 
port-shrouds were hanging only some ends of broken rope, 
and the chams hioken by the cloaks of white-crested waves. 
On the starboard side opencd a large hole between the tin- 
bers of the frame-work and the damaged planks. 

‘“This ship has been run into,” e1ied Dick Sand. 

“There is no doubt of that,” replicd Captain Hull; ‘and 
it is a miracle that she did not sink immediately.” 

“Tf there has been a collision,” observed Mrs. Weldon, 
“we must hone that the crew of this ship has been picked up 
by those why ruck tor” 
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‘Tt 1s to be hoped so, Mrs. Weldon,” replied Captain Hull, 
“unless this crew sought refuge in their own boats after the 
collision, in case the colliding vessel should sail right on— 
which, alas! sometimes happens.” ' 

“Ts it possible? That would be a proof of very great in- 
humanity, Mr. Hull!” c 

“‘Yes, Mrs. Weldon. Yes! and instances are not wanting. 
As to the crew of this ship, what makes me believe that it 1s 
more likely they have left it. is that I do not see a single 
boat; and, unless the men on board have been picked up, I 
should be more inelined to think that they have tried to reach 
the land. But, at this distance from the Ameriean conti- 
nent, or from the islands of Oceanica, it is to be feared that 
they have not succeeded.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘we shall never know the 
secret of-this catastrophe. Meanwhile, it might be possible 
that some man of the crew is still on board.” 

“‘That 1s not probable, Mrs. Weldon,” replied Captain 
Hull. ‘‘Our approach would be already known, and they 
would make some signals tous. But we shall make sure of 
it.—Lnff a little. Bolton, Inff,” cred Captam Hull, while 
indicating with his hand what course to take. 

The “ Pilgrim ” was now only three cables’ length from the 
wreek, and they conld no longer doubt that this bull had 
been completely abandoned by all its crew. 

But, at that moment, Dick Sand made a gesture which im- 
periously demanded silence, 

** Listen, listen!” said he. 

~ Each listened. 

“*T hear something lke a bark!’’ eried Dick Sand. 

In fact, a distant barking resounded from the interior of 
the hull. Certainly there was a living dog there, imprisoned 
perhaps, for it was possible that the hatches were hermetically 
closed. But they could not see it, the deck of the capsized 
vesse] being still invisible. 

“Tf there he only a dog there, Mr. Hull,” said Mrs. Wel- 
don, ‘* we shall save it.” 

** Yes, yes!” cricd little Jack, ‘we shall save it' J shall 
give it something to eat! It will love us well! Mamma, ] 
am going to bring it a piece of sugar!” 

‘Stay still, my child,” replied Mrs. Weldon, smiling. ‘I 

believe that the poor animal is dying of hunger, and it will 
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“Well, then, let it have my sonp,” cried little Jack, <‘‘I 
can do withont it very well.” 

At that moment the barking was more distinctly heard. 
Thiee hundred feet, at the most, separated the two ships. 
Almost immediately a dog of great height appeared on the 
starboard netting, and clung there, barking more despairingly 
than ever. 

Howick,” said Captain Hull, turning toward the master 
a the **Pilgrim’s” crew, “‘heaye to, and lower the small 

oat, 

** Hold on, my dog, hold on!” cried little Jack to the ani- 
mal, which seemed to answer him with a half-stifled bark. 

The ‘‘ Pilgrim’s ” sails were rapidly furled, so that the ship 
should remain almost motionless, less than half a cable’s 
length from the wreck. 

The boat was brought alongside. Captain Tull, Dick Sand 
and two sailors got into it at once. 

The dog barked all the time. It tried to hold on to the 
netting, but every moment 1t fell back on the deck. One 
would say that its barks were no longer addiessed to those 
who were coming to him. Were they, then, addressed to 
sonie sailors or passengers imprisoned in this sup? 

‘Ts there, then, on board, some shipwrecked one who has 
survived?” Mrs. Weldon asked herself. 

A few strokes of the oars and the ‘‘ Pilgiim’s” boat would 
reach the capsized hull. 

But, suddenly, the dog’s manner changed. Furious barks 
succeeded its first barks inviting the rescners to come. The 
most violent anger excited the singular animal, 

What can be the matter with that dog?” said Captain 
Hull, while the boat was turning the stern of the vessel, so as 
to come alongside of the part of the deck lying under tho 
water, 

What Captain Mul} conld not then observe, what could not 
be noticed even on board the ‘‘ Pulgrim,” was that the dog’s 
fury manifested itself just at the moment when Negoro, leav- 
ing his kitehen, had just come toward the forecastle. 

Did the dog then know and recognize the master cook? It 
was very improbable. 

Ifowever that may be, after looking at the dog, without 
showing any surprise, Negoro, who, however, frowned for an 
instant, revucned to the ie W's quarters, a 
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Meanwhile the boat had rounded the stern of the ship. 
Her aftbourd carried this single name: ‘* Waldeck.” 

‘‘ Waldeck,” and no designation of the port attached. But, 
by the form of the hull, by certain details which a sailor 
seizes at the first glance, Captain Hull had, mdeed, discovered 
that this ship was of American construction. Besides, her 
name confirmed it. And. now, this hull, it was all that re- 
mained of a large brig of five hundred tons. 


At the “ Waldeck’s ” prow a large opening indicated the 
place where the collision had occurred. In consequence of 
the cupsizing of the hull, this opening was then five or six 
feet above the water—which expluined why the brig had not 
yet foundered. 

On the deck, which Captain Hull saw in its whole extent, 
there was nobody. 

The dog, having left the netting, had just Jet itself slip as 
far as the central hatch, which was open; and it barked partly 
toward the imterior, partly toward the extenor. 

“Tt is very certain that this animal is not alone on board!” 
observed Dick Sand. 

“¢No, in truth!” replied Captain Hull. 

The boat then skirted the Jarboard netting, which was half 
nnder water. A somewhat strong swell of the sea wonld 
certainly submerge the ‘‘ Waldeck ” in a few moments. 


The brig’s deck had been swept from one end to the other. 
There was nothing left except the stumps of the main-mast 
and of the mizzen-mast, both broken off two fect above the 
seuttles, and which had fallen in the collision, carrying away 
shrouds, back-stays, and rigging. Meanwhile, as far as the 
eve conld sec, no wreek was visible around the ‘ Waldeck “— 
which seemed to indicate that the catastrophe was aliexdy 
several days old. 

“Tf some unhappy creatures have survived the collision,” 
suid Captain Hull, ‘it is probable that cither hunger or thirst 
has finished them, for the water must have gamed the store- 
rvoin. There are only dead budies on board!” 

“No,” erted Dick Sand, “no! The dog would not bark 
that way!) There ae living beings on board”? 

At that moment the animal, responding to the call of the 
noviec, slid to the sea, and swam painfully toward the boat, 
for it scemed to be exhausted. 

They fant wen and tt wnchad parnwnawly wat f nan piece of 
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biead that Dick Sand offered it first, but tow half-tab which 
contained a little fresh water. 

"This poor anmal ts dying of thirst! eried Diek Sand. 

Lhe hoat then songht a favorable place to hoard the ‘+ Wal- 
deck * more easily, and for that purpose it drew away a few 
strokes, The dog evidently thought that its rescuers did not 
wish to go on board, for he seized Dick Sand by Ins jacket, 
aud his Jamentable barks commenced agin with a new 
strength. 

They understood it. I{s pantomime and its language were 
as clear as a man’s language could be. The boat was brought 
unmeciately as far as the larboard eat-head. There the two 
sailors moored tt firmly, while Captain Hull and Dick Sand, 
setting foot on the deck at the same time as the dog, raised 
themselves, not withont difficulty, to the hateh which opened 
between the stumps of the two masts. 

By this hatch the two made then way mto the hold 

The ‘‘ Waldeck’s”? hold, half full of water, contamed no 
goods. The brig sailed with ballast—a ballast of sand which 
had slid to larboard and whieh helped to keep the ship on her 
side. On that head, then, there wus no salvage to effcet. 

** Nobody here,” said Cantam Mall. 

* Nobody, ’ replied the novice, after having gone to the 
foremost part of the hold. 

3ut the dog, which was on the deck, kept on barking and 
seemed to call the captain’s attention more imperatively. 

** Let us go up again,” said Captain Hull to the novice. 

Both appeared again on the deck. 

The dog, running to them, sought to draw them to the 
poop. 

They followed it. 

There. in the square, five bodies—undoubtedly five corpses 
—were lying on the floor. 

By the daylight which entered in waves by the opening, 
Captain Unil discovered the bodies of five negroes. 

Dick Sand, going from one to the other, thought he felt 
that the unfortunates were still breathing. 

On board! on board!’ erred Captain Tull. 

The two sailors who took cae of the boat were called, and 
helped to carry the shipwrecked men ont of the poop. 

This was not withont difficulty, but two minutes after, the 
five blacks were Ind an the hort withont Teing at all con- 
scious the: oy. ere vat toi te etye them. few diops of 
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cordial, then a little fresh water prudently administered, 
might, perhaps. recall them to life. 

The ‘‘ Pilgrim” remained a half cable's length from the 
wreck, and the boat would soon reach her. 

A myt-line was let down from the main-yard, and each of 
the blacks drawn up separately, reposed at last on the 
* Pilgrim's” cleck, 

The dog had accompanied them. 

* The unhappy creatures!” cried Mrs. Weldon, on perceis- 
ing those poor men, who were only inert bodies. 

** They aie alive, Mrs. Weldon. We shallsave them. Yes, 
we shall save them,” cned Dick Sand. 

‘What has happened to them?” demanded Cousin Bene- 
dict. : 

“Want till they can speak,” rephed Captain Ifull, ** and 
they will tell us their history. But, first of all, Jet us make 
them drink a httle water, in which we shall mix a few drops 
of rum.” Then, turning round: © Negoro!” he called. 

At that name the dog stood up as if it knew the sound, its 
hair bristling, its mouth open. 

Meanwhile, the cook did not appear. 

“ Negoro!” repeated Captain Jtull. 

The dog again gave signs of extreme fury. 

Negoro left the kitchen. 

Tfardly had he shown himself on the deck, than the dog 
sprang on lim and wanted to jump at his throat. 

With a blow from the poker with wlich he was armed, the 
cook diove away the animal, which some of the sailors sne- 
ceeded im holding. 

“ JJo you know this dog?” Captain Iull asked the maste 
cook, 

“12°? rephed Negoro, **T hive never seen it.” 

* That is singnlar,” murmured Dick Sand. 


CEE at LV 
THE SURVIVORS OF THE “WALDECK.” 

TH slave trade was still earried on, on a large seale, in all 
cquinochal Afmes, Notwithstanding the Enghsh and French 
enusers, ships loaded with slaves leave the cousts of Angola 
and Moz. ' eet /VUrIOUS 
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parts of the world, and, 1t must be said, of the civilzed 
world, 

Captain Hull was not ignorant of it. Though these parts 
were not ordinarily frequented by slave-ships, he asked hiin- 
self if these blacks, whose salvage he had just effected, were 
not the survivors of a cargo of slaves that the ** Waldeck ” 
wis going to sell to some Vacifie colony. At all events, if 
that was so, the blacks became free again by the sole act of 
setung foot on his deck, and he Jonged to tell it to them. 

Meanwhile the most earnest eare had been Jayished on the ship- 
wreeked men from the “ Waldeck.” Mis Weldon, aided by 
Nan and Dick Sand, had administered to them a little of that 
good fresh water of which they must have been deprived for 
several days, and that, with some nourishment, sufliced to 1¢- 
store them to life. 

The eldest of these hlacks—he might be abont sixty years 
ol@—was soon able to speak, and he could answer in English 
the questions which were uddressed to him. 

“The ship which carmed you was run into?” asked Cap- 
tain IInil, first of all. 

Yes,” replied the old black. ‘*’T'cn days ago our ship 
was struck, during a very dark night. We were usleep i 

‘But the men of the ‘ Waldeck ’—what has become of 
them?” 

“They were no longer there, sir, when my companions and 
T reached the deck.” 

‘Then, was the erew able to jump on board the ship 
which struck the Waldeck?’ demanded Captain Hull, 

‘Perhaps, and we must indeed hope so for their sakes.” 

“And that ship, after the collision, did 1t not 1¢eturn to 
pick you up?” 

(3 No, sd 

“Did she then go down herself?” 

‘She did not founder,” rephed the old black, shaking Ins 
head, ‘for we could sce her running away in the mght.” 

This fact, which was attested by all the survivors of tho 
“Waldeck,” may appear incredible, It 1s only too true, 
however, that captams, after some termble collision, due to 
their imprudence, have often taken flight without troubling 
themselyes about the unfortunate ones whom they had put in 
danger, and without endeavoring to carry assistance to them. 

That drivers da ae munch and lesve to others. on the public 
way, th oreovha dl ge pentane die te tecauue which they have 
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cansed, that is indeed to be condemned. Still, their victims 
ae assured of find: ine munediate help. But. that men to 
men, abandon each other thus at sea, it is not to be believed, 
itis a shame! 

Meanwhile, Captam Hull knew several examples of sneh 
inhumanity, and he was obliged to tell Mrs. Weldon that such 
facts, monstrous as they might be, were unhappily not rare. 

Then, continuing: 

‘ Whenee came the ‘ Waldeck 2?” he asked. 

**Fyom Melbourne.” 

‘¢'Then you are not slaves?” 

‘No, sir!” the old black answered quickly, as he stood up 
straight.  Wenare subjects of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and citizens of free America!” 

‘My friends,” replied Captain IIull, “ beheve me that you 
have not compromised vour liberty m coming on board of the 
American brig, the * Pilgrim.’ ” 


In fact, the five blacks which the ‘‘ Waldeck ”’ earned he- 
longed to the State of Pennsylvania. ‘The oldest, sold in 
Africa as a slave at the age of six years, then brought to the 
United States, had been “freed already many years ago by the 
Emancipation Proclamation. As to his companions, mneh 
younger than he, sous of slaves berated before their birth, 
they were born free; no white had ever had the right of prop- 
erty over them. They did not even speak that “ negro” lan- 
guage, which does not use the article, and only knows the in- 
fimtive of the verlbs—a language which has disappeared hittle 
by httle, mdeed, sinee the anti-slay ery war. These blacks 
had, then, freely left the United St: ites, and they weie 1¢- 
turning to it freely. 


AS they told Captain TInll, they were engaged as laborers 
at an Enghshman‘s who owned avast mine near Melhouine, 
iy Southern Australa. There they had passed three yeas. 
with great profit to themselves; their engagement ended, they 
had wished to return to Ameniea. 

They then had embarked on the ‘* Waldeck.” paying their 
passage like ordinary passengers. On the 5th of December 
they lett Melbourne, and seventeen days after, dwiaing avery 
black night, the “ Waldeck” had been struck by a large 
steamer, 


The blacks were in bed A few seconds after the collision, 
which was fermble. thev aushed on the deck, 
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Already the ship’s masts had fallen, and the “ Waldeck ” 
Was lying on the side; but she would not sink, the water not 
having invaded the hold suftieiently to canse it. 

as tu the captain and crew of the * Waldeck,” all had dis- 
appeared. whether sonic had been preaaprtated into the sea, 
Whether others were caught on the rigging of the colliding 
ship. which, after the collision, had fled to return no more. 

The tive blacks were left alune on ourd, on a half-cupsized 
hull, twelve hundred miles from any Jand. 

The oldest of the negroes Was named Tom.  Ilis age, as 
well as his energetic character, and lis experience, often put 
to the proof durmeg a long life of labor, made him the natu- 
ral head of the companions whe were engaged with him. 

The othe: blacks were young men front twenty-live to 
thirty yeas old, whose names were, Bat (abbreviation of Bar- 
tholomew), son of old Tom, Austin, Acteon, and Hereules, 
all four well made and vigoions, and who would bring a high 
pice in the markets of Central Africa. Eyen though tuey 
had suffered ternbly, one could easily recognize in them miag- 
nificent specimens of that strong race, on which a liberal 
education, drawn from the numerous schools of North 
America, had already impressed its seal. 

‘Tom and his companions then found themselyes alone on 
tne ** Waldeck” after the collision, having no means of rais- 
ing that inert hull, withont even power to leave it, because 
the two boats on board had been shattered in the boarding. 
They were reduced to waiting for the passage of a ship, while 
the wreck drifted little by little under the action of the cur- 
rents. ‘'his action explaimed why she had been encountered 
co far ont of her course, for the ‘* Waldeck,” having left Mel- 
bourne, ought to be found in much lower latitude, 

During the ten days which elapsed between the collision 
and the moment when the “ Pilgmm” arrived in sight of the 
shipwrecked vessel, the fixe blacks were sustained by some 
food which they had found in the offiee of the lunding-place. 
Bnt, not being able to penetrate into the steward’s oom, 
which the water entirely covered, they had had no spirits to 
quench their thirst, and they had suffered cruclly, the water 
casks fastened to the deck having been stove in hy the col- 
hsion. Since the mght before, ‘om and his companions, 
turtured by thirst, had become unconscious, 

Such wus the recital which Tom gave, in a few words, to 
Captain Hid. Chere wie nee con to daub the veracity of 
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the old black. IIis companions confirmed all that he had 
said; besides, the facts pleaded for the poor men. 

Another living being. saved on the wreck, would donbtless 
have spoken with the sume sincerity if 1t had been gifted with 
specch. 

It was that dog, that the sight of Negoro seemed to affect 
in such a disagrecable manner. There was in that some truly 
inexplicable anupathy. 


Dingo—that was the name of the dog—helonged to that race 
of mastiffs which 1s peeuhar to New Ifolland. It was not in 
Austraha, however, that the captain of the *‘ Waldeck” had 
fonnd it. ‘I'wo years before Dingo, wandermg half dead of 
hunger, had been met on the western coast of Africa, near 
the mouth of the Congo, The captain of the ‘* Waldeck” 
had picked up this fine animal, who, being not very sociable, 
scemed to be always regretting some old master, from whom 
he had been violently separated, and whom it would be 1m- 
possible to find again in that desert conntiy. 8. V.—those 
two Ictters engraved on his collar—weie all that linked this 
animal to a past, whose mystery one wonld seek in vain to 
solve. 

Dingo, a magnificent and robnst beast. Jarger than the dogs 
of the Pyrenees. was then a snperb specimen of the New Hol- 
Jand variety of mastifls. When it stood up, throwing its 
head back. it equalled the height of a man. Its agility—its 
muscular stiength. would be sufficient for one of those ani- 
mals which withont hesitation attack jaguars and panthers, 
and do not fear to face a bear. Its long tail of thick hair, 
well stocked und sti like a lion's tail, its general hue dark 
fuwn-color, was only varied at the nose by some whitish 
streaks, Mhis animal, under the influence of anger, might 
become formidable, and it will he understood that Negoro was 
not satisfied with the reception given him by this vigorous 
specimen of the canine 1ace. 

Meanwhile, Dingo, if it was not sociahle, was not bad. Tt 
seemed rather to be sad. An observation which had been 
made by old Tom on board the ‘ Waldeck,” was that this 
doz did not seem to lke blacks. It did not seck to harm 
them, but certainly it shunned them, May be, on that Afri- 
cu coast where il wandered, 1b had snflered some bad treat- 
ment from the mitives. So, Ghough Tom and his companions 


wee honest men, Dingo was never diawn toward them. 
Dynvine WVir de an Anvaree dT ast dvr a Raval ev} tleser Ty Ta massed on 
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the “ Waldeck,” it had kept at a distance, feeding itself, they 
knew not how, but having also suffered cruelly from thirst. 

Sueh, then, were the survivors of this wreck, which the 
first surge of the sca would submerge, No doubt it would 
haye carried only dead bodies into the depths of the ocean if 
the unexpected arrival of the “Pilgrim,” herself kept baek 
by calmg and contrary winds, had not permitted Captam Hull 
to do a work ot bumanity. 

This work had only to be completed by bringing back to their 
country the shipwrecked men from the ‘ Waldeck,” who, in 
this shipwieck, had lost their savings of three years of labor. 
‘This is what was going to be done, The “ Pilgiim,” after 
having effected her unloading at Valparaiso, would ascend the 
American coast as far as Califorma. There Tom and his 
companions would be well recened by Jaines W. Weldon— 
his generous wife assured them of it—and they would be pro- 
vided with all that would be necessary for them to return to 
the State of Pennsylyamia. 

These honest men, 1eassured abont the future, had only to 
thank Mrs. Weldon and Captain IIull. Certainly they owed 
thein a great deal, and althongh they were only poor negroes, 
perhaps, they did not despair of some day paying this debt of 
gratitude. 





CHAPTER V. 
5. Ve 


Mranwnite, the ‘‘ Pilgrim” had continned her course, 
making for the east as much as possible. This lamentable 
continuance of calms did not cease to trouble Captain Lull— 
not that lie was uneasy about two or thiee weeks delay in a 
passage from New Zealand to Valparaiso, but becanse of the 
extra fatigne which this delay might bring to his lady pas- 
senger. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Weldon did not complain, and philosoph- 
ically took her imisfoitune in patience. 

That same day, February 2nd, toward evcning, the wreck 
was lost sight of. 

Captain Hull was troubled, in the first place, to accommo- 
daic Tom and his companions as conveniently as possible. 
The crew's quarters on the “ Pilgrim,” biult on the deck m 
the form al a Stieul well be too madd to hold them. 
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An arrangement was then made to lodge them under the 
foreeastle. Besides, these honest men, accustomed to rndc 
labors. conld not be He to please, and with fine weather, 
warm and salubrious, this sleeping place onght to suflice for 
the whole passage. 

The life on bond, shaken for a moment from its monotony 
by this incident, then went on as usual. 

Tom, Austin, Bat, Acteon, and Herenles would indeed 
wish to make themselves useful. But with these constant 
winds, the smls onee set, there was nothing more to do. 
Meanwhile, when there wus a ycering about, the old black 
and his companions hastened to give a hand to the crew, and 
it must be confessed that when the colossal Hereules hanled 
some iope, they were aware of it. This vigorous negro, six 
feet high, brought m a tackle all by himself. 

It was joy for little Jack to look at tlis giant. He was 
not afraid of him, and when IIe cules hoisted him up in his 
arms, as 1f he were only a coik baby, there weie cries of joy 
to go on, 

“Lift me very high,” said little Jack. 

““Theie, Master Jack!" replied Iercules. 

“Am Dvery lienvy?” 

**T do not even feel you.” 

““Woll, ingher still! To the end of your arm!” And 
Iereules. holding the child’s two little feet i in his laige hand, 
walked him about like a gymnast in acirens. Jack saw him- 
self, tall, taller, which amused him very much. He even 
tried to make himself heavy—which the colossus did not per- 
ceive at all. 

Dick Sand and Vercules, they were two friends for little 
Jack. He was not slow in making himself a third—that was 
Dingo. 

It has been said that Dingo was not a sociuble dog. Doubt- 
less tha. held good, because the socicty of the “Waldeck ™ 
did not suit it. On board the “ P ilgrim ”? it was quite an- 
other thing. Jack probably knew how to touch the fine an- 
mal’s heart. The Jatter soon took pleasure in playing wath 
the little boy, whom this play pleased. Ft was soon discoy- 
ered that Dingo was one of those dogs who have a particular 
taste for children, Besides, Jack “did it no harm. Mis 
gereitost pleasure was to transform Dingo Into a swift steed, 
and it is safe to aflirin that a horse of this tat Iso much su- 
ec i Meir ead A acted aki Pal YT Qi oe Maras ald Me un yt oni 
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its feel. So Jack galloped bare-back on the dog, which let 
hin do it willingly, and, in truth, Jack was no heayier to it 
than the half ofa jockey to a race-horse. 

But what a bieak each day m the stock of sugar in the 
store-room! 

Dingo soon became a favorite with the whole crew. Alone, 
Negoro continued to avoid any encounter with the amunal, 
whose antipathy was always as strong as 1b was inexplicable. 

Meanwhile, little Jack had not neglected Dick Sand, his 
friend of old, for Dingo. All the time that was unelaimed 
by his duties on hoard, the novice passed with the little boy. 

Mrs. Weldon, it 1s needless to say, always regarded this in- 
timaey with the most complete satisfaction, 

One day. February 6th, she spoke of Dick to Captain Hull, 
and the captain praised the young novice in the ghest terms. 

© Nhat boy.” he said to Mrs. Weldon, “wall be a good sca- 
man some diy, I'}] guarantee. He has ‘truly a passion for the 
sea, and by this passion he makes up for the theoretical parts 
of the calling which he has not yet learned. What he al- 
rei oy knows is astonishing, when we think of the short time 
he has had to learn.” 

“Tt must be added,” replied Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ that he 1s also 
an excellent person, a true boy, very superior to his age, and 
who has never merited any blame since we have known him.” 

‘Yes, he is a good young min,” continued the captaim, 
‘justly loved and ap préciated by all.” 

“This cruise cami * snd Mrs. Weldon, “7 know that 
my husband’s intention is to have him follow a course of nay- 
igation, so that he may afterwards obtain a captain’s commis- 
sion. 

* And Mr Weldon is right,” rephed Captain Hull. “Dick 

Sand will one day do honor to the American marine.’ 

“his poor orphan commenced hfe sadly,” Piheton Mrs. 
Weldon =“ He lias been in a hard school!” 

**Donbtless, Mis. Weldon; but the lessons have not been 
lost on him. Ile has learned that he must make his own way 
in this world, and he is in a fair way to do 1t.” 

* Yos. the way of duty!” 

“ Look at him now, Mrs. Weldon,” continued Captain Iull. 
“ TIu is at the helm, his eye fixed on the point of the foresai. 
No distraction on the pat of this young novice, as well as no 
Juich to the ship. Drck Sand has already the confidence of 
feo SOP ye AN cl Say ene fe Mae a ous Our 
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craft, Mrs. Weldon, is one of those in which it is necessary to 
begin very young. He who has not been a cabin-boy will 
never arrive at being a perfect seaman, ut least in the mer- 
chant marine. Everything must be learned, and, consc- 
quently, everything must be at the same time instinctive and 
rationil with the sailor—the resolution to grasp, as well as 
the skill to execute.” 

“ Meanwhile, Captain Hull,” replied Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ good 
officers are not Jacking in the navy.” 

No,” replied Captain ull; ‘but, in my opinion, the 
best have almost all begun their career as children, and, with- 
out speaking of Nelson anda few others, the wurst are not 
those who began by being cabin-boys,”’ 

At that moment they saw Cousin Benedict springing up 
from the rear companion-way. As usual he was absorbed, 
and as little conscious of this world as the Prophet Khas will 
be when he returns to the earth. 

Cousin Benedict began to walk abont on the deek like an 
uneasy spirit, examining closely the mterstices of the netting. 
rummaging under the hen-cuges. putting his hand between 
the seams of the deck, there, where the pitch had sealed off, 

* Al’ Cousin Benedict,’ asked Mrs. Weldon, **do you 
keep well?" 

* Yes—Consin Weldon—I am well, cerfainly—bnt I am in 
a hurry to get on land.” ; 

* What are you Joohing for under that bench, Mr. Bene- 
dict *” asked Captain Hull. 

‘+ Inseets, sir,” returned Cousin Benedict. ‘* What do you 
expect me to look for, if not inseets?” : 

‘Insects! Faith, I must agree with you; but it is not at 
sea that you will eniich your collection.” 

“And why not, sir? It is not impossible to find on board 
some specimen of A 

* Cousin: Benedict,” said Mrs. Weldon, do yon then 
blunder Captain Hull? His ship is so well kept, that you will 
return empty-handed from your hunt.” 

Captain Hull began to laugh. 

© Mrs. Weldon exaggerates.’ replied he. Tlowever, Mr. 

sepedict, 1 believe you wall lose your time rummaging m onr 
cabins 

“Alt T know st well.” cried Cousin Benedict, shrugeme 
his shoulders, **] have had a good search - Pate 

“But viy fly OW itera” laslell - oe mad iavvtearl Contain Hull, 
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“perhaps yon will find some cockroaches—subjects of little 
interest, however.” 

* Of little interest, those nocturnal orthopters which have 
inenrred the maledictions of Virgil) and Horace!” retorted 
Consin Benedict, standing np strmght. “Of little mteresi, 
those near relations of the ‘periplancta orientalis’ and of the 
American kakerlac, which mhalt—” 

“Which infest!” said Captain Mull. 

“Which reign on boud!?’ ietoited Cousin Benedict, 
fiercely. 

** Amiable sovercignty!” 

** Ah! you are not an entomologist, sir?” 

** Never at my own expense.” 

** Now, Cousin Benedict,” said Mrs. Weldon, smiling, ‘do 
not wish us to be devoured for love of sence.” 

“J wish nothing, Cousin Weldon,” 1eplied the fiery en- 
tomologist, ‘‘except to be able to add to my collection some 
rare subject which might do it honor.” 

*“ Are you not satisfied, then, with the conqnests that you 
have made mm New Zealand?” 

* Yes, truly, Cousin Weldon. Ihave been rather fortu- 
nate in conquering one of those new staphylins whieh till now 
had only been found some hundreds of miles further, in New 
Caledonia.” 

At that moment Dingo, who was playing with Jack, ap- 
proached Cousm Benedict, gumboling. 

**Go away! go wwyay!” suid the latter, pushing off the 
animal. 

‘*To love cockroaches and detest dogs!” cried Captain Ifull. 
‘Oh! Mr. Benedict!” 

‘“A good dog, notwithstanding,” said little Jack, taking 
Dingo’s great head in his smal] hands. 


“Yes. Ido not suy no,” rephed Cousin Benedict. “ But 
what do you want? his devil of an animal has not reahzed 
the hopes I conceived on meeting 1.” 

‘Ah! my goodness!” cried Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘did you, then, 
hope to be able to classify it in the ordei of the dipters or the 
hymenopters?” 

‘©No,” replicd Cousin Benedict, seriously. “f But 1s if not 
true that this Dingo, though it be of the New Zealand race, 
was picked up on the western coast of Africa” 

*« Nothing is more true.” replied Mrs. Weldon, ‘and ‘Tom 
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* Well, I had thought—I had hoped—that this dog would 
have br ought away some specinens of hemipteres peculiar to 
the African fauna.” 

* Merciful heavens’ cried Mrs. Weldon. 

‘And that perhaps,” added Cousin Benediet, “some pene- 
trating or irritating fiee—of a new species fe 

“Do you understand, Dingo’” said Captain Hull. ‘* Do 
you understand, my dog? “You haye failed in all your 
duties!” 

“But I have examined it well,” added the entomologist. 
with an accent of deep regret. ‘‘ I have not been able to find 

a single insect.’ 

“Which you w ould have immediately and mercilessly put 
to death, I hope!’ cried Captain Hull. 

* Sir,” rephed Cousin Benedict, dryly. ‘‘learn that Sir 
John Franklin made a ecruple of killing the smallest mecet. 
be it a mosquito, whose attacks are otherwise formidable as 
those of a flea: and meanwhile you will not hesitate to allow, 
that Sir John Fianklin was a seaman who was as good as the 
montis 

“Surely.” said Captain Hull. bowing. 

‘And one day. after being fi iwhtfully devonred by a dipter. 
he blew and sent it away. saving to it, withont even using 
thou or thee: ‘Go! the world is large enough for you and for 
me" 3) 

“Ah!” ejaculated Captain Mall. 

PN Ceci 

“Well, Mr Benedict,” retorted Captam Mull, ‘anothe 
had said that long before Sir John Franklin.” 

** Another?” 

“Yes; and that other was Uncle Toby.” 

“ An entomologist’ asked Cousin Benediet, quickly. 

‘No! Sterne’s Uncle ‘Toby, and that worthy uncle pio- 
nounced preeiely the same words, while setting free a mos- 
quito that annoyed him, but which he thought himself at 
liberty to thee and thow. *Go, poor devil, he said to it, 
‘the world 1s large chough to conta us, thee and me!” 

“An honest man, that Uncle oby'” replied Cousin Bene- 
dict. ‘Is he dead?” 

T behese so, indeed, 

“as he has never existed!’ 
And cach began to laugh, looking at Cousin Bencdiet, 
Thus, GInr at SEN Deas Wer ANT ANE Ind een Sel aa ea Nateat ae eh Lean 8, which 
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mivariably bore on some point of entomological science, when- 
ever Cousm Benediet took patt, passed away long hours of 
this navigation against contrary winds, he sea always fine, 
but winds which obliged the schooner to tack often. he 
* Pilgrim” made very httle headway toward the cast—the 
bieeze was so feeble; and they longed to reach those pats 
where the previahng winds would be more favorable. 


It must he stated here that Cousin Benedict had endeavored 
toute the young novice mto the mysteries of entomology. 
But Dick Sand had shown himself rather refractory to these 
advanees, For want of better company the savant had fallen 
back on the negroes, wha comprehended nothing abont it. 
Tom, Acteon, Bat. and Austin lad even finished by deserting 
the class, and the professor found himself redueed to lercules 
alone, who seemed to him to have some nataal disposition to 
distinguish a parasite from a thysanuran, 

So the gigantic black lived in the world of coleopters, car- 
nivorous insects, hunters, gunners, ditehers, cicindelles, 
earabes, sviphides, moles, cockshafers, horn-bectles, tene- 
brions, nutes, lady-birds, studying all Cousin Benedict’s col- 
lection, not but the latter trembled on seeing his frail speci- 
mens in Hercules’ great hands, which were haid and strong 
asayvise. But the colossal pupil Hstencd so qnictly to the 
professor's lessons that 1f was worth msking something to give 
them. 

While Cousin Benedict worked in that manner, Mrs. Wel- 
don did not leave little Jack entiiely unoccupied. She tuught 
him to read and townite. As to arithmetic, it was his fend 
Dick Sand who meuleated the first elements. 

At the age of five, one is still only a little elnid, and 1s per- 
haps better instrneted by practical games than by theoretical 
lessons necessarily a httle arduous. 

Jack learned to read. not in a yrimer, but by means of 
movable letters, printed in ied on cubes of wood. Le amnsed 
hinself by arranging the blocks so as to form words. Some- 
times Mrs. Weldon took these cnbes and composed a word; 
then she disarranged them, and it was for Jack to replace 
them in the oda required. 

The httle boy hked this manner of learning to read yery 
much. Each day be passed some hous, sometimes in the 
cubin, sometimes on the deck, in wranging and diswranging 
the Ietter «os yea be 
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Now. one day this led to an meident so extraordinary, so 
unexpected, that it is necessary to relate with some detail. 

It was on the morning of February 9th, Jack, half-lyimg on 
the deck, was amusing himself forming a word which old Tom 
was to pnt together again, after the letters had been mixed. 
Tom, with Ins hand over his eyes so as not to cheat, as he 
agreed, wonld see nothing, and did see nothing of the work of 
the little boy. 

Of these different letters, about fifty in nnmber, some were 
large, others small. Besides, some of these cubes carried a 
figure, which taught the cluld to form numbers as well as to 
form words. 

These cubes were arranged on the deck, and little Jack was 
tuking sometimes one, sometimes another, to make a word—a 
truly great labor. 

Now, for some moments, Dingo was moving round the 
young child. when suddenly it stopped. Its eyes became 
fixed, its right paw was 1aised, its tail wagged convulsively. 
Then, snddenly throwing itself on one of the enhes, it seized 
ifm its month and laid it on the deck a few steps fiom Jack, 

This cube bore a large letter—the letter 8. 

“Dingo, well Dingo!” cried the little boy, who at fist was 
afraid that his S was swallowed by the dog. 

But Dingo had returned, and, beginning the same perfoim- 
ance again, it scized another cube, and went to layit nent the 
first. 

‘This second enbe was a large V. 

This time Jack gave a ery 

At this ery, Mis. Weldon, Captain TIull, and the young 
novice, who weie walking on the deck, assembled. “Little 
Jack then told them what had just passed. 

Dingo knew its letters, Dingo knew how to read! That 
was very certam, that! Juck had seen it! 

Dick Sand wanted to go and take the two cubes, to restore 
them to his friend Jack, but Dingo showed him its teeth. 

ITowever, the novice succeeded in gainmg possession of the 
two cubes, and he replaced them m the set. 

Dingo advanced again, seized agin the same two letters. 
and cued them to adistuice, This time its two paws Jay 
on thems iw scemed decided to guard them at abl bazards. As 
to the other Jetters of the alphabet, it did nut seem as af at 
had any knowledge of them 

ST gk we oe atx eat tive? cal Ae Marlelean 
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*“Tt is, in fact, very singular,” replied Captain Hull, who 
wis looking attentively at the two letters. 

“SV. said Mrs. Weldon. 

8. V2," repeated Caplin Till ‘But those are pre- 
eisely the letters which aie on Dingo’s collar!” 

Then, all at once, turning to the old black: ‘‘'om,” he 
asked, ‘have you not told me that this dog only belonged to 
the captain of the ‘ Waldeck’ for a short time?’ 

“In fuet, sir,” replied Tom, ‘* Dingo was only on board 
two yeurs at the most.” 

“And have you not added that the captain of the ‘ Wal- 
deck’ had jneked np this dog on the western coast of Africa?” 

* Yes. sir, in the neighborhood of the mouth of the Congo. 
I have often heard the eaptam say so.” 

So.” asked Captain Thul, ‘‘1t has never been known to 
whom this dog had belonged, nor whence 3t came?” 

“Never, sir. A dog fornd is worse than a child! ‘That 
has no papers, and, more, it cannot explain.” 

Cuptain Ilull was silent, and reflected. 

*© Do those two Iectters, then, awake some remembrance?” 
Mrs. Weldon asked Captain Tull, after leaving lum to his 
reflections for some moments. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Weldon, a remembrance, or rather:a comei- 
dence at least singular.” 

© What?” 

‘hose two letters might well haye a meaning, and fix for 
us the fate of an intrepid traveler.” 

‘© What do you mean?” demanded Mrs, Weldon. 

‘‘TIere is what I mean, Mis. Weldon. In 18%1—conse- 
quently two years ago—a French traveler set out, under the 
auspices of the Pars Geographical Society, with the inten- 
tion of crossing Africa from the west to the eust. is pomt 
of departure was precisely the mouth of the Congo.  Ihis 
point of arrival would be as near as possible to Cape Deldago, 
ut {he mouths of the Rovuma, whose comse he would de- 
scend. Now, this French traveler was named Samuel Ver- 
non ” 

‘©Samuel Vernon!” repeated Mrs. Weldon. 

“Yes, Mrs. Weldon; and those two names begin precisely 
by those two letters which Dingo has cliosen among all the 
others, and wlich are engraved on its collai.’”’ 

‘Exactly.’ aicplied Mrs. Weldon. ‘And that tray- 
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‘That traveler set ont,’ 1eplicd Captain Hull, ‘‘and has 
not been heard of since his departure.” 

“Never?” said the novice, 

AON OVET, is repeated Captain Hull. 

“What do you conclude from 1t;* asked Mrs. Weldon. 


‘‘That, evidently, Samuel Vernon has not heen able to 
reach the eastern coast of Africa. whether he may have been 

made prisoner by the natives, whether death may have struck 
him on the way.” 

* And then this dog?” 

“This dog would hare belonged to him: and. more fortu- 
nate than its master. 1f any hypothesis is true, it would have 
been able to return to the Congo coast, because it was there. 
at the time when these events must have taken place, that it 
was picked up by the captain of the *‘ Waldeck.’ * 

** But.” observed Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘do you know if this 
French traveler was accompanied on his departure by a dog? 
Is it not a mere supposition on your part?” 


“Tt is only a supposition, indeed, Mrs. Weldon,” replied 
Captain Hull, **But what is certain is. that Dingo knows 
these two letters 8 and V, which are precisely the initials of 
the two names of the Fiench traveler. Now. under what en- 
enmstances this ammal would Jearn to distingmsh them 1s 
what I cannot eaplain; but, I repeat it, it very certainly 
knows them; and look, it pushes them with its paw, and 
seems to invite us to read them with it.” 

In fact, they could not misunderstand Dingo’s intention. 

‘Then was Samuel Vernon alone when he left the sca-coast 
of the Congo?” asked Dick Sand. 

© That I know not,” rephed Captain Hnll. “ Iowever, it 
is probable that he would take a native escort,” 


At that moment Negoro, leaying his post, showed hinself 
on the deck. At first no one remarked his presence, und 
could not observe the singular look he cast on the dog when 
he perceived the two letters over which the ammal seemed to 
mount guard, But Dingo, having perecived the master-cook, 
begun to show signs of the most extreme fury. 

Negoro retuned Immediately to the crew's quarters, not 
He ithout a menacing gesture at the dog’s skill having escaped 
im. 


“There is some mys tery there.” _murnyured Captain Tull, 
who had [6 # mee of he hd ne ae 
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* But, gir,” said the noviee, “1s it not very astonishing 
that a dog should know the cae of the alphabet?” 

* Nol” cried little Jack. ** Mamma has often tuld me the 
story of a dog which knew how to read and write, and even 
play dommoes, hke a real schoolmaster 

“ My dear child,” replied Mrs. W Ri smiling, ‘‘that dog, 
whoze name was Manito, was not a savant, as you 5 ppose. 
If ] may believe what has been told me about it, Munito 
would not have been able to distmguish the letters which 
sersed to compose the words. But ite master, aclever Amer- 
ican, having remarked what fine hearing Munito had, apphed 
himself to cultivating that sense, and to draw fiom it some 
very curious effects. ’ 

* How did he set to work, Mrs. Weldon?” asked Dick 
Sand, whom the history interested almost as much as little 
Jack. 

Tn this way, my friend. When Mumto was ‘to appear’ 
before the public. letters similar to the-e weie displayed on a 
table. On that table the poodle walked about, waiting tila 
word was proposed whether in a Joud voice or ina low voice. 
Only. one essential condition was that its master should know 
the word,” 

* And. in the absence of its mas said the novice. 

“ The dog could have done nothing,” replicd Mrz. Weldon, 
*-and here is the rea-on. The letters spread out on the table, 
Munito walked about through this alphabet. When it arnved 
before the letter which it should choose to form the word 
required, it stopped: but if it stopped, it was because it heard 
the noise—imperceptible to all other —of a toothpick that the 
American snapped in his pocket. That noise was the signal 
for Munito to take the letter and arrange it in suitable order.’ 

And that was all the sceret?”? cried Dick Sand 

* That Was the whole ecerct,” rephed Mis. Weldon. “It 
is very simple. like all that 15 done in the matter of prestidig)- 
tation. In case of the American's ab- ~ence, Munito would be 
no longer Munito I am, then. astoni-hed, lis master not 
being there—if, indeed, the travcler, Samuel Vernon, has ever 
been its master—that Dingo could have recugnized those two 
letters.” 

‘In fact, replied Captain Hull. ‘it is very astonishing. 
But, take notice, there are only two letters in question here, 
two particular Jetters, and not a word chosen by chance. 
After al] nvent to 
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take possession of the plate mtended for the poor passers-by. 
that other which. commissioned at the same time with one of 
its kind, to turn the spit for two davs each. and which refused 
to fill that office when its turn had not come, those two dogs, 
I sav. advanced farther than Dingo into that domain of intel- 
ligence reserved for man. Besides. we are 11 the presence of 
an inserutable fact. Of all the letters of that alphabet Dingo 
has only chozen these two: Sand V. ‘The others 1t does not 
even seem to know. Therefore we must conelnde that. for a 
reason which escapes us, Its attention has been especially 
drawn to tho-e two letters 

* Ah! Captain Hull. * replied the young novice, ‘if Dingo 
could speak! Perhaps it would tell us what those two letters 
signify, and why it has kept a tooth ready for onr head cook.” 

** And what a tooth!” rephed Captain Hull, as Dingo, open- 
ing its mouth, showed its formidable fangs. 


CHAPTER Aw, 
A WHALE IN SIGHT. 


It will be remembered that this sinenlar incident was 
made, more than onee, the subject of conversation held in 
the stern of the ** Pilgrim” between Mrs. Weldon, Cuptam 
I{ull, and the voung novice. The Jatter, more particularly, 
experienced an instinctive mistrust with regard to Negoro, 
whose conduct, meanwhile, merited no reproach, 

In the prow they talked of it also. but they did not draw 
from it the same conclusions. There. among the ship's crew. 
Dingo passed merely for a dog that knew how to read, and 
perhaps even wiite, better than move than one sailor on board. 
As for talking, if he did not do it. it was probably for good 
reasons that he kept silent. 

* But. one of these fine davs.” said the steersman, Bolton, 
“one fine day that dog will come and ask us how we are 
heading; if the wind is to the west-northwest-half-north, 
and we will have to answer him' There are annnals that 
epeak? Well, why should not a dog do as much if he took it 
into his head’ It is more difficult to (Uk with a beak than 
with a mouth!” 

“No doubt,” rephed the boatswain, Howik. ** Only it has 
Neyer. beer) sre? ' 
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Tt would have astonished these brave men to tell them that, 
on the contrary, if had been known, and that a certain Dan- 
ish servant possessed 2 dog which pronounced distinetly 
twenty words. But whether this animal comprehended what 
he said was aimystery. Very evidenily this dog, whose glot- 
{1s Was organized inv manner tu enable him to emit regular 
sonnds, attached no more sense to his words than do the par- 
roquets, parrots, jackdaws and magpies to theirs. A phrase 
with animals 1s nothing more than a kind of song or spoken 
cry, borrowed froin a stiange Janguage of which they do not 
know the meaning. 

llowever that might be, Dingo had become the hero of the 
deck, of which fact he took no proud advantage. Several 
times Captain Tull aepeated the eapeiment. ‘The wooden 
eubes of the alphabet were plaecd before Dingo, and invaria- 
bly, without an error, without hesitation, the two Ietlers, § 
und VY, were chosen from among all by the singular animal, 
while the others never attiacted jis attention. 

As for Cousin Benedict, this experiment was often renewed 
before him, without seeming to interest him. 

*“Meanwhile,’’ he condescended to say one day, ‘we must 
not believe that the dogs alone have the privilege of being in- 
telligent im this manner. Other animals equal them, simply 
in following their instinct, Look at the rats, who abandon 
the slip destined to founder at sea; the heavers, who know 
how to foresee the rising of the waters, and build their dams 
Ingher in consequence, those horses of Nicomedes, of Sean- 
derberg, and of Oppien, whose grief was such that they ded 
when their masters did; those asses, so remarkable for their 
memory, and many other beasts which have done honor to 
the animal kingdom, IJave we not scen birds, marvelously 
erect, that correetly write words dictated by their professors; 
cockatoos that count, as well asa reckoner in the Longitude 
Office, the number of persons present in a parlor? Has there 
not existed a parrot, worth a hundied gold crowns, that re- 
cited the Apostle’s Creed to the cardinal, his master, without 
missing a word? Finally, the legitimate pride of an entomolo- 
gist should be raised to the highest point, when he sees sim- 
ple insects give proofs of a superior intelligence, and affirm 
eloquently the axiom; 


‘““*TIn minimis maximus Deus,’ 
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the largest cities, those aquatic argyronetes which mannfac- 
ture diving-bells, without having ever learned the mechanism; 
those fleas which draw carriages like veritable coachmen, 
which go through the exercise as well as riflemen, which fire 
off cannon better than the commissioned artillerymen of West 
Point? No! this Dingo does not ment so many enlogies, and 
if he is so strong on the alphabet, 1t 1s, without doubt, be- 
cause he belongs to a species of mastiff, not yet classified im 
zoological science. the canis alphabeticus of New Zealand. 

In spite of these disconises and others of the enyions ento- 
mologist, Dingo lost nothing in the public estimation, and 
continned to be treated us a phenomenon in the conversations 
of the forecastle. 

All this time, 1t 1s probable that Negoro did not share the 
enthnsiasm of the ship in regard to the animal. Perhaps he 
found it too mtelhgent. However, the dog always showed 
the same animosity against the head cook. and. doubtless, 
would have brought upon itself some misfortune, if it had not 
been, for one thing, ‘* a dog to defend itself,” and for another, 
protected by the sympathy of the whole crew. 

So Negoro avoided coming into Dingo’s presence more than 
ever. But Dick Sand had observed that since the incident of 
the two letters, the reeipiocul antipathy between the man and 
the dog was increased, That was truly mexpheable. 

On February 10th, the wind from the northeast, which, till 
then, had always succeeded those long and oye: wheliming 
culms, during which the “ Pdgrim” was stationary, began to 
abate perceptibly. Captam IInll then could hope that a 
change in the direction of the atmospheric currents was gomg 
to tuke place. Perhaps the schooner would finally sail with 
the wind. Ttwas still only ninetcen days since her departure 
from the port of heMagd! The delay was not yet of much 
account, and, with a favorable wind, the “ Pilgrim,” well 
rigged, would easily make up for lost time. But several days 
must still elapse before the breezes would blow 1ight froin the 
west, 

This part of the Pacific was always deserted. No vessel 
showed itself in these parts. It was a lutitnde trnly forsaken 
by navigators, The whalers of the southern seus were not yet 
prepared to go beyond the tropic. Onthe © Pilgrim,” which 
peculiar cucumstances had obliged to leave the fishing 
grounds before the end of the sexson, they must not expeeb 
to Cross wWyv shin hannd far the Gaye doatimation 
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As to the tians-pieitic packet-boats, it has been already said 
that they did not tollow so Ingh ap arallel in {hei passages 
between Australia and the Ameuiean continent, 

llowever, even if the sea is deserted, onc must not give up 
observing 1t to the extreme limits of the horizon. Monoto- 
nous asit may appear to heedless minds, it 1s none the less in- 
finitely varied for him who knows how to comprehend it, Its 
shghtest changes chum the imagimation of one who feels the 
poetry of the ocean. Amanne heb which floats up and down 
on the wayes, a branch of sargusso whose light track zebras, 
the surface of the waters, an end of a board, “whose history he 
would wish to guess. he would need nothing more. Facing 
this infinite. the mind is no longer stopped by anything. Jin- 
agmation runs riot. Hach of those molecules of walter, {lat 
ey raporation is continually changing from the sea to the sky, 
contains perhaps the sceret of some catastrophe. So, those 
are to be envied, whose inner consciousness knows how to m- 
ternogute the mysteries of the ocean, those spirits who rise 
from its mo\ ing surface to the heights of heayen. 

Besides, life always mamfests itself above as well as below 
the seas. The ‘‘ Pilgiim’s” passengers could sce tights of 
birds excited in the pursmt of the smallest fishes, lirds 
which, before winter, fly from the cold climate of the poles. 
And mote than onee, ick Sand, a scholar of Mrs. Weldon’s, 
in that branch as m others, gave proofs of marvelous skill 
with the gun and pistol, in binging down some of those 
rapid- winged creatures. 

aha were white petrels here; there, other petiels, whose 
wings were embroidered with brown. Sometimes, also, com- 
pames of damiers passed, or some of those penquins ‘whose 
vait on land is so heavy and so ridiculous. Iowever, as Cap- 
tain Jfull remarked, these penqnins, using ther stumps like 
true fins, can challenge the most rapid fishes in swimming, to 
such an extent even, that sailors have often confounded them 
with bonitoes. 

lligher, gigantie albatrosses heat the air with great strokes, 
displaying an extent of ten fect between the extremitics of 
their wings, and then came to hght on the surface of thie 
waters, which they scarehed with their beaks to get their 
food. 

All these seenes made a varied spectacle, that only sonls 
closed tothe charms of nature wonld have found monotonons. 

That das We. Weerlaewa taldlong edt on the & Pilgrim,” 
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when a rather cnrions phenomenon attracted her attention. 
The waters of the sea had become reddish quite suddenly. 
One might have beheved that they had just been stamed with 
blood; and this inexplicable tmmge extended as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Dick Sand was then with httle Jack near Mrs, Weldon, 

“Vick,” she said to the young novice, “do vou see that 
sinenlar color of the waters of the Pacific? Is 1t due to the 
presence of a maine heb?” 

‘No, Mrs, Weldon,” replied Dick Sand, ‘“‘that tinge is 
produced by mviiads of little crustaccans, which generally 
serve to nourish the great mammufers, Fishermen call that, 
not without reason, * whales’ food.’ ” 

“Crustaceans!” said Mis. Weldon. ‘*But they are so 
small that we might almost call them sea insects. Perhaps 
Cousin Benedict would be very much enchanted to make a 
collection of them.” Then calling’ ‘* Consin Benedict!” ened 
slic 

Cousin Benedict appeared out of the companion-way almost 
at the same time as Captain ull. 

** Cousin Benedtet,” said Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘see that immense 
reddish field which extends as far as we can sce.” 


** Hold!” said Captain Tw], ‘*That is whale’s food. Mr. 
Sencdict, a fine occasion to study this curious species of 
ciustacea,” 

* Phew!” from the entomologist. 


* Vfow—phew'” cried the captain ‘But you have no 
night to profess such mdifference. These erustaceans form 
one of the six classes of the articulates, if Lam not mistaken, 
and as sueh 4 ; 

* Phow'? said Cousin Benedict agaim, shaking Ins head. 

‘* For instance I find you passably disdainful for an 
entomologist!” 


** Entomologtst, 14 may be,” replied Cousin Benedict, © but 
more particularly hexupodist, Captam Jfull, please remember.” 

* Atall events,” rephed Captain Lid}, ‘uf these er ustaccans 
do not interest you, it cant be helped; but it wonld he of hor- 
wise If you possessed it Whale’s stomach. hen what a regale' 
Do you seo, Mrs. Weldon, when we whalers, durmg the fish- 
ing season, arnive du sight of a shoul of these crustaceans, we 


have only time to prepare our harpoons and our lines. We 
M6 certatm that tha eave deat dadtant 
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“Ts it possible that such little beasts can feed such lairge 
ones?” evied Jack, 

“Ah! my boy,” rephled Captain Hull, “hittle grains of 
vermicelli, of floui, of feeula powder, do they not make yery 
sood porridge? Yes; aud nature has willed that it should be 
so. When «a whale floats in the midst of these red waters, its 
soup is served; it has only to open its 1mmense mouth. 
Myniads of crustaceans enter it. The numeious plates of 
those whalebones with which the animal's palate is furnished, 
serve to strain hike fishermen’s nets; nothing ean get ont of 
them again, and the mass of crustaceans is ingulfed in the 
whale’s vast stomach, as the soup of your dinner in yours.” 

* You think nght, Jack.” observed Dick Sand, ‘that 
Madam Whale does not lose time in picking these crustaceans 
one by one, as you pick shrimps.” 

““T may add,” said Captain Ifull, ‘‘ that itis just when the 
enormous gourmand is occupied in this way, that it is casiest 
to approach it without exciting its suspicion. That is the 
favorable moment to hiarpvon it with some success.” 

at that instant, and as if to corroborate Captain Hull, a 
sailor's voice was heard from the front of the ship: 

* A whale to Jarboard!” 

Captain JLull strode up. 

‘* A whale!” eried he. 

And his fisherman's instinct urging him, he hastened to 
the ** Pilerim’s”’ foreeastle. 

Mrs. Weldon, Jack, Dick Sand, Cousin Benedict himsclf, 
followed him at once. 

In fact, four miles to windward a certain bubbling indi- 
cated that a huge marine mammifer was moving in the 
midst of the red waters. Whalers could not be mistaken in 
it. But the distance was stil] too considerable to inake rt 
possible to recognize the speeies to which this mammifer be- 
longed. These species, in faet, are qnite distinct. 

Was it one of those ‘‘mght ” pre which the fishermen 
of the Northern Ocean seck most particularly? Those ceta- 
ceans, Which lack the dorsal fin, but whose skin covers a 
thick stratum of lard, may attain a length of cighty feet, 
though the average does not exeeed sixty, and then a single 
one of those monsters furmshes as much as a hundred barrels 
of oil 

Was it, on the contrary, a ‘‘liumpback,” belonging to the 
speciesel val uoplts,ad yuattou who » tormmation should 
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at least gain it the entomologist’s esteem? These possess 
dorsal fins, white in color, and as long as half the body, which 
resemble a pair of wings—somet)ung like a flymg whale. 

Had they not in view, more hkely, a ‘‘finback ” mammi- 
fer, aswell known by the name ‘“‘jubarte,” which is provided 
with a dorsal fin, and whose length may equal that of the 
“right” whale? 

Captain Tull and his crew conld not yet decide, but they 
regarded the animal with more desire than admiration. 

f it is tine that a clochmaker cannot find himself in a 
room in the presence of a clock without experiencing the ir- 
resistible wish to wind it up. how much more mnst the 
whaler, before a whale, be seized with the imperative desire to 
take possession of it? The hunteis of laige game. they say, 
are more eager than the hunters of small game. Then, the 
larger the animal, the more it exeites eovetonsness. Then, 
how shonld hunters of elephants and fishers of whalers feel? 
And then there was that disappointment, felt by all the 
‘ Pilgrim’s”’ crew, of returning with an incomplete cargo. 

Meanwhile, Captain Hull tied to distinguish the animal 
which had been signalled in the offing, It was not very visi- 
ble from that distance. Nevertheless, the trained eye of a 
whaler conld not be deceived in certain details easier to dis- 
cern at a distance. 

In fact, the water-spont, that is, that column of vapor and 
water which the whale throws back by its 1ents, would at- 
tiact Captain Hull's attention, and fix it on the species to 
which this cetacean belonged. 

“hat isnot a ‘right’ whale,” cried he. ‘* Its water-spout 
would be at once higher and of a smaller volume On the 
other hand, if the noise made by that spout in escaping eonld 
he compared to the distant noise of a cannon, I should be led 
to beheve that that whale belongs to the species of ‘hump- 
backs;’ but there is nothing of the kind, and, on listening, 
we are assured that this noise 1s of quite a different natuie. 
What is your opinion on this subjeet, Dick?” asked Captain 
Tull, turning toward the novice. 

“J am ready to believe, captain,” replied Dick Sand, ‘that 
we have to do with a jubarte. See how his 1ents throw that 
column of hiqid violently into the air, Does it not seem te 
you alsomwhich would confirm iny idea—that that sport con- 
tains more water than condensed vapor? And, if Tam not 
mistaken 1 1¢ 4 aneetal neonharity af tho imharte 7 
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“In fact, Dick,” replied Captain Till, “ there is no longer 
any doubt possible! It is a jubarte which floats on the sur- 
face of these red waters.” 

‘That's fine.” cried little Jack. 

* Yes, my boy! and when we think that the great beast 13 
there. m process of breakfasting, and little suspecting that 
the whalers are walching it.” 

T would dare to affirm that it is a jubarte of great size,” 
observed Dick Sand. 


Truly,” rephed Captain IIull, who was gradually becom- 
ing more excited. ‘I think it is at least seventy fect long!” 

**Good!? added the boatswain. “Half a dozen whales of 
that size would suttice to fill a ship as large as ours!” 

“Yes, that wonld be sufficient,” rephed Captain ILall, who 
mounted on the bowsprit to see better. 

“And with this one,” added the boatswain, ‘* we should 
take on boad in a few hours the half of the two hundred 
barrels of oi] which we lack.” 

“ Yes!—truly—yes!” murmured Captain IIull, 

“That is true,” continned Dick Sand; “but it is some- 
times a hard matter to attack those eno:mons Jubartes!” 


“Very hard, very hard!” returned Captain IInll. “ Those 
balcenopters have formidable tails, which must not be ap- 
proached without distrust. The strongest pirogne would not 
resist w well-given blow. But, then, the profit is worth the 
trouble!” 

‘‘ Bah!” said one of the sailors, ‘‘a fine jubarte is all the 
same a fine capture!” 

“ And ee ble!” replied another. 

“Tt would be a pity not to salnte this one on the way!” 

Tt was evident that these brave sailors were growing excited 
in looking at the whale — It was a whole cargo of barrels of 
oi] that was floating within reach of ther hands, ‘To hear 
them, without doubt there was nothing more tu he done, ex- 
cept to stow thuse barrels in the “ Pylorim’s” hold to com- 
plete her lading. Some of the sailors, monnted on the rat- 
lines of the foreshiouds, uttered longing cries. Captain ul, 
who no longer spoke, was in a dilemma. ‘There was some- 
thing there, like an irresistible magnet, which attracted the 
bie Terim ” and all her crew. 

‘Mamma. mamma!” then ericd little Jack, ““T should 
WREPLO Daye ls) Wiel! . 092 Low Aa stead?’ 
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“Ah! you wish to have this whale, my boy! Ah! why 
not, my friends?” replied Captain Hull, finally yielding to 
his secret desire. ‘ Our additiona) fishermen are Jacking, 1b 
is true, but we alone 4 

‘© Yes! yes!” cried the sailors, with a single voice, 

“This will not be the first time that I have followed the 
trade of harpooner,” added Captain Hull. “‘and you will see 
if I still know how to throw the harpoon!” 

‘¢ Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” responded the crew. 





CHAPTER. VI: 
PREPARATIONS. 


Ir will be understood that the sight of this prodigious 
mammiufer was necessary to produce such excitement on board 
the “‘ Pilgrim.” 

The whale, which floated in the middle of the red waters, 
appeared enormous. ‘I’o capture it, and thus complete the 
cargo, that was ve1y tempting. Could fishermen let such an 
occasion escape then? 

However, Mrs. Weldon believed she ought to ask Captain 
TTull if it was not dangerous for his men and for him to at- 
tack a whale under those circumstances. 

“No, Mrs, Weldon,” rephed Captain Uull, ‘More than 
once it has been my lot to jira the whale with a single boat, 
and I have always finished by tuking possession of it. I re- 
peat it, there is no danger for us, nor, consequently, for your- 
self.” 

Mrs Weldon, reassured, did not persist. 

Captain JLull at onve made his preparations for captning 
the yubarte, Ue knew by experience that the purstut of that 
bal@nopter was not fiee from difficulties, and ho wished ty 
parry all 

What rendered this capture less easy, was that the schoon- 
er’s crew could only work by meaus of a single boat, while 
the “ Pilgrim ” possessed a long-boat, placed on its stocks be- 
tween the main-mast and the mizzen-mast, besides three 
Whale-bouts, of which two were suspended on the Jarboard 
and starboard pegs, and the third aft, outside the crown- 
work, 

(renerally these three whale-hoals were employed simul- 
taneously Lett by a lb, ot athe fish 
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Ing season, we know, an additional crew, hired at the sta- 
tions of New Zealand, came to the assistance of the ‘ Vi1- 
eri’s’ sulors. 

Now, in the present circumstances, the ‘* Pilgrim ” conld 
only furnish the five sailors on boud—that is, enough to arm 
asingle whale-boat. ‘To utilize the gronp of Tom and his 
fiends, who had offered themselves at once, was impossible. 
In fact, the working of a fishing pirogue requires very well 
tiamed scamen, A false move of the helm, or a false stroke 
of an oar, would be cnuugh to compromise the safety of the 
Whale-boat durmg an attack. 

On the other hand, Captain Il did not wish to leave his 
ship without leaving on board at least one man fiom the crew, 
11 Whom he had confidence. It was necessary to provide for 
all eventualities. 

Now Captain Hull, obliged to choose strong scamen to man 
the whale-boat, was forced to put on Dick Sand the care of 
guarding the ** Vilgrim.” 

* Dick,” said he to him. ‘1 shall charge you to remain on 
board diuing my absence, which I hope will be short.” 

“Well, oi,” 1¢plicd the young novice. 

Dick Sand would have wished to take part in this fishing, 
which had a great attraction for him, but he understood that, 
for one reason, aman’s arms were worth more than his for 
service in «a whale-boat, and that for another, he alone could 
replace Captain Hull. So he was satisfied. The whale-bout’s 
crew must be composed of the five men, including ihe master, 
Jfowik, which formed the whole crew of the ‘ Pilgrim.” 
The four sailors were going to take their places at the oars, 
and Howik wonld hold the stern oar, wlich serves to guide 
a boat of this kind. A simple rudder, in fact, would not 
have a prompt enough action, and in case the side oars should 
be disabled, the stern oar, wel] handled, could put the whale- 
boat beyond the reach of the monster’s blows. 

‘There was only Captain Tull besides, He had reserved to 
himeelf the post of harpooncr, and, as he had said, this would 
not be his first attempt. It was he who must first throw the 
harpoon, then watch the unrolling of the long Ime fastened 
ut its end; then, finally finish the animal with spears, when it 
should return to the surface of the ocean. 

Whalers sometimes employ firearnis for this hind of fishing. 

sy mean of a peel inetrament a cort of small cannon, 
stationg J Chey uu Godid the chip or at the font of the boat, 
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they throw either a harpoon, which draws with it the rope 
fastened to its end, or explosive balls, which produce great 
ravages in the body of the animal. 

But the “ Pigrim” was not furnished with apparatus of 
this kind. ‘This was, besides, an instrument of igh price, 
rather difficult to manage, and fishermen, but little friendly 
to innovations, seem tu prefer the employment of primitive 
weapons, which they use skilfully—that 1s to say, the har- 
poon and spear. 

It was then by the usual method, attacking the whale with 
the sword, that Captain Hull was going to attempt to cap- 
ture the jubarte signaled five miles from his ship. 

Besides, the weather would favor this expedition. The sea, 
being very calm, was propitious for the working of a whale- 
boat. The wind was going down, and the ‘ Pilgrim ” would 
only drift in an insensible manner while her crew were ocen- 
pied in the ofting. 

So the starboard whale-boat was 1mmediately lowered, and 
the four sailors went into it. 

ITowik passed them two of those long spears which serve 
as harpoons, then two Jong lanees with sharp points. ‘To 
those offensive arms he added five coils of those strong flexi- 
ble ropes that the whalers call ‘lines,’ and which measure 
six hundred feet in Iength. Less would not do, for it some- 
times happens that these cords, fastened end to end, are not 
enough for the “demand,” the whale plunges down so deep. 

Such were the different weapons which were carefully dis- 
posed in the front of the boat. 

ITowick and the four sailors only waited for the order to let 
go the rope. 

A single place was vacant in the prow of the whale-boat— 
that which Captain [Tull would ocenpy. 

It is needless to say that the “ Pilgrim’s” crew, before 
quitting her, had brought the ship's sails aback. In other 
words, the yards were braced in such a manner that the sails, 
counteracting their action, kept tlie vessel almost stationary. 

Just ashe was about to embark, Captain Tull gave a last 
glance at his ship. Tle was sure that all was in order, the 
halliards well turned, the sails suitably trammed. As he was 
leaving the young novice on board during an absence which 
might lise severul howrs, he wished, wttl a good reasou, thitt 
unless for some irgent cause, Dick Sand would not have to 
CROCIIG : Pum p. 
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At the moment of departing he gave the young man some 
last words of advice 

* Dick,” said he, **1 leave yon alone. Watch over every- 
thing. If, as is possible, it should become necessary to get 
the ship under way, m case we should be led too far in pur- 
suil of this jubarte, ‘Tom and Jis companions could come to 
vour ad perfectly well. After telling them clearly what they 
would have to do, } am assured that they would do 1t.” 

* Yes, Captain Hull,” rephed old Tom, ‘‘and Mr. Dick 
can count on us.” 

Command! command!’ ered Bat. “We have such a 
strong desire to make ourselves useful,” 

“On what must we pull?” asked LMereules, turning up the 
laree sleeves of his jacket. 

**On nothing just now,” rephed Dick Sand, smiling. 

‘¢ At your service,’’ continued the colossus, 

“Dick,” continued Captain ITull, ‘* the weather is beauti- 
ful. ‘Vhe wind has gone down. There is no indication that 
it will freshen again. Above all, whatever may happen, do 
not put a boat to sea, and do not leave the ship.” 

“That 1s understood.” 

“Jf it should become necessary for the ‘Pilgrim’ to come 
to us, I shall make a signal to you, by hoisting a flag at the 
end of a boat-hook,”’ 

‘‘ Nest assured, captain, I shall not lose sight of the whale- 
boat,” replied Dick Sand. 

‘Good, my boy,” replied Captain Hull. ‘‘ Conrage and cool- 
ness. Behold yourselt assistant captain. Do honor to your 
grade. No one has been such ut your age!” 

Dick Sand did not reply, but he blushed while smiiing. 
Captain Hull understood that blush and that snule, 

©The honest boy!” he said to himself; *‘ modesty and good 
humor, in truth, rt is just like him?!’ 

Meanwhile, by these urgent recommendations, it was plain 
that, even though there would be no danger in doing it, Cap- 
tain IHI[ull did not Jeaye his ship willingly, even for a few 
hours. Butan irresistible fisherman's instinct, above all, the 
strong desne to complete lus cargo of oil, and not fall short 
of the engagements made by James W. Weldon in Valparaiso, 
all that told him to attempt the adventure  Lesides, that 
sen, so fine, was maryclously conducive to the pursmt of a 
ectaccan. Neither his crew nor he could resist such a tempta- 
tion. “Vaw thane cot © tend Tee thnally complete, and this 
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last consideration touched Captain Hull’s heart above every- 
thing. 

Captain Hull went toward the ladder. 

“‘T wish you success,” said Mrs. Weldon to him. 

«Thank you, Mrs. Weldon.” 

“IT beg you, do not do too much harm to the poor whale,” 
cried little Jack. 

“© No, my boy,” 1eplied Captain Hull, 

‘‘Take it very gently, sir.” 

“© Yes—with gloves, httle Jack.” 

‘* Sometimes,” observed Cousin Benedict, ‘we find rather 
curious insects on the back of these large mammals.” 

‘Well, Mr. Benedict,” replied Captain Hull, laughing, 
“you shall have the nght to ‘entomologize’ when our jubarte 
will be alongside of the * Pilgrim.’” 

Then turning to Tom: 

«Tom, I count on your companions and you,”’ said he, ‘‘ to 
assist us in cutting up the whale, when it is lashed to the 
ship’s hull—which will not be long.” 

“* At your disposal, sir,” replied the old black. 

*€ Good!” rephed Captam Hull. 

* Dick, these honest men will aid you in preparing the 
empty barrels. Jwiing onr absence they will bring them on 
deck, and by this means the work will go fast on our return.” 
. “That shall be done, captain.” 

For the benefit of those who do not know, it is necessary 
to say that the yubarte, once dead, must be towed as far as 
the “Pilgrim.” and firmly lashed to her starboard side. 
Then the sailors, shod in boots, with eramp-hooks would 
tuke their places on the back of the enormons eetacean, and 
entit up methodically in parallel bands marked off from 
the head to the tail. ‘These bands would be then cut across 
in slices of a fout and a half, then divided into pieces, which, 
after being stowed in the lurrels, would be sent to the bottom 
of the hold, 

Generally the whaling ship, when the fishing is over, man- 
ages to land as soon as possible, so as to finish her manipula- 
tions, "The crew Jands. and then proceeds to melt the lard, 
which, wider the action of the heat. gives up all its nseful 
purt—that is, the oil In this operation, the whale’s lard 
weighs about a thind of its weight 

But, under present circumstances, Captain Wall could not 
dream ¢ ramen. Ile only 
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counted on melting this quantity of lard at Valparaiso. Be- 
sides, with winds which could not fail to hail from the west, he 
hoped to muke the American coast before twenty days, and 
that lapse of time could not compiomise the results of his 
fishing, : 

The moment for setting ont had come. Before the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s” sails had been brought aback, she had drawn a hittle 
nearer to the place where the jubarte continued to signal its 
presence by jets of vapor and water. 

The jubarte was all this time swimming in the middle of 
the vast red ficld of crustaceans, openimg ifs large mouth 
antomatically, and absorbing at cuch draught mynads of ani- 
maleules. 

4ceoiding to the experienced ones on board, there was no 
fear that the whale dicamt of escapmng. It was, doubtless, 
what the whalers call a “fighting ” whale. 


gene Tlull strode over the netting, and, descending the 
rope ladder, he reached the prow of the whale-boat. 

Mrs. Weldon, Jack, Cousin Benedict, Tom, and his com- 
panions, for a last tme wished the captain snecess. 

Dingo itself, rising on its paws and passing its head above 
the railmg, seemed to wish to say good-bye to the crew. 

Then all returned to the prow, so as to lose none of the 
very attractive movements of such a fishing. 


The whale-boat put off, and, under the impetus of its four 
oars, vigorously handled, it began to distance itself fiom the 
** Palgyim.”’ 

“Watch well, Dick, watch well! cried Captain Tull to 
the young novice for the last time. 

“Count on me, sir.” 

‘One eye for the ship, one eye for the whale-boat, my boy. 
Do not forget it.” 

“That shall be done, captain,” rephed Dick Sand, who 
went to tahe his place near the helm. 

Already the light boat was several hundred feet fiom the 
ship. Captain IInll, standing at the prow, no longer able to 
rite himself heard, renewed his injunctions by the most cx- 
pressive gestures. 

It was then that Dingo, its paws still resting on the railing, 
gave a sort of lamentable bark, which would have an unfavor- 
able effect npon men somewhat given to superstition. 

That pork (yen doude Mrs, Weldon shudder, a 
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Dingo,” said she, ‘‘ Dingo, is that the way you enconrage 
your friends? Come, now, 4 fine bark, very clear, very sonar- 
ous, very joyful.” 

But the dog barked no more, and, letting itself fall back on 
its paws, it came slowly to Mrs. W eldon, whose hand it licked 
affectionately. 

“Tt does not wag its tail,” murmured Tom in a low fone. 
** Bad sign—bad sign.” 

But almost at once Dingo stood up, and a how!) of anger 
escaped it. 

Mrs. Weldon turned round. 

Negoro had just left his quarters, and was going toward the 
forecastlo, with the intention, no donbt, of looking for him- 
self at the movements of the whale-boat, 

Dingo rushed at the head cook, a prey to the strongest as 
well as to the most inexphicable fury. 

Negoro seized a hand-sjnke and took an attitnde of defence. 

The dog was going to spring at his throat. 

“ Here, Dingo, hee!” ciied Dick Sand, who, leaving his 
post of observ ation for an instant, ran to the prow of the ship. 

Mrs. Weldon, on her side, songht to calm the dog. 

Dingo obeyed, not without yepugnance, and returned to 
the young novice growling secretly. 

Negoro, had not pronouneed a single word, but his face had 
grown pale for a moment. Letting” go of his hand- -spike, he 
regained his cabin. 

“4 Hereules,” then said Dick Sand, “I charge you especially 
to watch over that man.’ 

“7 shall wateh,” ply rephed Herenles, clenching his 
two enormons fists in sign of assent. 

Mrs. Weldon and Dick Sand then turned their eyes again 
on the whaie-boat, which the four oarsmen bore rapidly aw ay. 

It was nothing but a speck on the sea. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TE Ts MO UR AaTe Tle 


Carrary Tctn, an caperienced whaler, would leave noth- 
ing to chance. ‘The capture of a jubarte is a difficult thing. 
No precaution ought to be negleeted. None was in this case, 

And, first of all, Captain [Tull sailed so a8 to come up lo 
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the whale on the leeward, so that no noise might disclose the 
boat's approach. 

Howik then steered the whale-boat, following the rather 
clongated curve of that reddish shoal, in the midst of which 
floated the jubarte. They would thus turn the curve. 

The boatswain, set over this work, was a seaman of great 
coolness, who inspired Captain Hull with every confidence. 
H[e had not to fear either hesitauion or distraction from 
Howik. 

* Attention to the stecring, Howik,” said Captain Hull. 
“We are going to try to surprise the jubarte. We will 
only show ourselves when we are near enough to harpoon it.” 

* That is understood, sir,” replied the boatswain. ‘Iam 
going to follow the contour of these reddish waters, so as to 
keep to the leeward.” 

* Good!” said Captain IIull. ‘ Boys, as little noise as 
possible m rowing,” 

The oars, carefully mnfiied with straw, worked silently. 
The boat, skilfully steered by the boatswain, had reached the 
large shoal of erustaccans. ‘I'he starboard oars still sank im 
the green and limpid water, while those to larboaid, raising 
the reddish hquid, scemed to rain drops of blood. 

* Wine and water!” said one of the sailors. 

“Yes,” rephed Captain Tull, ‘‘ but water that we cannot 
drink, and wine that we cannot swallow. Come, boys, let 
us not speak any more, and heave closer!” 


The whale-boat, steered by the boatswain, ghded noise- 
lessly on the surface of those half-greascd waters, as if it were 
floating on a bed of oil. 

The jubarte did not budge, and did not seem to have yet 
perceived the boat, which described a circle around it. 


Captain Hull, in making the circuit, neccessarily went far- 
ther from the “© Pilgrim,” which gradually grew smaller in 
the distance his rapidity with which objects diminish at 
sea has always an odd effect. Jt seems as if we look at them 
shortened through the large end of a telescope. This optical 
illusion evidently takes place because there are no points of 
comparison on these large spaces. It was thus with thie 
* Pilgiim,” which decreased to the eye and seemed already 
much more distant than she really was. 

Ilalf an hou afte: leaving her, Captain IIull and his com- 
pamons found themestyes exactly ty the leeward of the whale, 
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so that the latter occupied an intermediate point between the 
ship and the boat. 

So the moment had come to approach, while making as lit- 
tle noise as possible. It was not impossible for them to get 
beside the animal and harpoon it ut good range, before its at- 
tention would be attracted. 

‘‘Row more slowly, boys,” said Captain Hull, in a low 
yoice. 

“Tt seems to me,” replied Howik, ‘ that the gudgeon sus- 
pects sumething. It breathes less violently than it did just 
now'” 

‘Silence! silence!” repeated Captain Hull. 

Five minutes later the whale-boat was at a cable’s length 
from the jubarte. A cable’s length, a measure peculiar to 
the sea, comprises a length of one hundred and twenty fath- 
oms, that is to say, two hundied meters. 

The boatswain, standing aft, steered in such a manner as 
to approach the left side of the mammal, but ayoiding, with 
the greatest care, passing within reach of the formidable tail, 
a single blow of which would be enough to ernsh the boat. 

At the prow Captain Hull, his legs a httle apart to main- 
tain his equilibrium, held the weapon with which he was go- 
ing to give the first blow. ‘They could count on his skill to 
fix that ha:poon in the tmaick mass whieh emerged from the 
waters. 

Near the captain, in a pail, was coiled the first of the five 
lines, firmly fastened to the harpoon, and to which they would 
eu ceoea Ae join the other four if the whale plunged to great 

epths. 

“Are we ready, boys?” murmured Captain Hull. 

“Yes,” replied Howik, giasping his oar firmly in his large 
hands. 

‘* Alongside! alongside!” 

The boatswain obeved the oider, and the whale-boat came 
within less than ten feet of the animal. 

The latte: no longer moved, and seemed asleep. 

Whales tlns surprised while asleep offer an easier prize, and 
it often happens that the first blow which is given wounds 
them moitally. 

“This immovableness 1s quite astonishing!” thought Cap- 
tain Hull, © The rascal ought not to be asleep, and never- 
theless There iy something there!’ 
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The boatswain thonght the same, and he tried to see the 
opposite side of the animal. 

Wut it was nol the moment to reflect, but to attack. 

Captain Iull, holding his harpoon by the middle of the 
handle, balanced it several times, to make sure of good aim, 
while ho examined the jubarte’s side. hen he threw it with 
all the stiength of his arm. 

“ Back, back!’ cued he at once. 

And the sailors, pulling together, made the boat recoil rap- 
idly, with the intention of prudently putting it in safety from 
the blows of the cetacean’s tail. 

But at that moment a cry from the boatswain made them 
understand why the whale was so eatraordinarily motionless 
for so long a time on ihe surface of the sea. 

* A young whale!” said he. 

In fact, the jnubarte, alter having been struck by the har- 
poon, was almost entirely overturned on the side, thus dis- 
covering a young whale, which she was in pea of snckling. 

This circumstance, as Captain Hull well knew, would ren- 
der the capture of the jubarte much more difficult. The 
mother was evidently going to defend heiself with greater 
fury, as much for herself as to protect her “little one”—if, 
indeed, we can apply that epithet to an animal wloch did not 
measure less than twenty feet. 

Meanwhile, the jubsurte did not rush at the hoat, as there 
was reason to fear, and there was no necessity, before taking 
flight, to quickly cut the line which connected the boat with 
the harpoon, On the contrary, and as geneially happens, the 
whale, followed by the young one, dived, at first a a very 
cbliqne line; then, using again with an immense hound, she 
commenced to cleave the waters with eatreme rapidity. 

But, befoie she had made her first plunge, Captain Hull 
and the boatswain, both standing, had had time to see her, 
und consequently to estimate her at her tine value. 

This jubarte was, in reality, a whale of the largest size, 
Fiom the head to the tail, she measuied at Jeast eighty feet. 
Ver skin, of a yellowish brown, was much yaried with numer- 
ous spots of a darker brown. 

It would indeed be a pity, after an attack so happily begun, 
to be under the necessity of abandoning so lich a yey. 

The pwrwt, or rather the towing, liad commenced, The 
whale-boat, whose oars had been rused, darted hke an arrow 
WIG ew ieee a the § Tet We Wows, 
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Howik kept it steady, notwithstanding those rapid and 
frightful o:cillations. Captain I[ull, his eye on his prey, did 
not cease making his eternal refrain. 

“Be watehful, Howik, be watchful!” 

And they could be sure that the boatswain’s vigilance would 
not be at fanlt for an mstant. 

Meanwhile, as the whale-boat did not fly nearly as fast as 
the whale, the line of the harpoon spun ont with such rapidity 
that it was to be feared that 1t would take fire in rubbing 
against the edge of the whale-boat. So Captain I{ull took 
care to keep it damp, by filling with water the pail at the 
bottom of igen the Ime was coiled 

All this time the jnbarte did not seem inelmed to stop her 
flight, nor willing to moderate it. The second hne was then 
lashed to the end of the first. and it was not long before it was 
played ont with the same velocity. 

At the end of fire minutes it was necessary to join on the 
third line, whieh ran off under the water. 

The jubarte did not stop The harpoon had evidently not 
penetiated into any vital part of the body. They could even 
observe, by the increased obhquity of the line, that the ani- 
mal, instead of retuining to the surface, was sinking into 
lower depths. 

“The devil!’ ened Captam Hull, ‘but that raseal will 
use up our five lines!” 

‘** And lead us’to a good distance from the ‘ Pilgrim,’ ” re- 
plied the boatswain. 

“ Nevertheless, she must return to the surface to breathe.” 
replied Captam IIull. ‘She is not a fish, and she must have 
the provision of arr like a common individual.” 

“She has held her breath to 1un better,” said one of the 
sailors, laughing. 

In fact, the Ime was unrolling all the time with equal 
rapidity. 

‘To the third Ine, it was soon necessary to join the fourth, 
and that was not done without making the sailors somewhat 
anxious touching their future part of the prize 

“The devil! the devil! murmured Captan Hull, ‘1 
have never scen anything like that! Devihsh jubarte!’ 

Finally, the fifth line had to be let out, and it was already 
half unrolled when it seemed to slacken. 

ee good? cried Captain Till “The line is less 
Suiiy |" wey a , Pe | 
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At that moment, the * Pilgiim was more than five miles 
to the leeward of the whale-bout. Captain ILull, hoisting a 
flag at the end of a boat-hook, gave the signal to come 
nearei, 

And almost at onee, he could see that Dick Sand, aided by 
Tom and his companions, commenced to biace the yards in 
such a manner as to trim them close to the wind. 

But the breeze was feeble and irregular. Jt only enme in 
short puffs. Most certamly, the “Pilgrim” would have 
some trouble in joining the whale-boat, if indeed she could 
reach it. Meanwhile, as they had foreseen, the jubarte had 
retnined to the surface of the water to breathe, with the har- 
poon fixed in her side all the time. She then remained almost 
motionless, seeming to wait for her young whale, which this 
furious course must have left behind. 

Captain Hull made use of the oars so as to join her again, 
and soon he was only a short distance from her. 

Two oars wele laid down and two sailors armed themselves, 
as the captamm had done, with long lances, intended to strike 
the animal. 

Howik worked skilfully then, and held himself ready to 
make the boat tuin rapidly, in case the whale should turn 
suddenly on it. 

‘* Attention!” cried Captain IIull. ‘Do not lose a blow! 
Aim well, boys! Are we ready, Lowik?” 

“T am prepared, sir,” replied the boatswain, “but one 
thing troubles me. It is that the beast, after having fled so 
rapidly, 1s very quiet now.” 

“In fact, Howik, that seems to me srspicious. Let us be 
careful!” 

Yes, but let us go forwaid.” 

Captain ILull grew more and more animated. 

The boat drew still nearer, The jubarte only turned in 
her place. ler young one was no longer near her; perhaps 
she wus trying to find it again 

Suddenly she made a movement with her tail, which took 
her thirty feet away. 

Was Me then going to take flight again, and must they 
take up this intermimable pursuit again on the surface of 
the waters? 

“Attention!” cried Captain Tull. ‘The beast is going 
to take a spring and thiow hevself on us. Steer, Howix, 


steer!” 
A 
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The jubarte, in fact, had turned in such a manner as to 
present heiself in front of the whale-boat. Then, beating 
the sea violently with her enormous fins, she rushed for- 
ward, : 

The boatswain. who expected this dircet blow, turned in 
such a fashion that the yubarte passed by the boat, but with- 
out reaching it. [ 

Captain Hull and the two sailors gave her three vigorous 
thrusts on the passage, seeking to strike some yital organ, 

The jubaite stopped, and, throwing toa great height two 
columns of water mingled with blood, she turned anew on 
the boat, bounding, so to say, ina manner fnghtful to wit- 
ness, 

These seamen must have been expert fishermen, not to lose 
their presence of mind on this occasion. 

Howik again skilfully avoided the jubarte’s attack, by dart- 
ing the boat aside. 

Three new blows, well aimed, again gave the animal three 
new wounds. But, in passing, she struck the water so 
ronghly with her formidable tail, that an enormous wave 
arose, as if the sea were suddenly opened. 

The whale-hoat almost capsized, and, the water rnshing in 
over the side. 1t was half filled. 

* The bucket, the bucket!” eried Captain Hull. 

The two sailors, letting go thei oars, began to bale ont the 
oe rapidly, while the captain ent the hne, now become use- 
ess 

No! the animal, rendered furious by grief, no longer 
dreamt of flight. It was her tuin to attuck, and her agony 
threatened to be terrible. 

A third time she turned round, “head to head,” a seaman 
wonld say, and threw herself anew on the boat. 

sut the whale-boat, half full of water, could no longer 
move with the same facility. In this condition, how could it 
avoid the shock which threatened it? If it conld be no longer 
stecred, there was still less power to escape. 

And besides, no matter how quickly the boat might be pro- 
pelled, the swift jubarte would have always overtaken it with 
afew bounds, It was no longer a queston of attack, but of 
defense. 

Captain TInt understood it all, 

The third attack of the animal could not be entirely kept 
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dorsal fin, bnt with so much force that Jowik was thrown 
down from Ins bench. 

The thiee Janees, unfortunately affected by the oscillation, 
this time missed then aim. 

“Howik! TWowik!? erred Captain Hull, who himeelf had 
been hardly able to keep his place. 

** Present!” replied the boatswain, as he got up. But he 
then perceived that in his fall Jus stern oar had bioken in the 
middle. 

** Another oar!” said Captain Hull. 

““T have one,” rephed IMowik, 

At that moment, a bubbling took place under tlie waters 
only a few fathoms fiom the boat. 

The voung whale had just reappeared. The jubarte saw it, 
and rushed towards it. 

This circumstance could only give amore terrible character 
to the contest. The whale wus going to fight for two. 

Captain ful) looked toward the “ Pilgrim.” His hand 
shook the boat-hook, which bore the flag, frantically. 

What eonld Dick Sand do that had not been already done 
at the first signal from the captain? The ‘‘ Pilgrim’s ” eails 
were trimmed, and the wind commenced to fil] them. Un- 
happily the schooner did not i w® hehx, by which the 
action could be increased to sail faster, 

To lower one of the boats, and, with the ad of the blacks, 
row to the assistance of the captain, would be a considerable 
loss of time; besides, the novice had oiders not to quit the 
ship, no matter what happened. However, he had the stern- 
boat lowered from its pegs, snd towed it along, so that the 
captain and hs companions might take refuge in it, mn case 
of need. 

At that moment the jubarte, covering the young whale 
with her body, had returned to the charge. This time she 
turned in such a manner as to reach the boat exactly. 

‘Attention, Howik!? cried Captam [lull], for the last 
time. 

But the boatswain was, so to speak, disarmed, Instead of 
a lever, whose length gave force, he only held in his hand an 
oar relatively short. Ile tried to put ubout; 1f was impossi- 
ble. 

The sailors knew that they were lost. All rose, giving a 
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A terrible blow from the monster’s tail had just struck the 
whale-boat underneath. The boat, thrown into the air with 
irresistible violence, fell back. broken in three pieces, in the 
midst of waves furiously lashed by the whale’s bounds. 

The unfortunate sailors, although grievously wounded, 
would have had, perhaps, the strength to keep up still, 
either by swimming or by hanging on to some of the floating 
wreck, hat is what Captain Hull did, for he was seen for 
a4 moment hoisting the boatswain on a wieck. 

But the yubarte, in the last degree of fury, turned round, 
sprang up. perhaps in the last pangs of a termble agony, and 
with her tail she beat the troubled waters fnghtfully, where 
the unfortunate sailors were still swimming. 

For some minutes one saw nothing but a liqnid water- 
spout seattering itself in sheafs on all sides, 

A quarter of an hour after, when Dick Sand, who, followed 
by the blacks, had rushed into the boat, had reached the 
scene of the catastrophe, every living creature had disap- 
peared. There was nothing left but some picees of the 
whale-boat on the surface of the waters, red with blood. 





CHAPTER IX. 
OVA PT Asal gNg SAL Dh 


Tre first impression felt by the passengers of the ‘ Pil- 
grim” in presence of this terrible catastrophe, was a com- 
bination of pity and horror, They only thought of this 
frightful death of Captain Hull and the five sailors. This 
fearful scene had just taken place almost under their eyes, 
while they could do nothing to save the poor men. They had 
not even been able to arrive im time to pick up the whale- 
hoats crew, their unfortunate companions, wounded, but 
still living, and to opnose the “ Pilgrim’s”? hull to the ju- 
harte’s formidable blows. Captain lull and his men had for- 
ever disappeared. 

When the schooner arrived at the fatal place, Mrs. Weldon 
fell on her knees, her hands raised toward Ileayen. 

“Let us pray!” said the pious woman, 

She was joined by her httle Jack, who threw himself on 
Ins knees, weeping, near his mother, ‘he poor child under- 
stood it all. = Diek Sand, Nan, V'om, and the other lacks re- 
mained st” a hood tee AM Geel the prayer 
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that Mrs. Weldon addressed to God, recommending to Ilis 
Infinite goodness those who had just appeared before Tim. 

Then Mrs. Weldon, turning to her companions, ‘ And 
now, my friends,” said she, “ let us ask lleaven for strength 
and courage for oursels cs.” 

Yes! They conld not teo earnestly implore the aid of Him 
who ean do all things, for their situation was one of the 
gravest! 

This ship which carried them had no longer a captain to 
command her, no longer a crew to work her, She was in the 
middle of that immense Pucific Ocean, hundreds of miles 
from any land, at the mercy of the winds and waves. 

What fatality then had brought that whale in the ‘9P1l- 
grim’s” course? What stl greater fatality had urged the un- 
foitunate Captain Hull, generally so wise, to risk everything 
in order to complete his cargo? And what a eatastiophe to 
count among the rarest of the annals of whale-fishing was 
this one. which did not allow of the saving of one of the 
whale-boat's sailors! 

Yes, it was a terrible fatality! In fact, there was no longer 
aseaman on hoard the ‘*Pilgiim.” Yes, one—Diek Sand— 
and he was only a beginner, a young man of fifteen. Cap- 
tain, boatswain, sailors, 1f may be said that the whole crew 
was now concentrated in him, 

On boaid there was one lady passenger, a mother and her 
son, whose presence would render the situation mneh more 
difienlt. Then there were also some blacks, honest nen, 
courageous and zealous without a doubt, ready to obey who- 
ever should nndertake to command them, but ignorant of the 
simplest notions of the sailor’s craft. 

Dick Sand stood motionless, his arms crossed, looking at 
the place where Captain J1ull had just been swallowed up— 
Captain Hull, lis protector, for whom he felt a filial atfee- 
tion. Then his eyes searched the horizon, seeking to dis- 
coyer some ship, from which he would demand aid and as- 
sistance, to which he might be able at least to confide Mrs. 
Weldon. JJe would not abandon the ‘‘ Pilgrim,” no, indeed, 
without having tried his best to bring her into port. But 
Mrs. Weldon and her httle boy would be in safety. He 
would have had nothing more to fear for those two beiugs, 
to whom he was devoted body and soul. 

The ocean was deserted. Sinee the disappearance of the 
cre mets spot ranted ts altee ube sta tuce, Al sky 
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and water around the “Pilmim.” The young novice knew 
only too well that he was beyond the routes followed by the 
ships of commerce, and that the othe: whalers were cruising 
sull farther away at the fishing-gronnds. 

However, the question was, to look the situation in_ the 
face, to see things as they were. That is what Dick Sand 
did, asking God, from the depths of lis heart, for aid and 
succor. What resolution was he going to take? 

At that moment Negoro appeared on the deck, which he 
had left after the catastrophe. What had been felt im the 
presence of this irreparable misfortnne by a bemg so cnig- 
matical, no one conld tell. He had contemplated the disaster 
without making a gesture, without departing fiom his speech- 
lessness. Ilis eye had evidently seized all the details of it. 
But if at sueh a moment one conld think of observing him, 
he would he astonished at least, because not a muscle of his 
impassable face had moved. At any rate, and as 1f he had 
not heard it, he had not responded to the pious appeal of 
Mrs. Weldon, praying for the engulfed crew. Negoro walked 
aft, there even where Dick Sand was standing motionless. 
Ife stopped three steps from the novice. 

“You wish to speak to me?” asked Diek Sand. 

*“f wish to speak to Captain TInll,” rephed Negoro, coolly, 
or, m lis absenee, to boatswain Howrk. ’ : 

“Yor know well that both have perished!’ cried the 
novice, 

* Then who commands on board now?” asked Negoro, \ ery 
insolently, F 

“J,” replied Diek Sand, without hesitation. 

“You'”’ said Negoro, shrngging his shouldas. “A cap- 
tain of fifteen years?” 

“A captain of fifteen years!” replied the novice, advancing 
toward the cook, 

The latter drew hack. 

“Vo not forget it,” then said Mrs. Weldon. ‘‘'There is 
but one captam here—Captain Sand, and itis well for all to 
remember that he will know how to make himself obeyed.” 

Negoro bowed, mumurmg nian ienical tone a few words 
that they could not understand, and he returned to his post. 

We see, Dich’s resolintion was taken, 

Meanwhile the schooner, under the action of the bieeze, 
which commenced to freshen, had already passed beyond the 
vast shou! ef mya bog pe ey 
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Dick Sand examined the condition of the sails; then his 
eves were cast on the deck, IIe had then this sentiment, 
that, if a frghiful responsibility fell upon him in the future, 
it was for him to have the strength to accept it. Tedared to 
look at the survivors of the ‘‘ Milgnm,” whose eyes were now 
fixed on him. And, reading in their fuces that he could count 
on them, he suid to them in two words, that they could in 
their turn count on him. 

Dick Sand had, in all sineerity, examined his conscience. 


If he was capable of taking 1n or setting the sails of the 
schooner, uecording to circumstances, by employing the arms 
of ‘om und his companions, he evidently did not yet 
possess all the knowledge necessury to determine his position 
by ealeulation. 


In four or five years more, Dick Sand would know thor- 
oughly that beantiful and difficult sailor's craft. He would 
know how to use the sextant—that instrument which Captam 
Hull's hand had held every day, and which gave him the 
height of the stars. Ie would read on the chronometer the 
hour of the meridian of Greenwich, and from it would be able 
to deduce the longitude by the hour angle. The sun would 
be made Ins counsellor each day, The moon—the plancts 
would sav to him, ‘‘ There, on that point of the ocean, is thy 
ship!” That firmament, on which the stars move like the 
hands of a perfect clock, which nothmg shakes nor can de- 
range, and whose accuracy 1s absolute—that firmament would 
tell lim the hours and the distances. By astronomical obser- 
vations he would know, as his captain had known every day, 
nearly toa mile, the place oceupied by the “ Pilgrim,” and 
the course followed as well as the course to follow. 

And now, by reckoning, that is by the progress measured 
on the log, pomted out by the compass, and corrected by the 
diift, he must alone ask his way. 

However, he did not falter. 

Mrs. Weldon understvod all that was passing in the young 
novice’s resolute heart. 

“Thank you, Dick,” she said to him, in a voice whieh did 
not tiemble. ‘ Captum Tull is no more. All Jiis crew have 
perished with lim, The fate of the ship 1s in your hands! 
Dick, you will save the ship and those on board? 

“Yes, Mrs. Weldon,” replied Dick Sand, “yes! I shall 
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“Tom and his companions are honest men, on whom you 
can depend entirely.” 

‘-T know it, and I shall make sailors of them, and we shal] 
work together, With fine weather, that will be easy, With 
bad weather—well, with bad weather, we shall strive. and we 
shall save you yet, Mrs. Weldon—you and your httle Jack, 
both! Yes, I teel that I shall do 1t.” 

And he repeated: 

‘*With the aid of God!” 

‘Now, Dick, can you tell where the ‘ Pilgrim’ 1s?” asked 
Mrs Weldon. 

* Easily,” replied the noviee. “I have only to consult the 
chart on board, on which her position was marked yesterday 
by Captain Hull.” 

« And will you be able to put the shipin the nghs daree- 
thon?” 

«Yes, I shall be able to put her prow to the east. nearly at 
the point of the American coast that we must reach.” 

‘But, Dick,” returned Ahrs. Weldon, ‘you well under- 
stand, do you not, that this catastrophe may, and indeed must, 
modify onr first projects? Itisno longer a question of taking 
the ‘Pilgrim’ to Valparaiso. The nearest port of the Amer- 
ican coast is now her port of destination.” 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Weldon.” rephed the novice. ‘So, fear 
nothing! We cannot fail to reach that Amenican coast, which 
stretches so far to the south.” 

Where is it situated?” ashed Mrs. Weldon. 

“There, in that dircetion,” 1ephed Dick Sand. pointing to 
the east, which he knew by means of the compass. 

‘Well, Dick, may we reach Valparaiso, or any other part 
of the coast. What matter? What we want is to Jand.’ 

* And we shall doit. Mis. Weldon, and T shall land you 
on a good place,” iephed the young man, in a firm voice. 
*« Besides, nm standing in for the Jand, 1 do not renounce the 
hope of encountering some of those vessels wlnch do the 
coasting trade on that shore. Ah! Mrs. Weldon, the wind 
begins to blow steadily from the northwest! God giant that 
it may aay an; weshall niake progress, and good progiess. 
We shall drive in the offing, with all our sails set, from the 
brigantine to the flyang-jib!” 

Dick Sand had spoken with the confidence of the seaman, 
Who feels that he stands on a good slip, a ship of whose every 
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call his companions to set the sails propeily, when Mrs, Wel- 
don reminded him that he onght first to know the “ Pil- 
grin’s “ position. 

lt was, indeed, the first thing todo. Dick Sand went into 
the captain's cabin for the chart on which the position of the 
day before was indicated. Ile could then show Mrs. Weldon 
that the schooner was im Jatitude 45° 35’, and in Jengitude 
164° 13’, for, m the last twenty-four hours, she had not, so to 
say, made any progress. 

Mrs. Weldon Icaned over this chart, She looked at the 
brown color, which represented the land, on the right of the 
ocean. It was the coast of South America, an immense )ar- 
rier thrown between the Pacific and the Atlantic, from Cape 
Horn to the shores of Columbia. ‘To consider it in that way, 
that chart, which was then spread out under her eyes, on 
which was drawn a whole ocean, gaye the impression thst 1t 
would be easy to restore the *‘ Pilgrim’s”’ passengeis to their 
country. Itis an illusion which is invariably produced on 
one who is not famibar with the scale on which marine charts 
are drawn. And, in fuet, it seemed to Mis. Weldon that the 
land ought to be in sight, as it was on that picee of paper! 

And, meanwhile, on that white page, the “‘ Pilgmm,” drawn 
on an exact scale, would be smaller than the most microscopic 
of infusoria! ‘That mathematical point, without appreciable 
dimensions, wonld appear Jost, as it was in reality, im the im- 
mensity of the Paerfie! 

Dick Sand himself had not experienced the same impies- 
sion as Mrs. Weldon. Ile knew how far off the Jand was, 
and that many hundreds of miles would not suffice to measure 
the distance trom it. But he had taken his part; he had bo- 
come u man under the iesponsibility which had fallen upon 
him. 

The moment to act had come. Ie must profit Dy this 
northwest breeze which was blowing up. Contrary winds had 
given place to favorable winds, and some clouds, scattered in 
the zenith under the enrous form, indicated that they would 
blow steadily for at least a certain time. 

Dick Sand called Tom and his companions, 

“ My friends,” he said to them, ‘our ship has no longer 
any crew but you [cannot work without you aid. You 
are not sailors. but von have good ams, Place them, then, 
at the * Pslyrine- ctor. oul Wwe can stor | 
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ne’s salration depends on the good work of every one on 
oard,”’ 

“Mr. Dick,” replied Tom, ‘*my companions and I, we are 
our sailors. Our good will shall not be wanting. All that 
1en can do, commanded by you, we shall do it.” 

‘Well spoken, old Tom,” said Mrs. Weldon. 

Yes, well spoken,” continued Dick Sand; ‘‘but we must 
e prudent, and [ shall not carry too much ecanyas, so as not 
yrun any risk. Circumstances require a little less speed, 
ut more security. J will show you, my frends, what each 
ill have to do in the work. «Ag to me, | shall remain at the 
elm, as long as fatigue does not oblige me toleaveit. Fiom 
‘me to time a few hours sleep will be snfiicient to restore me. 
‘ut, during those few hours, it will be very necessary for one 
f you to take my place. ‘Tom, I shall show you how we 
eer by means of the mariner’s compass. It is not difficult, 
nd, with a httle attention, yon will soon learn to keep the 
up's head in the right direction ” 

** Whenever you ike, Mr. Dick,” replied the old black. 

‘* Well,” rephed the novice, *‘stay near me at the helm till 
1¢e end of the day, and if fatigue overcomes me, you will then 
e able to replace me for a few hours.” 

‘And I,” suid little Jack, ‘ will I not be able to help my 
‘iend, Dick. a little?” Y 

** Yes, dear child.” replied Mrs. Weldon, clasping Jack in 
erarms, ‘you shall learn to steer, and I am sure that while 
du are at the helin we shall have good winds ” 

“Very sure—very sure. Mother, I promise it to you,” 
»phied the little boy, clapping lis hands. 

“Yes,” suid the young novice, snuling, ‘good eabin-boys 
now how to maintain good winds. That 1s well known by 
ut sailors.’ ‘Then, addressing ‘om and the other blacks: 
My friend-.” he said to them, ‘“‘we are going to put the 
Pilgrim’ under full sail, You will only have to do what I 
yall tell you.” . 

es sy your orders,” replied ‘Lom, ‘at your orders, Captain 
and. 
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CHAPTER X. 
TIE FOUR DAYS WINCH FOLLOW. 


Diek SANp was then captain of the “ Pilgrim,” and with- 
out losing an instant, he took the necessary measures for 
putting the ship under fnll sail. 

It was well undeistood that the passengers coull have only 
one houpe—that of reaching some pat of the American coast, 
if not Valparaiso. What Dick Sand counted on doing was 
to ascertain the direction and specd of the ‘‘ Pilgrim,” so as 
to get un average, [or that, 1 was sufficient to make each 
day on the chart the way made, as 1t has been said, by the log 
and tle compass. ‘There was then on board one of those 
‘patent logs,” with an index and helix, which give the speed 
very exactly for a fixed time, This useful mstrument, very 
easily handled, could render the most useful] services, and the 
blacks were perfeetly adapted to work it. 

A single cause of error would interfere—the currents. ‘l'o 
combat it, reckoning would be insuflicient; astronomical ob- 
servations alone would enable one to render an exact calcnia- 
tion from it. Now, those observations the young noyice was 
still unable to make, 

For an instant Dick Sand had thonght of bringing the 
“Pilgrim ” back to New Zealand, ‘The passage would be 
shorter, und he wonld certainly have done if if the wind, 
which, till then, had been contrary, had not become fayora- 
ble. Better worth while then to steer for America. 

In fact. the wind had changed almost to the contrary direc- 
tion, and now it blew from the northwest with a tendency to 
freshen. It was then necessary to profit by it and anake all 
the headway possible. 

So Dick Sand prepared to put the ‘ Pilgrim” under full 
sail. 

In a schooner brig-ngged, the foremast carrics four square 
sulls; the fore-sail, on the lower mast; alove, the top-sail, on 
the topmast; then, on the top-gullant mast, a top-sail and a 
royal, 

The mainmast, on the contrary, has fewer sails. It only 
earnes a brigantine below, and a fore-staffsail above. Be- 
tween these two masts, on the stays which support them at 
the pros, 6 cyl ses of ttt caka yale may bu set, 
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Finally, at the prow, on the bowsprit, and its extreme end, 
were hauled the three jibs. 

The jibs, the brigantine, the fore-staff, and the stay-sails 
are easily managed ‘They can be hoisted from the deck 
without the necessity of chmbing the masts, because they are 
not fastened on the yards by means of rope-bands, which 
must be previously loosened. 

On the contrary, the working of the foremast sails de- 
mands much greater proficiency in scamanship. In fact, 
when it 13 necessary to set them, the sailors must elimb by 
the rigging—it may be in the fore-top, 1t may be on the spars 
of the top-gallant mast, 1t may be to the top of the said mast 
—and that, as well m Jetting them fly as m drawing them in 
to diminish their surface im reefing them. Thenee the neces- 
sity of running ont on foot-ropes—movable ropes stretched 
below the yards—of working with one hand while holding on 
by the othe:—penlous work for any one who is not used to it. 
The oscillation fiom the rolling and pitching of the ship, 
very much increased by the length of the lever, the flapping 
of the sails under a stiff breeze, have often sent a man ovcr- 
board. It was then a truly dangeious operation for ‘Tom and 
his companions. 

Very fortunately, the wind was moderate. The sea had 
not vet had time to become rovgh. The rolling and pitching 
kept within bounds. 

When Dick Sand, at Captam Hull’s signal, had steered 
toward the scene of the catastrophe, the “* Pilgrim ” only car- 
ried her qihs, her brigantine, her fore-sail. and her top-sail. 
To get the ship under way as quickly as possible, the novice 
had only to make use of, that 1s, to cointer-braee the fore- 
sail, The blacks had easily helped him m that manenvre, 

The question now was tv get under full sail, and, to com- 
plete the sails, to hoist the top-sails, the royal, the fore-stalf, 
and the stay-sarls, 

‘My friends,” said the novice to the five blacks, *‘ do as I 
tel] you, and all will go right.” 

Dick Sand was standing at the wheel of the helm, 

“diol ened he. *S Tom, let go that rope quickly! 

“Let gov? suid Tom, who did not understand that expres- 
§10n. 

* Yes, loosen it! Now you, Bat—the sate thing! (ood! 
Heave—hanl tant. Let us see, pull at int? 
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“Yes, like that. Very good. Como, Ifcrcules—strong! 
A good pull there!” 

lu say *tstiong” to Werenles was, peihaps, imprudent. 
The giant of couse gave a pull that brought down the rope: 

“ Oh! not so strong, my honest fellow!’ cried Dick Sand, 
smiling, ‘** You are going to brmg down the masts?’ 

‘LT have haidly pulled,” :ephed Mercules, 

“Well, only make believe! You will see that that will be 
enough! Well, slacken—cast off! Make fast—make fast— 
like that! Good! <Alltogether! MWeave—pullon the braces.” 

And the whole breadth of the foremast, whose larboard 
braces had been Joosened, turned slowly. ‘The wind then 
swelling the sails imparted a certain specd to the ship. 

Dick Sand then had the jib sheet-ropes loosened. Then 
he called the blacks aft: 

“Behold what is done, my friends, and well done. Now 
let us attend to the mainmast. But biouk nothing, Her- 
cules.” 

**] shall try,” replicd the colossus, without being willing to 
pronuse more. 

This second operation was quite easy The main-boom 
shect-rope having been Ict go gently, the brigantine took the 
wind more regulaily, and added its powerftl action to that of 
the forward sails. 

The fore-staff was then set above the brigantine, and, as it 
is simply brailed up, there was nothing to do hnt bear on the 
rope, to haul aboard, then to secure it. But Hereules pulled 
so hard, along with his fnend .A\cteon, without connting little 
Jack, who had joined them, that the rope broke of. 

All three fell backwards—happily, without hurting them- 
selves, Jack was enchanted. 

“That's nothing! that's nothing!” cried the novice. 
“Basten the two ends together for this time and hoist softly!” 

That was done under Dick Sand’s eyes, while he had not 
yet left the helm. ‘The ‘* Pilgiim” was already sailing rap- 
idly, headed to the east, and there was nothing more to be 
done but keep itin that direction. Nothing easier, because 
the wind was favorable, and turches were not to be feared. 

“Good, my friends!” suid the novice. “ You will be good 
sulors before the end of the voyage!” 
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Little Jack himself received his share of praise, for he had 
worked bravely. 

“Indeed, I believe, Mr. Jack,” said Hercules, smiling, 
“that it was you who broke the rope. What a good little 
fist yon have. Without you we should have done nothing 
right.” 

“And little Jack, very proud of himself, shook his friend 
Hercules’s hand vigorously. 

‘The setting of the “ Pilgrim’s” sails was not yet complete. 
She still lacked those top sails whose action is not to be de- 
spised under this full-sail movement. Top-sail, royal, stav- 
sails, would add sensibly to the schooner’s speed, and Dick 
Sand resolved to set them. 

This operation would be more difficult than the others, not 
for the stay-sails, which could be hoisted. hauled aboard and 
fastened from below, but for the cross-jacks of the foremast. 
Tt was necessary to climb to the spars to let them out, and 
Dick Sand, not wishing to expose any one of his improvised 
crew, tndertook to do it himself. 

He then called Tom, and put him at the wheel, showing 
him how he should keep the ship. Then Hereules, Bat, Ac- 
teou und Austin being placed, some at the royal halyards, 
others at those of the top-sail. he proceeded np the mast. ‘To 
climb the rattlings of the tore-shrouds, then the ratthngs of 
the topmast-shiouds, to gain the spars, that was only play for 
the young novice. Ina minute he was on the foot-rope of 
the top-sail yard, and he let go the rope-bands which kept 
the sail honnd. 

Then he stood on the spars again, and climbed on the royal 
yard, where lie let out the sail rapidly. 

Dick Sand had finished his task, and, seizing one of the 
starboard back-stays, he shd to the deck 

There, under Ins directions, the two suls were vigorously 
hanled and fastened, then the two yards hosted to the block. 
The stay-sails being set next between the mainmast and the 
foremast, the work was fimshed. Ile cules had bioken noth- 
ine this time, 

The “Pilgrim” then carried all the sas that composed 
her rigging.  Donbtless Dick Sand could still add the fore- 
mast studding-cails to Tarboard, ut at was difficult work 
wider the proseit circumstances, and should it be necessary 
fo take tham in, case of a squall, it could not be done fast 
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Tom was relieved from his post at the wheel, which Dick 
Sand took charge of again. 

The breeze freshened, The “Pilgrim,” making a slight 
{urn to sturboard, ghded rapidly over ihe surfuce of the sea, 
leaving behind heravery flat track, which bore witness to the 
purity of her water-line, 

“We are well under way, Mrs. Weldon,” then said Dick 
Sand, “and, now, may God preserve tus favorable wind!” 

Mrs, Weldon pressed the young mais hand. Then, 
fatigued with all the emotions of that last hour, she sought 
her cabin, and fell into a sert of painful drowsiness, which 
was not sleep. 

The new crew remained on the schooner’s deck, watching 
on the foreeastle, and ready to obey Diek Sand’s orders—thuat 
is to say, to change the set of the sails according to the varia- 
tions of the wind; but so long as the bieeze kept both that 
force and that direction, there would be positively nothmg 
to «lo. 

During all this time what had become of Consin Benedict ? 

Cousin Benedict was ocenpied in studying with a maguify- 
ing glass an articulate which he had at last found on board— 
au simple orthopter, whose head disappeared under the pro- 
thorax; an inseet with flat elytriuns, with round abdomen, 
with rather long wings, which belonged to the family of the 
roaches, and to the species of American cockroaches, 

It was exactly while ferretmg in Negoro’s kitchen, that he 
had made that precious discovery, and at the moment when 
the cook wus going to crush the said msect pitilessly. Thence 
anger, Which, indeed, Negoro took no notice of. 

But this Consin Benedict, did he know what change had 
taken place on hoard since the moment when Captain Hull 
and his companions had commenced that fatal whale-fighing? 
Yes, certainly. Ife was even on the deck when the ‘‘V)l- 
grim” arrived in sight of the remains of the whale-loat. 
‘he schooner’s ciew had then perished before his eyes. 

To pretend that this catastrophe had not affected him, 
would be to accuse his heart. hat pity for others that all 
people feel, he had certainly experienced it, He was equally 
moved by his consin’s situation. Ie had come to press Mrs. 
Weldon’s land, as if to say to her: ‘Do not be afiad, I 
ani hee. Tam left to vou.” 

Then Cov la Benedict bed treed toward jis cabin, donbt- 
Tes8 600 Ge te dlecr Ga ate conecqeuces of iis disastrous 
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event, and on the energetic measures that he must take. 
But on his way he had met the cockroach im question, and 
nis desire was—held, however, against certam entomologists 
—to prove the cockroaches of the phoiaspe species. 1emark- 
able for their colois, have very different habits from cock- 
roaches properly so called: he had given himself up to the 
study, forgetting both that theie had been a Captain Hnll in 
command of the “* Pilgrim,” and that that unfortunate had 
just perished with his erew. The eochioach absorbed him 
entirely. He did not admire it less, and he made as much 
time over it as if that honble insect had been a golden 
beetle. 

The life on board had then retnined to its nsnal course, 
though every one would remain for a Jong time yet under the 
effects of such a keen and unforeseen eatastiophe. 

During this day Dick Sand was everywhere, so that every- 
thing shonld be in its place. and that he could be prepared 
for the smallest contingency. The blacks obeyed him with 
zeal. The most perfect order reigned on hoaid the ‘ Pil- 
grim.” Jt might then be hoped that all would go well. 

On his side, Negoro made no other attempt to resist Dick 
Sand’s authority. He appeared to have tacitly 1ecogmzed 
him. Ocenpied as usual in his nanow hitehen, he was not 
seen more shin before, Besides, at the least infraction—at 
the first symptom of insubordination, Diek Sand was deter- 
mined to send him to the hold for the rest of the passage. 
At a sign from him, Ierenles would take the head cook by 
the skim of the nech; that wonld not have taken long, In 
that case, Nan, who knew how to cook, would replace the 
cook in his funetions. Negoro then conld say to himself that 
he was indispensable, and, as he was closely watched, he 
seemed unwilling to give any cause of complaint. 

The wind, though growing stronger Ull evening, did not 
necessitate any change in the * Vilgrim’s” sails. Wer solid 
masting, her iron rigging, which was in good condition, 
would cnuble her to bear im this condition even a stronger 
breeze 

During the night it 1s often the custom to lessen the sails, 
and particularly to take in the high sails, fore-staff, top-sail, 
royal, ete. That is prudent, im case some squall of wind 
should come up suddenty. But Dick Sand beheved he could 
dispense with this precaution. The state of the atmosphere 
Indicate ; HEE MOE aD mallet ik. 1g novice 
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determined to pass the first night on the deck, intending to 
have an eye to everything. Then the progress was moe 
rapid, and he longed ‘to be m less desolate parts. 


Ii has been snk that the log and the compass were the only 
instruments whieh Dick Sand conld use, so ws to estimute ap- 
proximately the way made by the © Pilgrim.” 

During this day the novice thew the log every half-hour, 
and he noted the mdicntions furnished by the instrument. 


as to the instrument which bears the name of compass, 
there were two on board, One was placed in the binnacle, 
under the eyes of the man at the helm. Its dial, lighted by 
day by the dmmal hght, by night by two side- lanips, indi- 

cated at every moment which way the ship headed—that 1s, 

the direction she followed. he other compass was an in- 
verted one, fixed to the bars of the calin which Captam Hull 
formerly ocenpied By that means, without leaving huis 
chamber, he could always know if the ronte given was exactly 
followed, if the man at the helm, from ignorance or neg- 
ligence, allowed the ship to make too great Turches. 

Besides, there is no ship employed m Jong yoyages which 
dovs not possess at least two compasses, as she has two chro- 
nometers. It is necessary to compare these mstruments with 
each other, and, Spee, contiol their indications. 


eet Pilgrim”? was then sufficiently provided for m that 
respect, and “Dick Sand charged lis men {o take the greatest 
ewe of the two compasses, which were so necessary to him. 

Now, unfortunately, durmg the mght of the 12th to the 
13th of Febrnary, while the novice was on watch, and hold- 
meg the wheel of the helm, a sad accident took place. The 
inverted compass, which was fastened by a copper ferule to 
the woodwork of the calin, broke off and fell on the floor. It 
was not scen till the next day. 

How had that ferule come to break. Jt was inexpheable 
enough. It was possible, however, that at was oxydized, and 
that the pitching and rolling had broken it from the wood- 
work, Now, indecd, the sea had been rougher during the 
night. IfLowever it wus, the compass was broken m such a 
mununer that it could not be 1epaned. 

Dick Sand was much thwarted, Ienceforth he was re- 
duced to trust solely to the compass in the binnacle. Very 
evidently no one was responsible for the breaking of the 
second copa. lady t beat teye sail eae MUN a Tho 
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novice then took every precaution to keep the other compass 
beyond tbe reach of every accident. 

T then, with that exception, all went well on board the 
SSE SUI 

Mrs. Weldon, seeing Dick Sand’s calmness, had regained 
confidence. It was not that she had ever yrelded to despair. 
Above all, she counted on the goodness of (rod. Also, as a 
sincere and pious Cathohe, she comforted herself by prayer. 

Dick Sand had arranged so as to remam ut the helm durmg 
the night. Jle slept five or six hours in the day, and that 
seemed cnough for him, as he did not feel too much fatigued. 
Dung this time Tom or ns son Bat took Ins place at the 
wheel of the helm, and, thanks to his counsels, they were 
gradually becoming passable stcersmen. 

Often Mrs. Weldon and the novice talked to each other. 
Dick Sand willmgly took advice from this intelligent and 
courageous woman. Hach day he showed her on the shnp’s 
chait the course run, which he took by reckoning, taking 
into account only the direction and the speed of the snp. 
“See, Mrs. Weldon,” hie often repeated to her, “with these 
winds blowmg, we cannot fail to reach the coast of Sonth 
America. I shonld not hke to athrm it, but I verily belicre 
that when onr vessel shall arrive in sight of land. it will not 
be far from Valparaiso.” 

Mrs. Weldon contd not doubt the direction of the vessel 
was right, favored above all by those winds from the north- 
west, But how far the Pilgrim” still seemed to be from 
the American coast! How many dangers between he and the 
firm land, only counting those which might come from a 
change in the state of the sea and the sky! 

Jack, indiffaent lke children of is age. had returned to 
his nsual games, running on the deck, amusing himself with 
Dingo. Iie tound, of course, that his frend Jick was less 
with him than formerly; but lig mother had made him un- 
derstand that they must leave the young novice entirely to 
his occupations, Little Jack had given up to these reasons, 
and no longer distrabed “ Captain Sand.” 

do passed life on board. The blaeks did their work intellr- 
gently, and each day Leeame more skillful in the sailor's craft, 
Tom was naturally the boatswain, aud it was he, indeed, 
Whom his companions wold have chosen for that office. Ie 
commanded the watch while the novice rested, and he had 
AY TSE MPa wart ioe ce conan ey “ei ualelloxenles 
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formed the other wateh, under Dick Sand’s dircetion. By 
this means, while one steered, the others watched at the prow. 

Even though these parts were deserted, and no collision 
was really to be feared, the novice exacted a rigorous watch 
duiing the mght. Ile never sailed withont haying Ins lights 
in posttion—a green light on the starboard, a 10d light on 
the larbourd—and m that he acted wisely. 

All the time, during those nights which Dick Sand passed 
entirely at the helm, he oceasionally felt an irresistible heavy- 
ness over him. Eis hand then steered by pure instinet. Ib 
was the effect of a fatigue of which he did not wish to take 
account, 

Now. it happened that during the night of the 13th to the 
14th of February, that Dick Sand was very tired, and was 
obliged to take a few hours rest. Le was replaced at the 
helm by old Tom. 

The sky was covered with thick clouds, which had gathered 
with the evening, under the influence of the cold air. It was 
then very dark, and it was impossible to distinguish the high 
sls lost in the darkness. Hercules and Acteon were on 
watch on the foreeastle. 

Aft, the hght from the binnacle only gave a faint gleam, 
which the metalhe apparatus of the wheel reflected softly. 
The ship's lanterns throwing then hghts laterally, left the 
deck of the vessel in profonnd darkness. 

Toward three o’clock in the morning, a kind of hypnotic 
phenomenon took place, of which old ‘l’om was not even con- 
scious. ILis eyes, which were fixed too long on a luminons 
point of the binnacle, suddenly lost the power of vision, and he 
fell into a true anasthetic sleep. 

Not only was he incapable of seeing, but if one had touched 
or pinched him hard he would probably have felt nothing, 

So he did not see a shadow which glided over the deck. 

It was Negoro. 

Ainved itt, the head cook placed under the binnacle a 
pretty heavy object which he held in his hand. 

Then, aiter observing for an instant tlic luminous mdex of 
the compass, he retired withont haying been seen, 

If, the next day, Dick Sand had perecived that object 
placed by Negoro under the binnacle, he might have hastened 
to take 1t away. 

In fact, it was a piece of iron, whose influence had just 
altered thas Unie watts of rhe Compies, The magnetic needle 
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had been deviated, and instead of marking the magnetic 
north, which differs a little from the north of the world, it 
marked the northeast. It was, then, a deviation of four 
pots; i other words, of half a right angle. 

Tom soon recovered from his drowsiness His eyes were 
fixed on the compass. Tle believed, he had reason to beheve, 
that the ‘‘ Pilgrim“ was not mm the right direction. Jie then 
mored the helm so as to head the slip to the east—at least, 
he thought so. 

But. with the deviation of the needle, which he could not 
suspect, that point, changed by four points, was the sonth- 
east. 

And thus, while nnder the action of a favorable wind, the 
“Pilgrim ” was supposed to follow the direction wished for, 
the suled with an erro: of forty-five degrees in her 1oute! 


CHAPTER: Nik 
TEMPEST. 


Derine the week which followed that event, from the 1ith 
of February to the 2ist, no ineident took place on board. 
The wind from the northwest freshened gradually, and the 
*¢Pylerim ” sailed rapidly, making on an average one hundred 
and sixty miles in twenty-four hours. It was nearly all that 
could be asked of a vessel of that size. 

Dick Sand thought the schooner must he approaching those 
parts more frequented by the merchant vessels which seck to 
pass from one Seen iere to the other, The novice was al- 
ways hoping to encounter one of those ships, and he clearly 
intended either to transfer his passengers, or to borrow some 
additional sailors, and perhaps an officer. But, thongh he 
watched vigilantly, no ship could be signaled, and the sea 
was always deserted. 

Dick Sand continued to be somewhat astonished at that. 
He had crossed this part of the Pacific sevcral times during 
his three fishing voyages to the Southern Seas, Now, in the 
latitude and longitnde where his reekoning put him, it was 
eeldom that some English or Amencan ship did not appear, 
ascending fiom Cape Ilorn toward the equator, or coming to- 
ward the extreme point of South America. 

But what Dick Sand Was ignorant of, what he could not 
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latitude—that is to say, more to the south than he supposed. 
That was so for two reusons. 

The first was, that the enrrents of these parts, whose swift- 
ness the noviee could only mmperfeetly estimate, had econtrib- 
uted—while he could not possibly keep account of them—to 
thiow the ship out of her route. 

The second was, that the conipass, made inaccurate by Ne- 
goio’s guilty hand, henceforth only gave mecorrect bearnngs— 
heaungs that, smee the loss of the second compass, Dick Sand 
could nut control. So that, believing and haying reason to 
beheve that he was salng eustward, in reality, he was sailing 
southeast ‘The compass, 1t was always before his eyes. ‘The 
log, it was thrown regularly. Ilis two mstruments permit- 
ted him, in a certain measure, to direct the ‘ Pilgrim,” and 
to estimate the number of miles sailed, But, then, was that 
sufficient? 

However, the novice always did his best to reassure Mrs. 
Weldon, whom the incidents of this voyage must at times 
render anxious. 


““We shall arrive, we shall arnve!”’ he repeated. ‘‘ We 
shall reach the American coast, here or there; 1t matters 
little. on the whole, but we cannot fal to land there!” 

“*T do not doubt it, Dick.” 

“Of course, Mrs. Weldon, I should be more at ease 1f you 
were not on board—if we had only ourselves to answer foi; 
but if 

“But if L were not on board,” replied Mrs. Weldon; “if 
Consin Benedict, Jack, Nan and I, had not taken passage on 
the ‘Pilgrim,’ and if, on the other hand, Tom and his com- 
panions had not been picked up at sca, Diek, there would be 
only two men here, you and Negoro! What would have be- 
come of you, alone with that wicked man, m whom you can- 
not have confidence? Yes, my child, what would have 
become of you?” 

“ T should have begun,” replied Dick Sand, resolutely, “by 
putting Negoro wheie he could not injure me.” 

© And you would have worked alone?” 

© Yos—alone—with the aid of God?” 

The firmness of these words was well calculated to en- 
courage Mrs. Weldon. But, nevertheless, while thinking of 
her little Jack, she aften felt mneasy, Uf the woman wonld 
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always succeed m preventing some secret anguish for him to 
rend her heart. 

Meanwhile, if the young novice was not snfficiently ad- 

vaneed in his hydrographic studies to make Ins point, he 

possessed a true sailor's scent, when the question was “ to tell 
the weather.” ‘The appearance of the sky, for one thing; on 
the other hand. the indications of the barometer. enabled him 
to be on Ins guard. Captain Hull, a good metcorologist. had 
taught him to consult this instrument, whose prognostica- 
tions are remarkably sure. 

Ifere 1s. in a few words. what the notices relative to the 
observation of the barometer contain: 


1. When, after a rather long continuance of fine weather, 
the barometer begins to fall in te sudden and continuous man- 
ner. 1ain will certamly fall: but, 1f the fine weathe: has had 
along duration, the mereury may fall two or three days in 
the tube of the barometer before any change in the state of 
the atmosphere may be percerved. Then, the longer the time 
between the falling of the mereury and the arrival of the ram, 


the longer will be the duration of rs any weather. 


ra ie on the contrary, during a rainy period which has 
already had a long duration, the baiometer commences to 118e 
slowly and regularly, very certainly fine weather will come, 
and it will last much longer if a long terval elapses between 
its arrival and the rising of the barometer. 


3. In the two eases given, if the change of weather follows 
immediately the movement "of the bar ometrieal column, that 
change will last only a very short time. 


4 Jf the barometer 1iscs with slowness and im a continn- 
ous manner for two or three days, or even moie, it announces 
fine weather, even when the run Will not cease dining those 
three day. and vice rer sa; but if the barometer rises two 
days or inore durmg the rain, then, the fine weather having 
come, if it commences to fall agai, the fine weather wall last 
wu very short time, and eee versa. 

5. In the spring and in the antumn, a sudden fall of the 
barometer presages wind, Tn the summer, if the weather 1s 
very warm, it announecs a storm. In winter. after a frost of 
some duration, aaapid falling of the barometrical column ane 
nounces a change of wind, accompamed by a thaw and ram; 
rt iF rising which hi appens diirnig uw frost which las sulvendy 
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6. Rapid oscillations of the barometer should never be in- 
terpreted as presaging dry or vainy weather of any duration. 
Those mndieations are given exelusively by the rismg or the 
falling which takes place in a slow and continuous manner. 
7 ‘Toward the end of antumn, if after prolonged rainy and 
windy weather, the barometer begins to rise, that msimg an- 
nounees the passage of the wind to the north and the ap- 
proach of the frost. 

Such are the genera} consequences to draw from the indi- 
cations of this precions instrument. 

Dick Sand hnew all that perfectly well, as he had ascer- 
tained for himself in different circumstances of Is sailor's 
hfe, which made him yery skillfnl in putting himself on his 
guard against all contingencies, 

Now, just toward the 20th of February, the oscillations of 
the buometiical column began to preocenpy the young novice, 
who noted them several times a day with much care. In fact, 
the harometer began to fall in a slow and continuons manner, 
which presages rain; but, this ram being delayed, Dick Sand 
concluded fiom that, that the bad weather would last. hat 
is what must happen, 

But the rain, was the wind, and in fact, at that date, the 
breeze freshened so much that the air was displaced with a 
velocity of sixty feet a second, say thirty-one miles an hour. 

Dick Sand was obhged to take some precautions so as not 
to risk the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s” masting and sails. 

Already he had the royal, the fore-staff, and the flying-jib 
taken in, and he resolved to do the same with the top-sail, 
then take in two icefs in the top-sail. 

This last operation must present certain difficulties with a 
crew of little expenence. Hesitation wonld not do, however, 
and no one hesitated. Dick Sand, accompanied by Bat and 
Austin, climbed mto the 1igging of the foremast, and sue- 
ceeded, not withont trouble, in taking in the top-saul. In 
less threatening weather he would have left the two yards on 
the mast, but, foreseeing that he would probably be obhged 
to level that mast, and perhaps even to lay it down vpon the 
deck, he umigged the two yads and sent them to the deck. 
In fact, it is understood that when the wind becomes too 
strong, not only must the sails be dimimshed, but also the 
masting. That isa great relief to the ship, which, carrying 
less weight above. 1s no longer so much straumed with the 
rolling art: oh 
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This first work accomplhished—and it took two hours—Dick 
Sand and his companions were busy reducing the surface of 
the top-sail. by re in tworcefs. The “ Pilgrim” did not 
carry, hke the majority of modern ships, a double top-sail, 
which facilitates the operation. It was necessary, then, to 
work as formerly—that 1s to say, to run ont on the foot-ropes, 
pull toward you a sail beaten by the wind, and lash it firmly 
with its icef-lines. It was difficult, long, pemlous; but, 
finally, the diminished top-sail gave less smface to the wind, 
and the schooner was much relieved. 

Dick Sand came down agam with Bat and Austin. The 
‘Pilgrim ” was then in the sailing condition demanded by 
that state of the atmosphere which has been qualified as ** very 
stiff,” 

During the three days which followed, 20th, 21st and 22nd of 
February. the force and direction of the wind were not per- 
ceptibly changed. All the time the merenry continued to fall 
in the barometrical tube, and, on this last day, the novice 
noted that it kept continnally below twenty-eight and seyen- 
tenths inches. 

Besides, there was no appearance that the barometer would 
rise for some time. ‘The aspect of the sky was bad, and ex- 
tremely windy. Besides, thick fogs covered 1t constantly. 
Their stratum was even so deep that the sun was no longer 
seen, and it would have been difficult to indieate precisely the 
place of his setting ancl rising. 

Dick Sand began to be anxions. Te no longer left the 
deck; he hardly slept. Lowever, his moral energy enubled 
him to drive back his fears to the bottom of his heart. 

The next day, Febiuary 23rd, the breeze appeared to de- 
erease a little in the morning, but Dick Sand did not trust in 
it. He was mght, for in the afternoon the wind fieshened 
again, and the sca beeaimne rougher. 

Toward four o'clock, Negoro, who was rarely seen, left his 
post and came upon the forecastle. Dingo, doubtless, was 
sleeping in some corner, for it did not bark as usual. 

Negoro, always silent, remained for half an hour observing 
the hoiizon. 

Long surges succeeded each other withont, as yet, hemg 
dashed together.  lfowever, they were luigher than the foiee 
of the wind accounted for. One must conclude fiom that, 
that the ' “prea i 
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rather short distance, and that 1t would not be long in reach- 
ing these parts. 

Negoro watched that vast extent of sea, which was greatly 
troubled. aronnd the ** Pugrim.” Then his eyes, always cold 
aud dry, turned toward the sky, 

The aspect of the sky was disturbing. ‘The vapors moved 
with very different velocities. The clouds of the upper zone 
traveled more rapidly than those of the Jow stiata of the at- 
mosphere. The case then must be foreseen, in which those 
heavy masses would fall, and might chinge into a tempest, 
perhaps a hurricane, what was yet only a yery stiff biceze—that 
is to say, 2 displacement of the air at the rate of forty-three 
miles an hour. 

Whether Negoro was notaman to be frightened, or whether 
he undeistood nothing of the thieats of the weather, he did 
not appear to be afleeted. Tlowever, an evil smile ghided 
over his lips. One would say, at the end of his observations, 
that this state of things was rather calculated to please him 
than to displeasec him. One moment he mounted on the 
bowsprit and crawled as far as the ropes, so as to extend Is 
range of vision, as if he weie seeking some mdication on the 
horizon. Then he deseended again, and tranqnilly, withont 
having pronounced a single word, without having made a 
gesture, he regained the crew’s quarters. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of all these fearfu) conjunctions, 
there remamed one happy circumstance which each one on 
board ought to 1emember; it was that this wind, violent as 
it was or might become, was favorable, and that the ‘ Pal- 
giim ” seeined to be rapidly mahing the American coast. If, 
mdeed, the weather did not tun to tempest, this navigation 
would continue to be accomplished without great danger, and 
the veritable permls would only spring up when the question 
would be to land on some badly ascertained point of the coast. 


That was indeed what Dick Sand was aheady asking him- 
eclf. When he should once make the land, how should he 
act, if he did not encounter some pilot, some one who knew 
the coast? In exe the bad weather should obhge him to 
eeck a port of refuge, whit should he do, becanse that coast 
was to him absolutely unknown? Indeed, he had not yet to 
trouble himself with that contingency, However, when the 
hour shon!4 came be world be abheed to adapt some plan. 


Well, Dig. ‘raat raf a 
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During the thirtcen days which elapsed, from the 24th of 
February to the 9th of March, the state of the atmosphere 
did not change in any perceptible manner. The sky was al- 
ways loaded with heavy fogs. For a few hours the wind went 
down, then it began to blow again with the same foice. Two 
or three tunes the burometer rose again, but its oscillation, 
comprising a dozen lines, was too sudden to announce a 
change of weather and a return of more manageable winds. 
Besides, the barometiical column fell again almost immedi- 
ately, and nothing could inepire any hope of the end of that 
bad weather within a short petiod. 

Terrible storms burst forth also, Which very seriously dis- 
turbed Dick Sand. ‘'wo or three times the lightning struck 
the waves only a few cable-lengths from the ship. Then the 
rain fel] in torrents, and made those whu)pools of half con- 
densed vapors, which surrounded the ‘ Pulgiim ” with a thick 
mist. 

For entire hours the man at the lookout saw nothing, and 
the ship sailed at random. 

Even though the ship, although 1estmg firmly on the 
waves, was horribly shaken, Mrs. Weldon. fortunately, sup- 
ported this relling and pitching without being incommoded 

ut her little boy was very much tried, and she was obhged 
to give him all her care. 

As to Cousin Benedict. he was no more sick than the 
American cockroaches which lie made Ins society, and je 
ae his time in studymg, as if he were quietly settled in 
1s study in San Francisco. 

Very fortunately, also, Tom and Ins companions found 
themselves little sensitive to sea-sichness, and they could con- 
tinne to come to the young novice’s aid—well accustomed, 
himself, to all those excessive movements of a ship which 
flies before the weather. 

The Pilgrim” ran rapidly under this reduced sail, and 
already Dick Sand foresaw that he would be obliged to reduce 
itagam. But he wished to hold ont as long as it world be 
possible to do so without danger, Accoiding to his reelkon- 
Ing. the coast oncht to he no longer distant — So they watched 
with cane, All the time the novice could haidly trust his 
companions’ cyes to discover the first indications of land, — In 
fact, no matter what good sight he may have, he who is not 
accustomed to interrogating the sea horizons is not shilfu) im 
Qistingn 1 in the 
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middle of fogs. So Viek Rand must watch himself, and he 
eften climbed as far as the spars to see better. But no sign 
yet of the Amertean coast. 

This astonished him, and Mrs. Weldon, by some words 
whieh escaped him, understood that astonishment. 

It was the 9th of March. The novice kept at the prow, 
sometimes observing tlie sea and the sky, sometimes looking 
at the * Pilgvim’s ” masting, which began to strum under the 
foree of the wind. 

** You see nothing yet, Dick?” she asked him, at amoment 
when he had just left the long lookuut. 

‘Nothing, Mrs. Weldon, nothing,” replied the novice; 
“and, meanwhile, the horizon seems to clear a httle under 
this violent wind, which 1s going to blow stil] harder.” 

“ And, aceording to you, Dick, the American coast ought 
not to he distant now.” 

“Tt cannot be, Mrs. Weldon, and if anything astonishes 
me, it is not having made it yet.” 

** Meanwhile,” continued Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘the ship has 
always followed the right course.” 


« Always, since the wind settled in the northwest,” replicd 
Dick Sand; ‘ that is to say, since the day when we lost our 
unfortunate captain and his crew. That was the 10th of 
February. We are now on the 9th of March. There have 
been, then, twenty-seven days since that.” 

“ Butat that period what distance were we from the coast?” 
asked Mrs. Weldon. 


« About four thousand, five hundred miles. Mrs. Weldon. 
If there are things about which J have more than a doubt, I 
can at least guarantee this fignre within about twenty miles.” 

“And what has been the ship’s speed?” 


“On an average, a hundied and eighty miles a day since 
the wind freshened,” replicd the novice. ‘‘So, I am sur- 
prised at not being in sight of land. And, what is still more 
extraordinary, 1g that we do not meet even a single one of 
those vessels which generally frequent these parts!” 

* Could you not be deceived, Dick,” returned Mrs. Wel- 
don, ‘in estimating the ‘ Pilgrimn’s’? speed?” 

«No, Mrs. Weldon. On that point I could not be mis- 
taken. The log has been thrown every half hour, and I have 
taken its ‘ndicatione very uecurately, Wail. [ am froing to 
have itsthave: wy cel vee WUD eee thal ee uae aubug at 
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this moment at the rate of ten mies an honr, which would 
give us more than two hundred miles a day.” 

Dick Sand called 'l'orn, and gave him tle order to throw 
the log, un operatron to which the old black was now quite 
accustomed, 

The log, firmly fastened to the end of the Jine, was bronght 
and sent out. 

Twenty-five fathoms were hardly unrolled, when the rope 
suddenly slackened between ‘Tom's hands. 

“©Ah! Mr, Dick!” cried he. 

a Wolljelom <2 

‘¢The rope has broken!” 

‘Broken!’ ened Dick Sand. ‘‘And the log is lost!” 

Old 'Tom showed the end of the rope which remained in 
his hand. 

It was only too true. It was not the fastening which had 
failed. The rope had broken m the middle, And, neverthe- 
less, that rope was of the first quality. It must have been, 
then, that the strands of the rope ut the point of rupture 
were singularly worn! They were, in fact, and Dick Sand 
could tell that when he had the end of the ropein his hands! 
But had they become so by use? was what the noyice, be- 
come suspicious, asked himself. 

Ifowever that was, the log was now lost, and Dick Sand 
had no longer any ineans of telling exaclly the speed of his 
ship. In the way of instruments, he only possessed one 
compass, and he did not know that ils indications were 
false. 

Mrs. Weldon saw him so saddened by this accident, that 
she did not wish to insist, and, with avery heavy heat, she 
retired into her cabin. 

dutif the ‘ Vilgiim’s” speed and consequently the way 
sailed over coulkl no longer be estimated, it was exsy to icll 
that the ship's headway was nol diminishing. 

In fact, the next day, March 10th, the barometer fell to 
twenty-cight and two-tenths inches. It was the announce- 
ment of one of those blasts of wind which travel as inuch as 
sixty miles an hour, 

It became urgent to chunge once more the state of the sails, 
soas not to risk the security of ihe vessel, 

Dick Sand resolved to bring down lis top-qullané mast and 
his fore-statf, and to furl his low sails, so as to sail under lig 
foretop-n omen era os 
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He called Tom and lis companions to help hnn m that 
dificult, operation, whieh, unfortunately, could not be exe- 
cuted with rapidity. 

And meanwhile time pressed, for the tempest already de- 
elaicd uself with vtolence. 

Dick Sands, Anstin, Acteon, and Bat climbed into the 
mashue, while Tom remained at the wheel, and Hereules on 
the deck, so as to slacken the ropes, as soon us he was com- 
manded, 


After numerous efforts, the fore-stafl and the top-gallant 
mist were gotten down npon the deck. not without these 
honest men having a hundred tines risked hemg precyntated 
mto the sea, the rolling shook the mastmng to such an extent. 
Then, the top-sail having been lessened and the foresail furled, 
the schooner earned only her foretop-mast stuy-sail and the 
Jow rect of the top-stil. 

Keven thongh her sails were then extremely redneed, the 
* Pilgrim” continned, none the less, to sail with excessive \c- 
locity. 

The 12th the weather took a still worse appearance. On 
that day, at dawn, Dick Sand saw, not without terror, the 
barometer fall to twenty-seven and nine-tenths mehes, 

It was a real tempest which was raging, and ‘such that the 
“Piloim” could not cany even the little sul she had 
left. 


Dick Sand, seeing that his top-sail was going to be torn, 
give the order to fini. Buntat was in vain. A more violent 
eust struck the ship at that moment, and tore off the sail, 
austin, who was on the yad of the foretop-sail, was struck 
by the larboard sheet-rope. Wounded, but rather shghtly, 


lie could climb down again to thie deck. 


Dick Sand, extremely anxious, had but one thonght. It 
was that the ship, urged with such fnry, was going to Le 
darhed to pieces every moment; for, according to Ins calon- 
lation, the rocks of the coast could not be distant. He then 
ictuined to the prow, but he saw nothing which had the ap- 
pearance of Jand, and then came back to the wheel. 

A moinent after Negoro came on deck. There, suddenly, 
as if in spite of himcelt, his arm was extended toward a point 
of the houzon, One would say that he recognized some Ingh 
land in the foes! 

aul ' Pio we th tal eat Op etetiol witht sayin 8 
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anything of what he had been able to see, he returned to hus 
post. 


LO) SME GA had Od tba Rt 
ON THE HORIZON. 


At that date the tempest took its most terrible form, that 
of the hurmcane. ‘The wind had set in from the sonthwest. 
The air moved with a velocity of nmety mies an hour, It 
was indeed a hurricane, m fact. one of those terrible wmd- 
storms which wrecks all the ships of a roadstead, and which, 
even on land, the most solid stiuetuies cannot resist. Sueh 
was the one winch, on the 25th of July, 1825, devastated 
Guadaloupe. When heavy cannons, carrying balls of twenty- 
four pounds, are raired from then carages, one may imagme 
what would become of a ship whieh has no other pomt of 
support than an unsteady sea? And meanwhile, it 1s to its 
mobility alone that she may owe her salvation, She yields 
to the wind, and, provided she is strongly built. she is ina 
condition to biave the most violent suwiger. That was the 
case With the ** Pilgrim.” 

A few minutes after the top-sail had becn torn in pieces, 
the foretop-inast stay-sail was in its turn torn off. Dick 
Sand must then give up the idea of setting even a stoim-jib— 
au small sail of strong linen, which would make the ship easier 
to govern. 

The © Pilgrim” then ran without canvas, but the wind 
took effect on her hull, her masts, her rigging, and nothing 
more was needed to impart to her an excessive velocity. 
Sometimes cven she seemed to emerge from the waves, and it 
was to be believed that she hardly giazed them, Under these 
cneumstances, the rolling of the ship, tossed about on the 
enormous billows raised by the tempest, was frightful. There 
was dange: of receiving some monstrous surge aft. Those 
mountalis of water ran faster than the schooner, threatening 
to strike her stern if she did not rise pretty fast. That 1s ea- 
tieme danger for every slap which sends felon the tempest. 
But what could be doue to ward off that contingency? 
Gieater speed could not be imparted to the *t Pilgrim,” he- 
eause she world rot have kept the smallest piece of canvas, 
She must then be managed as much as possible by menus of 
the heln, | ‘ 
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Diek Sand no longer left the helm. Ie was lashed by the 
Waist, so as not to be carried away by some surge. ‘l’om and 
Bat, fastened also, stood near to help him. Iercules and 
Acteon, bound to the hitts, watehed forward. As to Mrs. 
Weldon, to little Jack, to Cousm Benedict, to Nan, thev re- 
mained, by o1der of the noviee, in the aft cabins. Mrs. 
Weldon would have preferred to have remained on deck, but 
Dick Sand was strongly opposed to it; 1t wonld be exposing 
herself usclessly. 

Alt the seuttles had been hermetically nailed up. Jt was 
hoped that they would resist 1f some formidable billow should 
fall on the ship. If, by any mischance, they should yield 
under the weight of these avalanehes, the ship might fill and 
sink. Very fortunately, also, the stowage had )een well at- 
tended to, so that, notwithstanding the terrible tossing of the 
yessel, her cargo was not moved about. 

Dick Sand had again reduced the number of hours which 
he gave to sleep So Mrs. Weldon began to fear that he 
would take sick. She made him consent to take some 1epose. 

Now, it was while he was still lying down, during the night 
of the 13th to the 14th of March, that a new ineident took 

ace. 

Tom and Bat were aft, when Negoro, who rarely appeared 
on that part of the deck, drew near, and even seemed to wish 
to enter mto conversation with them; but ‘Tom and his son 
did not reply to him. 

Suddenly, m a violent rolling of the ship, Negoro fell, and 
he would, doubtless, have been thrown into the sea if lie had 
not held on to the binnacle. 

Tom gave a cry, fearing the compass would be broken. 

Dick Sand, m a moment of wakefulness, heard that ery, 
and rushing out of lis quarters, he van aft. 

Negoro had already risen, but he held in his hand the piece 
of iron which he had just taken from under the binnacle, and 
he Ind it before Dick Sand could see it 

Was it, then, Neguio’s interest for the magnetie needle to 
return to its true direction? Yes, for these southwest winds 
served him now! 

* What's the matter*” asked the novice. 

“<Tt’s that cook of misfortune, who has just fallen on the 
compass'” replied Toni. 

At thace wards Thiel Sand, in the greatest anxicty, leaned 
over iL Pobe | JooWa th ened conditions bhe compass, 
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lighted by two lamps, rested as usual on its two concentric 
circles. é 

The young novice was greatly affected. The breaking of 
the only compass on bourd would be an irreparable mis- 
fortune. 

But what Dick Sand could not observe was that, since the 
taking away of the piece of iron, the needle had returned to 
it» normal position, and uidicated exactly the magnetic north 
as it ought to be under that meridian. 

Meanwhile, if Negoro could not be made responsible for a 
fall which seemed to be involuntary, Dick Sand had reason 
to be astonished that he was, at that hour, aft in the ship. 

‘What are yon doing there?” he asked him. 

** What I please,” rephed Negoro. 

“You say——” cried Dick Sand, who could not restrain 
his anger. 

‘T say,” replied the head cook, “that there -is no rule 
which forbids walking aft.” 

“ Well, I make that the rule,” replied Dick Sand, ‘‘and I 
forbid you, remember, to come aft.” 

** Indeed!” rephed Negoro, 

That man, so entirely under self-control, then made a men- 
acing gesture. 

The novice diew a 1evolver from his pocket, and pointed it 
at the head cook. 

*« Negoro,” said he, “recollect that I} am never without 
this revolver, and that on the first act of insubordination I 
shall blow out your brains!” 

At that moment Negoro felt himself irresistibly bent to the 
deck. 

It was Ifercules, who had just simply laid his heavy hand 
on Negoro’s shoulder. 

“Captain Sand,” said the mant, ‘‘do you want me to 
throw this rascal overboard? Ife will regale the fishes, who 
are not hard to please!” 

“Not yet,” rephed Diek Sand, 

Negoro rose as soon as the black’s hand no longer weighed 
upon him, nt, m passing Iercules. 

“ Accursed negro,” murmured he, “Vl pay you back!” 

Meanwhile, the wind had just changed; at least, if seemed 
to have veercd round forty-live degrees. And, notwiflistand- 
ing, asinvittir thing, which struek the novice, notlungim the 
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the same way all the time, but the wind and the waves, in- 
stead of Giking her dueetly aft, now struck her by the lar- 
board quarter—a very dangerous situation, which exposes a 
ship to receive bad surges. So Dick Sand was obliged to vcer 
ronnd four pomts to continue to scud Lefore the tempest. 

But. on the ether hand, his attention was awakened moie 
than ever, We asked lumself if there was not some connec- 
tion between Negoro’s jall and the breaking of the first eom- 
puss. What did the head cook intend to do there? Tad he 
some interest in putting the second compass ont of service 
also? What could that interest be? There was no explana- 
tion of that. Must not Negoro desire, as they all desied, to 
land on the Ameriean coust ays soon as possilile? 

When Diek Sand spoke of this medent to Mrs Weldon, 
the latter, though she shared his distrust in a eetam 
measure, could find no plausible motive for what would be 
c1iminal premeditation on the part of the head cook, 

However, as a matter of prndenee, Negoro was well 
watched. Thereafter he attended to the novsee's orders, and 
he did not risk coming aft in the ship, where his duties never 
ealled dim. Besides, Dingo having been installed there per- 
manently, the cook took care to heep away. 

Duing all that week the tempest did not abate. The 
barometer fel] again. From the 14th to the 26th of March st 
was impossible to profit by a single calm to set a few sails. 
The * Pilgrim” sendded to the northeast with a speed which 
eould not be less than two hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours. and still the land did not appear'—that land, America, 
which 1s thiown like an immense barner between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, over an extent of more than a hundred and 
twenty degrees! 

Dick Sand asked himself if he was not a fool, if he was still 
in his right mind, if, for so many days, unknown to him, he 
was not sailing ina false direction, No, he could not find 
fanlt with himself on that pomt. The sun, even though he 
could not perceive it in the fogs, always rose before ]nm to 
set behind him. But, then, that Jand, had it disappeared ? 
That Amenica, on which his vessel] would go to pieces, per- 
haps. where was it, if it was'not there? Be it the Sonthern 
Continent or the Northern Continent-—for anything was pos- 
sible in that chaos—the *f Pilgrim ” could not miss cither onc 
or the other. What had happened since the beginning of 
this friptecsa’ toe ye fF Whee Was EE comme ilieds that 
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coast. whether it should prove salvation or destrnetion, did 
not appear? Must Dick Sand suppose. then, that he was de- 
ecived by his compass, whose indications he could no longer 
control, because the second conipass was lacking to make that 
control? ‘Trnly, he had that fear which the absence of all 
land might justify. 

So, when he was at the helm, Juck Sand did not cease to 
devour the ehart with his eyes. But he interrogated it in 
vain; 1t could not give him the solution of an euigma which. 
in the situation m which Negoro had placed him was incom- 
prehensible for him. as it would have been for any one clse. 


On this day, however. the 26th of March, towards eight 
o'clock in the morning, an mmeident of the greatest importance 
took place. 

Hercules, on watch forwaid, gave this ery: 

‘* Land! land!’ 

Dick Sand sprang to the forecastle. Herenles could not 
have eyes hke a seaman, Was he not mistaken? 

“Land?” ered Dick Sand. 

“Theie,” replied Hercules. showing an almost impercepti- 
ble pomnt on the homzon in the northeast. 

They hardly heard each other speak m the midst of the 
1oaring of the sea and the sky. 

** You have seen the land?” said the noviee. 

“Yes.” rephed Hereules. 

And his hand was still stretched ont to larboard forward. 

The noviee looked. THe saw nothing. 


At that moment. Mrs. Weldon. who had heard the eir 
civcn by Herenles, eame up on deck, notwithstanding her 
promise not to come there. 

** Madam!" eried Dick Sand. 

Mrs. Weldon, unable to make herself heard. tried, for her- 
elf, to perceive that land signaled by the black, and she 
scemed to have concentrated all her life in her eyes, 

It must be believed that HWereules’s hand mdiecated badly 
the point of the honzon which be wished to show: neither 
Mrs. Weldon nor the novice could gee anything. 

But, suddenly, Dick Sand in turn stretched ont his hand. 

Vien yes: dans cotilid He 

A kind of stunmit had just appeared m an opening in the 


fog. This sailor's eyes cold not deceive him, 
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Ile clung feverishly to the netting. Mrs. Weldon, sustained 
by Herenles, contniucd (0 watch that land almost de- 
sparred of. 

The coast, formed by that high sumnut, rose at a distance 
of ten miles to leewar 

The opening being completely made in 2 breaking of the 
clouds, they saw it again more distinctly. Doubtless it was 
sone promontory of the American continent. ‘The © Pil- 
ern,” without s sails, was not in a condition to head towaid 
it, but it could not fail to make the land there. 

Phat could be only a question of a few hours. Now, it 
was eight o'clock im the morning. ‘Then, very certainly, be- 
fore noon the * Pilgrim” » ould be near the land. 

At a sign from Dick § Sand, Hercules led Mrs. Weldon aft 
agen, for she could not bear up agaimst the violence of the 
pitching, 

The novice remained forward for another instant, then he 
returned to the helm, near old ‘om. 

At Jast, then, he saw that coast, so slowly made, so ardently 
desired! but it was now with a fecling of terror. 

In faet, in the ** Pilgrim's’ > present condition, that 18 to 
say, scndding before the tempest, land to leeward, was ship- 
wreek with all its terrible contingencies. 

Two hours passed away. The promontory was then seen 
off from the ship. 

At that moment they saw Negoro come on deck. This 
tune he regarded the coast with extieme attention, shook his 
head hke a man who would know what to bebeve, and went 
down again, after pronouncing a name that nobody could 
hear. 

Dick Sand himself sought to perceive the coast, which 
ought to round off behind the promontory. 

Two hours rolled hy. The promontory was standing on the 
larboard stern, but the coast was not yet to be traced, 

Meanwhile the sky cleared ut the horizon, and a gh coast, 
like the American land, bordered by the immense ‘chain of 
the Andes, should be visible for more than twenty miles. 

Dick Sand took jus telescope and moved it slowly over the 
whole eastern horizon, 

Nothing! IIe could see nothing! 

At two o’clock in the afternoon every trace of land had dis- 
appeared behind the ** Pilevimn.” Forwaid, the telescope 


could nie Cou vrieg ae wlast OV ved ol ot tre ty lieth or low, 
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Then a cry escaped Dick Sand. Immediately leaving the 
deck, he rushed into the cabin, where Mrs. Weldon was with 
little Jack, Nan, and Cotsin Benedict. 

“An asland! That was only an island!” said he. 

* An island, Dick! but what?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“The chart will tell us,” rephed the novice. 

And running to his berth, he lionght the ship's chart, 


“‘There, Mrs. Weldon, there!” saidhe. ‘* Thatland which 
we haye seen, 1t can only be this point, lost in the middle of 
the Pacific! It can only be the Isle of Paques; there is no 
other in these parts.” 

« And we have already left it behind?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“Yes, well to the windward of us.” 


Mrs Weldon looked attentively at the Isle of Paques, which 
only formed an imperceptible point on the chart. 

“ And at what distance is jt fiom the American coast?” 

“Thirty-five degrees.” 

“Which makes : 

*¢ About two thonsand miles.” 

“But then the ‘Pilgiim?’ has not sailed, if we are stil] so 
far from the continent”? 


‘*Mrs. Weldon,” replicd Dick Sand, who passed his hand 
over his forehead for a moment, as if to concentrate lis ideas, 
‘1 do not know—I cannot explain this inciedible delay! 
No! I cannot—unless the indications of the compass have 
been false' But that island can only be the Isle of Paques, 
because we have been obliged to scud before the wind to the 
northeast, and we must thank Tleayen, which has permitted 
me to maik our position! Yes, 1t 1s still two Lhousand miles 
from the coast! I know, at last, where the tempest has blown 
us, and, 1f 1t abates, we shall be able to land on the American 
continent with some chance of safety. Now, at least, onr 
ship is no longer lost on the immensity of the Pacific!” 

This confidence, shown hy the young novice, was shared by 
all those who heard him speak. Mrs. Weldon, herself, gave 
way to it. It seemed, indeed, that these poor people were at 
the end of their troubles, and that the “Pilgrim,” being to 
the windward of her port, had only to wait for the open sea 
to cuter it! The Isle of Paques—by its true name Vai-lfon— 
discovered by David in 1686, visited by Cook and Laperouse, 
i3 situated 27° south Jatitude and 112° cast longitude, If the 
schooner , | ly) » +3 to the 
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north, that was evidently due to that tempest from the sonth- 
west, before which it had been obliged to send. 

Then the ** Pilgrim” was still two thousand miles from the 
coast. ILoweser, under the impetus of that wind which blew 
hke thunder, it mnst, 1 less than ten days, reach some point 
of the const of Sonth America. 

But could they not hope, as the novice had said, that the 
weather would become more manageable, and that it would 
be possible to set some sail, when they should make the land? 

It was still Dick Sand’s hope, Tlesaid to himself that this 
hurricane, which had lasted so many days, would end per- 
haps by *‘kilhng itself.” And now that, thanks to the 
appearanee of the Isle of Paques, he knew exactly his po- 
sition, he had reason to beheve that, onee master of his vessel 
again, he would know how to lead her to a safe pluee. 


Yes! to have had knowledge of that isolated poimt in the 
middle of the sea, as by a providential favor, that had restored 
confidence to Dick Sand; if he was going all the time at the 
eaprice of a hurricane, which he conld not subdue, at least, 
he was no longer going quite blindfold. 

Besides, the ‘* Milgrim,” well-built and rigged, had suffered 
little during those inde attacks of the tempest. Her damages 
reduced themselves to the loss of the top-siul and the foretop- 
mast stay-sail—a loss which 1t would be easy torepair. Nota 
drop of water had penctrated through the well-stanched 
seams of the hull and the deck. ‘The pumps were perfectly 
free. In this respect there was nothing to fea. 

There was, then, this mterminable hurricane, whose fury 
nothing seemed able to moderate. If, in a certain measure, 
Dick Sand conld put Ins ship in a condition to struggte 
against the violent storm, he conld not order that wind to 
moderate, those waves to be still, that sky to become screne 
again. On board, if he was * master after God,” outside the 
ship, God alone commanded the winds and the waves. 
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CHAPLIER. SLL 
DANDAELASSD! 


MraNwHI tr. that confidence with whieh Diek Sand’s heait 
filled instinctively, was going to be partly justified 

The next day. March 27th, the column of mereury rose in 
the barometrical tube. The oscillation was neither sudden 
nor consicderable—a few Jines only—bnt the progression 
seemed likely to continue. The tempest was evidently gong 
to enter its decreasing period, and. if the sea did remain ex- 
cessively rough, they ‘could tell that the wind was going down, 
yeering shghtly to the west. 

Dick Sand ‘could not yet think of using any sail. The 
emallest sail would be carricd away Iowever. hie hoped that 
twenty-four hours would not elapse before it would ke possi- 
ble for him to nga storm-jib. 

During the night, in fact, the wind went down quite 
noticeably, if they compared it to what it had been till then. 
and the ship was less tossed by those violent rollings which 
had threatened to bieak her im pieces. 

The passengeis bc gun to appear on deck again. They no 
longer ian the risk of bemg cariied away by some surge from 
the sca. 

Mrs, Weldon was the first to leave the hatchway where 
Dick Sand, from pindent motives, had obhged them to shut 
themselves up durmg the whole duration of that long tem- 
rest, She came to talk with the noviee, Whom a truly super- 
1uman will had rendered capable of resisting so much fatigue. 
Thin, pale under his sunburnt complexion, “he might ell be 
weukened by the loss of that sleep ¢o necessary at his age. 
No, his valiunt nature resisted everything. Perhaps he would 
pay dearly some day for that pertod of trial, But that was 
not the moment to allow himself to be cast down. Dick 
Sand had said all that to himself. Mas. Weldon fonnd him 
as encrgcae as he had ever been, 

And then he had confidence. that brave Sand. and if econ- 
fidi nce docs not command itsclf, at te aust it Commands. 


* Dick, my dear dhitd, my captain,’ said Mrs. Weldon, 
holding ont her hand to the young novice. 
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disobey your captam, You retwin on deck, you leave your 
cabin in spite of his—prayers.” 

* Yes, 1 disobey you,” replied Mrs, Weldon; ‘‘but I have, 
as at were, a presentiment that the tempest 1s going down or 
is going to become calm,” 

“Tt is becoming calm, in fact, Mrs. Weldon,” rephed the 
novice. ‘f You are not mistaken. ‘The barometer has not 
fallen since yesterday. The wmd has moderated, and I have 
reason to believe that our hardest trials are over.” 

“* Heayen hears you, Dick. Ah! you have suffered much, 
my poor child! You have done there 4 

‘Only my dnty, Mrs. Weldon.” 

* But at fast will you be wble to take some rest?” 

* Rest!” rephed the noviee; ‘‘I have no need of rest, Mrs, 
Weldon. J am well, thank God, and it 1s necessary for me to 
keep np to the end. You haye called me captain, and I shall 
reinain captain till the moment when all the ‘ Pilgiiin’s’ pas- 
sengers shall be in safety.” 

** Dick,” returned Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘my husband and I, we 
shall never foiget what yon have just done.” 

‘*God has done all,” replied Dick Sand; *‘all!” 

“«My child, 1 repeat it, that by your moial and physical 
energy, you have shown yourself a man—a man-fit to com- 
mand, and before long, as soon as your studies are finished— 
my husband will not contradict me—you will command for 
the house of James W. Weldon!” 

*«]—J——” exclaimed Dick Sand, whose eyes filled with 
tears 

** Dick,” replied Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ you are already our child 
by adoption, and now, vou are our son, the deliverer of your 
mother, and of your little brother Jack. My dear Dick, I 
embrace you for my husband and for myself!” 

The courageous woman did not wish to give way while 
clasping the yonng novice in her arms, but her heart over- 
flowed. As to Dick Sand’s feelings, what pen could do them 
justice? Ife asked himself if le could not do more than give his 
life for his benefactors, and he accepted in advanee all the 
tnals which mht coine upon him in the future. 

After this conversation Dick Sand felt stronger. If the 
wind should become so modeiate that he should be able to 
hoist some canvas, he did not donbt bemg «able to steer his 
ship toa port where all these which it carried would at last 

e 
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On the 29th, the wind having moderated a little, Dick Sand 
thought of setting the foresail and the top-sail, consequently 
to mcrease the specd of the ‘‘ Pilgrim” while directing her 
course. 

““Come, Tom; come, my friends!” cried he, when he went 
on deck at daybreak; *‘ come, I need your arms!” 

‘“We are ready, Captam Sand.” replied old Tom. 

‘Ready for everything,” added Hercules. ‘‘ There was 
nothing to do during that tempest, and T begin to grow rnsty.” 

‘©You should have blown with your big mouth,” said little 
Jack; ‘I bet you would haye been as strong as the wmd!” 

“That 1s an idea, Jack,” replied Dick Sand, laughing. 
“‘When there is a calm we shall make Hercules blow on the 
sails.” 

‘* At your service. Mister Dick!” replied the biave black, 
inflating his checks like a mgantie Boreas. 

“Now, my friends,” continued the novice, ‘‘we are to be- 
gin by binding a spare sail to the yard, because our top-sai] 
was carried away in the hurmcane. It will be difficult, per- 
haps, but it must be done.” 

“Tt shall be done!” replied .Acteon, 

“Can [help von?” asked little Jack, always ready to work. 

“Yes, my Jack.” rephed the novice. “ You will take 
your place at the wheel, with onr friend Bat, and you will 
help him to stcer.” 

Tf little Jack was proud of beimg assistant helmsman on 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim,” it is supeifinons to say so. 

“Now to work,” continued Diek Sand, “and we must ex- 
pose ourselves as little as possible.” 

The blacks, guided by the novice, went to work at once, 
To fasten a top-suil to its yard presented some difliculties for 
Tom and his companions. © First the rolled up sail must be 
hoisted, then fastened to the yard. 

However, Dick Sand commiunded go well, and was so well 
obeyed, that after an how's work the sail was fastened to its 
yard, the yard hoisted, and the top-sail properly set with two 
reefs, 

As to the foresail and the second jib, which had been 
furled before the tempest, those sails were set without a great 
deal of trouble, im spite of the foree of the wind. 

At last, on that day at ten o'clock in the morning, the 
“Pilerin ” wus sailing under her foresal, her top-sail, and 
her jib, 
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Dick Sand had not judged it prudent to set more sail. 
The canvas which he earned onght to assure nm, as long as 
the wind did not moderate, a speed of at least two hundred 
niles m twenty-tour hours, and he did not need any greater 
to reach the American coast before ten days. 

The novice was mdeed satisfied when, returning to the 
wheel, he agin took lis post, after thanking Master Jack, 
assistant holimsinan of the ** Pilgrim.” He was no Jonger at 
the merey of the waves. ILe was making headway, lis joy 
will be understood by all those who are somewhat familar 
with the things of the sea. 

The next day the clouds still ran with the same velocity, 
but they left large openings between them, through which 
the 1ays of the sun made their way to the surface of the 
waters, The * Pilgrim” was at times overspread with them. 
A good thing is that vivifying light! Sometimes it was ex- 
tinguished behind a large mass of vapors whieh came up in 
the east, then it re: yppeared, to disappear again, but the 
weather was becoming fine again. 

The senttles had been opened to ventilate the intenor of 
the ship. A salubrions air penetiated the hold, the rear 
hatchway, the erew’s quarters. ‘They put the wet sails to 
diy, stietching them ont in the sun. The deck was also 
cleaned. Dick Sand did not wish his ship to arrive in port 
without having made a bit of toilet. Without overworking 
the erew, a few hours spent euch day at that work would 
bing it to a good end. 

Though the novice could no Jonger throw the Jog, he was 
so accustomed to estimating the he: wWway of a slip that he 
could take a close account of her speed. IIe had then no 
doubt of reaching land before seven days, and he gave that 
opinion to Mrs. Weldon, after showing her, on the chart, the 
probable position of the ship. 

“Weil, at what pot of the coast shall we arrive, my dear 
Dick”’ she asked hin, 

“Tere, Mrs. Weldon,” replied the novice, indicating that 
long coast Ime which extends from Pern to Chili, “1 do not 
know how to be more exact. Ilere 1s the Isle of Paques, 
that we have Jeft behind in the west, and, by the direction of 
the wind, which has been constant, [ conelnde that we shall 
reach Jand in the east. Ports are quite numerous on that 
coast, but lca fie oa eT Taye tte view when we 
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«Well, Dick, whichever it may be, that port will be wel- 
come.” 

‘© Yes, Mrs Weldon, and yon will certainly find there the 
means to return promptly to San Francisco. The Pacific 
Navigation Company has a very well organized service ou 
this coast. Its steamers touch at the principal points of the 
coast; nothing will be easier than to take passage for Cal- 
fornia.” 

‘Then you donot count on bringing the ‘ Pilgrim’ to San 
Fiancisco?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

‘Yes, after haying put you on shore, Mrs. Weldon. If 
we can procure an officer and a crew, we are going to dis- 
charge our cargo at Valparaiso, as Captaim Hull would have 
done. Then we shall return to onr own port. But that 
would delay you too much, and, thongh very sorry to be 
separated from yon——” 

‘Well, Dick,” replied Mrs Weldon, ‘‘we shall see later 
what must be done. Tell me, you seom to foar the dangers 
which the land presents.” 

“Tn fact, they aie to be feared.” replied the novice, * but 
Tam always hoping to meet some ship in these parts, and I 
am even very much surprised at not seeing any. If only one 
should pass, we would enter into communication with her; 
she would giye us our exact situation, which would greatly 
favilitate our arrival in sight of land.” 

‘Are theie not pilots who do service along this coast?” 
asked Mrs, Weldon. 

“There ought to be,” replied Dick Sand, “but much 
neaier land. We must then continue to approach it.” 

‘And if we do not meet a pilot?’ asked Mrs. Weldon, 
who kept on questioning him im order to know how the young 
novice would prepare for all contingencies. 

“In that case, Mrs. Weldon, either the weather will he 
clear, the wind moderate, and I shall endeavor to sail np the 
coast sufficiently near to find a iefuge, or the wind will be 
atronger, and then———” 

“Then what will you do, Dick?” 

“Then, in the present condiiion of the ¢ Piulgriim,’” re- 
plied Dick Sand, ‘ounce near the land, it will be very difficult 
to seb olF wean.” : 

“Whitt will you do** repeated Mis. Weldon. 

“T shall be foreed to run iy ship aground,” rephed the 
hovice, whee Tonurdarlaned fare yeament “onl itiga 
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hard extremity. God grant that we may not be reduced ta 
that. But, repeat at, Mrs. Weldon, the appearance of tho 
sky is reassuring, and it is impossible for a vessel or a pilot- 
boat not to mect ns. hen, good hope. We are headed for 
the land, we shall see it before long.” 


Yes, to runa ship aground is a last extremity, to which 
the most energetic sailor does not resort withont fear! hus, 
Dick Sand did not wish to foresee it, while he had some 
chances of escaping 1t. 


For several days there were, in the state of the atmosphere, 
alternatives which, anew, made the novice very uneasy. ‘he 
wind kept in the condition of a stiff breeze all the time, and 
certain oscillations of the barometrien! column indicated that 
it tended to freshen. Dick Sand then asked himself, not 
without apprelicnsion, if he would be again foreed to send 
without sails. Ife had so munch interest in keeping at least 
his top-sail, that he resolved to do so so long as it was not 
likely to be curried away, But, to secure the “solidity of the 
masts, he had the Sec and hackstays hautcd tant. 
Above all, all unnecessary risk must be avoided, as the situa- 
tion would hecome one of the gravest, if the « Pilgrim ” 
should be disabled hy losing her musts. 

Once or twice, also, the barometer rising, gave reason to 
fear that the wind might change point for pomt; that is to 
say, that if might pass to the east. IL wonld then be neces- 
sary to sail close to the wind! 

A new anxiety for Dick Sand. What should he do with a 
contrary wind?) Tack abont? Butif he was obliged to come 
to that. what new delays and what sisks of being thrown ito 
the offing. 


Happily those fears were not realized. The wind, after 
shifting for several days, blowing sometimes from the north, 
sometimes from the sonth. settled definitely in the west. But 
it was always a stiong breeze, almost a gule, which strained 
the masting 

It was the oth of April. So, then, more than two months 
had already clapsed since the ** Pilgrim ” had left New Zea- 
land For twenty days a contrary wind and long calms had 
retarded her contse. Then she was in a favorable condition 
to reich land rapidly. ITer speed must even have been very 
considerable durig the tempest. J)ick Sand estimated ils 
average ae ouer des chad hwo waded tales a Us BN 
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then, had he not yet made the coast? Did it flee before the 
“Piterim?” It was absolutely inexplicable. 

And, nevertheless, no Jand was signaled, thongh one of the 
blacks kept watch constantly in the cross-bais 

Dick Sand often ascended there himself. There, mth a 
telescope to his eyes, he sought to discover some appealance 
of mountains. The Andes chain is very Ingh. It was there 
m the zone of the clonds that he must seek some peak, 
emerging from the vapors of the horizon. 

Several tames Tom and his companions were deceived by 
false indications of Jand. They were only vapors of an odd 
form, which rose in the background. It happened sometimes 
that these honest men were obstinate in their belief; but, 
after a certain time, they were forced to acknowledge that 
they had been dupes of an optical illusion. The pretended 
land, moyed away, changed form and finished by chsappear- 
ing completely. 

On the 6th of April there was no longer any doubt possible. 

It was eight o’elock in the morning. Dick Sand had just 
ascended into the bars. At that moment the fogs were con- 
densed under the first rays of the sun, and the horizon was 
pretty clearly defined. 

From Dick Sand’s hips escaped at last the so long expected 
ea 

* Land! land before us!” 

At that ery every one ran on deck, little Jack, curious as 
folks are at that age, Mrs, Weldon. whose trials were going 
te cease with the Janding, ‘Tom and his companions, who 
were at last going to set foot again on the American cont?- 
nent, Cousin Benedict himself, who had great hope of pick- 
Ing up quite a rich eolleetion of new insects for himself. 

Negoio, alone, did not appear. 

Rach then saw what Diek Sand had seen, some very dis- 
tinctly, others with the eyes of fuith. But on the part of the 
novice, so acenstomed to observe sea horizons, there was no 
enor possible, and an hour after, 1 must be allowed he was 
not deceived, 

At adistance of about four miles to the east stretched a 
rather low Const, or at least what appeared such. Tt must be 
commanded behind by the high cham of the Andes, int the 
Just zoue of clouds did not allow the summits fo he percersed, 

The * Pilerim ” siuled directly and rapidly to this coast, 


Which ¢ 
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‘Two honrs after it was only thiee miles away. 

This part of the coast ended inthe northeast by a pretty 
high eape, which covered a sort of roadstead protected from 
land winds. On the contrary, in the southeast, 1t lengthened 
out like a thin peninsn 

A few trees crowned a suceession of low cliffs, which were 
then clearly detined under the sky. But it was evident, the 
geographical character of the country being given, that the 
Jugh mountain ehain of the Andes formed their backgiound. 

Moreover, no habitation in sight, no port, no river mouth, 
Which might serve as a harboi for a yessel. 


At that moment the “Pilgrim” was running nght on the 
land. With the 1edueed sul which she carried, the winds 
driving her to the coast, Dick Sand would not be able to set 
off from 1t. 

In front lay a long band of icefs, on which the sea was 
foaming all white. They saw the waves unfurl half way up 
the cliffs. There must be a monstrous surf there. 

Dick Sand, after remaming on the foreeastle to obsei ve the 
coast, returned aft, and, without saying a word, he took the 
helm. 

The wind was freshening all the time. The schooner was 
soon only a mile from the shore. 

lick Sand then perecived a sort of little cove, into which 
he resolved to steer; but, before reaching it, he must cross a 
line of reefs. among which it world be difficult to follow a 
channel. The surf indieated that the water was shallow 
everyw here. 

At that moment Dingo, who was going backwards and for- 
wards on the deck, dashed forward, and, looking at the land, 
gaye some lamentable barks. One wonld say that the dog 
recognized the coust, and that its instinct recalled some sad 
remembrance. 

Nego.o must have heard it, for an irresistible sentiment led 
him out ot his cabin; and althongh he had :eason to fear the 
dow. he came almost immediately to lean on the netting. 

Very fortunately for him Dingo, whose sid barks were all 
the time being addressed to that land, did not perceive him, 

Negoro looked at that furious surf, und that did not ap- 
pear to frighten him, Mrs. Weldon, who was looking at him, 
thoughts’ 6s bo te te bb yo tel aod Maat for an me 
stant higpbs. re. wea crathee ab, ) 
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Then, did Negoro know this point of the continent where 
the winds were dnving the “Pilgrim?” 

At that moment Dick Sand Jeft the wheel, which he gave 
back to old Tom. For a last time he came to look at the 
cove, which gradually opened. ‘Then: 


‘‘Mrs. Weldon,” said he, in a firm voice, ‘‘ 1 have no longer 
any hope of finding a harbor! Before half an hour, in spite 
of all my efforts, the ‘* Pilgrim” will be on the reefs! We 
mnst run agronnd! I shall not bring the ship into port! I 
am foreed to lose her tosave you! But, between your safety 
and hers, I do not hesitate!” 

“You have done all that depended on you, Dick?” asked 
Ms. Weldon. 

‘* All,” replied the young novice. 

And at once he made his preparations for stranding the 
ship. 


First of all, Mrs. Weldon, Jack, Cousin Benedict and Nan, 
must put on hfe-presersers. Dick Sand, Tom and the blacks, 
good swimmers, also took measures to gain the coast, in case 
they should be precipitated into the sea. 

ereules would take chaige of Mis, Weldon. The noviee 
took little Jack under his care. 


Cousin Benedict, very tranquil, however, reappeared on the 
deck with his entomologist box strapped to his shoulder. 
The novice commended him to Bat and Austin. As to 
Nevoro, his singular calmness said plainly enough that he had 
no need of any body’s aid. 

Dick Sand, by a supreme preeaution, had also brought on 
the forecastle ten barrels of the cargo containmg whale’s oil 


That ol, properly poured the moment the © Pilgrim” 
would be in the surf, onght to ealin the sea for an instant, im 
lubricating, so to say, the molecules of water, and that opera- 
tion would perhaps facilitate the ship’s passage between the 
reefs, Dick Sand did not wish to neglect anything which 
might secure the common safety. 

All these precautions taken, the novice returned to take nis 
place at the wheel, 

The * Pilgrim" was only {wo cables’ length from the coast, 
that is, almost tonching the reefs, her starboard side already 
bathed in the white foam of the surf. ach moment the 
Wes eS thonght that the vessel's keel was going to strike seme 
rochy L 
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Suddenly, Dick Sand knew, by a change in the color of the 
water, that a channel lengthened out among the reefs. THe 
must enter it biavely withont hesitating, so as to make the 
coast as near as possible to the shore. 

The novice did not hesitate. A movement of the helm 
thrust the ship into the narrow and smuous channel. In this 
place the sea was still more furious, and the wayes dashed on 
the deck. 

The blacks were posted forward, near the barrels, waiting 
for the novice's orders. 

‘Pour the oi—pour!” exclaimed Dick Sand. 

Under this oi, whieh was poured on it in quantities, the 
sea grew cil, as by cnehantment, only to become more tern- 
ble again a moment after. 

The ‘* Pilgrim” ghded rapidly over those lubricated waters 
and headed stiaight for the shore, 

Suddenly a shock took place. The ship, hfted by a for- 
midable wave, had just stranded, and her masting had fallen 
without wounding anybody. 

The ‘‘Pilgrin’s” hull, damaged by the collision, was 
invaded by the water with extreme violenee. But the shore 
was only half a cable’s length off, and a chain of small black- 
ish rocks enabled it to be reached quite easily. 

So, ten minutes after, all those carried by the ‘‘ Pilgrim’ 
had landed at the foot of the chff. 
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So then, afte: a voyage long delayed hy calms, then favored 
by winds from the northwest and from the south west—a voy- 
age which had not lasted less than seventy-four days—the 
* Pilgrim” had just run aground! : 

Ifowever, Mrs. Weldon and her companions thanked Prov1- 
dence, because they were in safety. In fact, it was on a con- 
tinent, and not on one of the fatal isles of Polynesia, that the 
tempest had thrown them. Their return to their country, 
from any point of South America on which they should land, 
vught not, it seemed, to present serious difficulties. 

As to the Pilgrim ? she was lost She was anly a carcass 
withont yanua. ot whe th sel wa comg to disperse the 
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debris in a few hours. It would be impossible to save any- 
thing. But if Dick Sand had not that joy of bringing back 
a vessel intact to his ship-owner, at least, thanks to him, those 
who sailed in her were safe and sound on some hospitable 
coast, and, umong them, the wife and child of James W. 


Weldon. 


As to the question of knowing on what part of the Ameri- 
ean coast the schooner had been wrecked, they might dispnte 
it fora long time. Was it, as Dick Sand must suppose, on 
the shore of Peru? Perhaps, for he knew, even by the bear- 
ings of the Isle of Paques, that the ‘ Pilgrim” had been 
thrown to the northeast under the action ot the winds; and 
also, without doubt, under the influence of the currents of 
the equatoiial zone. From the foity-third degree of latitude, 
it had, indeed, been possible to drift to the fifteenth. 


It was then important to determine, as soon as possible, the 
precise point of the coast where the schooner had just been lost. 
Granted that this coast was that of Peru, ports, towns and 
villages were not lacking. and consequently 1t wonld be easy 
to gain some inhabited place. As to this part of the coast, it 
seemed deserted. 

It was a narrow beach, strewed with black rocks, shut off 
by a cliff of medium height, verry inegularly cut up by large 
funnels, due to the 1upture of the 10cek. Jlere and there a 
few gentle declivitics gave access to its crest, 

In the north, at a quarter of a mile fom the stranding 
Jace, was the mouth of a little river, which could not have 
evn perceived from the offing. On its banks hung numerous 

rhizomas, sorts of mangroves, essentially distinct from their 
congeners of India. 

The crest of the cliff—that was soon discovered—was over- 
hung by a thick forest, whose verdant masses undulated he- 
fore the eyes, and extended as far as the mountains in the 
bachground., ‘Chere, if Cousin Benedict had been a botanist, 
how many trees, new to lun, would not have failed to provoke 
his admiration. 

There were high baobabs—to which, however, an extraor- 
dinary fongevity has been falsely attuibuted—the bark of 
which resembles Egyptian syenite, Bourbon palms, white 
pines, famanind-fiecs, pepper-plants of a pecuhar species, and 
adundied other phints that an American is not secnstomed 
to see int ‘ 
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But, a circumstance rather curions, among those forest 
produetions one would not meet a single specimen of that 
numerons family of palm-trees which counts moie thin a 
thousand species, spread in profusion over almost the whole 
surtuee of the globe, 

above the sea-shore a gical number of very noisy birds 
were flhing. which belonged for the greater part to different 
varieties of swallows, of black slumiige, with a steel-blue 
shade, hnf of a Hight chestnut color on the upper part of the 
head. ere and there also 10se some partndges, with necks 
entirely white, and of a gray color, 

Mrs. Weldon and Dick Sand observed that these different 
birds did not appear to be at all wild. They approached 
without fearmg anything. hen, had they not yet learned 
to fear the presence of man, and was this coust 80 deserted 
that the detonation of a fire-arm had never been heard there? 

At the edge of the rocks were Ww alking some pelicans of the 
species of ‘* pelican minor,” ocenpied in Y filling with Jittle fish 
the sack which they “rry between the branches of their 
lower jaw. Some gulls, coming from the ofling, commenced 
to fly about around the ‘ Pilgrim,” 

Those birds were the only “ving creatures that seemed to 
frequent this part of the coast, Without counting, indeed, 
numbers of interesting insects that Consin Benedict would 
well know how to discover. But, however little Jack would 
have it, one could not ask them the name of the country; in 
oider to Iearn it, 1t would be necessary to address some 
native. There were none there, or, at least, there was ot 
one to he seen. No habitation, hut, or cabin, neither in the 
north, beyond the little river, nor in the south, nor finally on 
the upper part of the cliff, m the midst of the trees of” the 
thick forest. No smoke uscended into the air, no indication, 
mark, or imprint indicated that this portion of the contment 
was visited be human beings. Dick Sand continued to be 
yery much gui prised 

“© Where are we? Where can we be?” he asked himsclf. 
“What! nobody to speak to?” 

Nobody, in truth, and snrely, if any native had approached, 
Dingo would have seented him, and announced lim by a 
bark. The dog went backward ‘and forward on the strand, 
his nose to the “rround, his tail down, giowling seeietly—cer- 
tainly y« Poth deta «. tit newher Jy tuyang the ap- 
proachtét faded Woes te taintl whats R 
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“ Dick, look at Dingo"’ said Mrs. Weldon, 

“Yes, that is very strange,” replied the novice. “It 
seems as if he were trymg to 1ecover a scent,” 

“Very strange, indecd,”” muimnred Mrs. Weldon; then, 
continuing, “ what is Negoro domg?” she asked. __ 

“‘Heis domg what Dingo is doing.” apace Dick Sand. 
‘He goes, he comes! After all, he is free here. I have no 
longer the mght to contiol him, His seryice ended with the 
stranding of the ‘ Pilgrim.’ ” 

In fact, Negoro surveyed the strand, turned back, and 
looked at the shore and the cliff like a man trying to recall 
recollections and to fix them. Did he, then, know this 
country? He would probably have refused to reply to that 
question if it had been asked. The best thing was still to 
have nothing to do with that very unsocrable personage. 
Dick Sand soon saw him walk from the side of the little 
river, and when Negoro had disappeared on the other side of 
the chff, he ceased to think of him. 

Dingo had indeed barked when the cook had arrived on the 
steep bank, but became silent almost immediately. 

It was necessary. now, to consider the most pressing wants. 
Now, the most pressing was to find a refuge, a shelter of 
some kind, where they could install themselves for the time, 
and partake of some nourishment. ‘T‘hen they would take 
ae and they would decide what it would be consenient 
to do, 

As to food. they had not to trouble themselves. Without 
epeaking of the resources which the country must offer, the 
ship’s store-room had emptied itself for the benefit of the 
survivors of the shipwreck. The surf had thrown here and 
there among the rocks, then uncovered by the ehb-tide, a 
great quantity of objects. ‘Tom and his companions hud 
already picked up some barrels of biscuit, boxes of alimentary 
preserves, cases of dried meat. The water not having yet 
damaged them, food for the little troop was secured for more 
time, doubtless, thin they would require to reach a town ora 
Village. Tu that respect there was nothing to fear. These 
diferent waifs, aleady put im a safe place, could no longer 
be taken bach by a rising eea. 

Neither was sweet water Jacking. First of all, Diek Sand 
had taken care to send Hercules to the litle myer for a fow 
pulled B se Tbh e ‘rought 
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and pure, which the ebb of the tide left perfectly drinkable. 

As to a fre, if it were necessary to hght one, dead wood 
was not lacking in the neighborhood, and the roots of the old 
mangroves ought to furnish all the fuel of which they would 
have need. Old Tom, an urdent sinoker, was provided with 
acertam quantity of German tinder, well preserved im a box 
herinetically closed, and when they wanted it, he wonld only 
have to stiike the tander-box with the flint of the strand. 

It remained, then, to discover the hole in which the little 
troop would lie down, mm case they must take one mght's 
rest before setting out. 

And, indeed. if was little Jack who found the bedioom in 
question. While trotting about at the foot of the cliff, he dis- 
covered, behind a turn of the rock, one of those giottoes well 
pohshed, well hollowed out, which the sea herself digs, when 
the waves, enlarged by the tempest, beat the coast. 

The young ch id was delighted. Ife ealled lis mother with 
cries of joy, and tnumphantly showed her his discovery. 

“Good, my Jack!” rephed Mrs. Weldon. ‘‘If we were 
Nobmson Crusoes, destined to live a long time on this shore, 
we should not forget {o give your name to that grotto!” 

The grotto was sa fiom ten to twelve feet long, and as 
many wide; but, in httle Jack’s eves, 1b was an enormous 
cayern. At all events, 1t must suffice to contuin the ship- 
wreeked ones; and, as Mrs. Weldon and Nan noted with sat- 
isfuction, it was very dry. The moon hemg then in her first 
quarter, they need not fear that those neap-tides would reach 
the foot of the cliff, and the grotto im consequence. Then, 
nothing more was needed for a few hours’ rest. 

Ten minutes after everybody was stretched out on a carpet 
of sea-weed. Negoro himself thonght he must rejoin the hit- 
tle troop and take his part of the repast, which was gomg to 
be made in common. Doubtless he had not judged it proper 
toventure alone under the thick forest, through which the 
winding river made its way. 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon, The preserved meat, 
the biscuit, the sweet water, with the addition of a fow diops 
of rum, of which Bat had saved a quarter cask, made the re- 
qnisites for this repast. But if Negoro took part in 1t, he did 
not at all mingle in the conversation, in which were discussed 
the measures demanded hy the situation of the shipwiecked. 
All the { swig ny) Mat See 1 Hn, Hye aati bans TOs Thy 
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During this time Dingo, who had not been forgotten, 
watched outside the grotto. They could be at ease. No liy- 
ing bemg would show himself on the stiand without the faith- 
fui animal giving the alarm. 

Mrs. Weldon, holding her little Jack, half Jying and almost 
asleep on her lap. began to speak. 


‘Dick, my friend.” said she. ‘in the name of all, I thank 
you for the devotion that you have shown us till now; but we 
do not consider you free yet. Yon will be our guide on land, 
as you were our captain at sea. We place every confidence 
mm you. Speak, then! What must we do?” 


Mrs. Weldon, old Nan, '’om and his companions, all had 
their eyes fixed on the young novice. Negoro himself looked 
at him with a singular persistance. Evidently, what Dick 
Sand was going to reply interested him very paiueularly. 

Dick Sand iefiected for a few moments. Then: 


‘Mrs. Weldon,” said he, “ the important thing is to know, 
first, where we are. I believe that onr ship can only have 
made the Jand on that portion of the American sea-coast which 
forms the Peruvian shore. ‘The winds and currents must 
have carried her as far as that Jatiinde. But are we here in 
some southern province of Peru, that is to suy on the least m- 
habited part which borders upen the pampas? Maybe so I 
would even willingly believe it, seeing this beach so desolate, 
and, it must be, but Jittle frequented. In that cuse, we might 
be very far from the uearest town, which would be unfortu- 
nate.” 

“Well, what 1s to be done?” repeated Mrs. Weldon, 


“My advice,” replied Dick Sand, ‘would be not to leave 
this shelter tl we know our sitnation. ‘To-monow, after a 
night’s rest, two of us could go to discover it. They would 
endeavor, Without going too fur, to meet some natives, to in- 
form themselves fiom them, and return to the motto. It is 
not possible that, in wradius of ten o1 twelve miles, we find 
nobody.” 

“To separate’ suid Mis, Weldon. 


“That scoms necessary to ie,” replied the novice. “If 
no information can be picked up, if, a3 as not impossible, the 
country is absolutely desolate, well, we shill consider some 
other way of extricating ourselves.” 

And which of ns shall go to explore?” ashed Mrs. Wel- 
don, after 
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‘That is yet to be decided,” replied Dick Sand. ‘At all 
events, T think that you, Mrs. W eldon, Jack, Mr. Benedict, 
and N; in, ought not to qmit tIns grotto. Bat, Llerenles, Ac- 
teon, and Austin should remam near you, while Tom and I 
should go forward. Negora, doubtless, will prefer to remain 
here?” added Dick Sand, lookimg at the head-cook, 

* Probably.” replied Negoro, ‘Who was not aman to com- 
mit himself any more than that. 

«We shonld take Dingo with us,” continued the novice. 
*}fe would he useful to us dniing our exploration.” 

Dingo, hearme his name prononneed, reappeared at the en- 
triamee of the grotto, and seemed to approve of Dick Sand's 
projects by a little bark. 

Sinee the novice had made this proposition, Mrs. Weldon 
remained pensive. Ifer repugnance to the idea of a separa- 
tion, even short, was very senons. Might it not happen that 
the shipwreek of the © Pilgrim ” would soon be known to the 
Indian tribes who frequented the sca-shore, either to the north 
or to the south, and in case some plundcrers of the wrecks 
thrown on the shore shonld yresent themselves, was 1t not 
better for all to be united to repulse them? 

That objection, made to the noviee’s proposition, truly mer- 
ited a discussion. 

Jt fell, however, before Dick Sand’s arguments, who ob- 
served that the Indians onght not to be confounded with the 
savages of Africa or Polynesia, and any aggression on their 
part was probably not to be feared. But to entangle them- 
selves in this country withont even knowing to what pe Unes 

of South America it belonged, nor at what ‘distance the near- 
est town of that province was situated, was to expose them- 
selves to many fatigues, Doubtless separation might have its 
inconveniences, Lut far less than marching blindly into the 

midst of a forest. which appeared to stretch ag far its the base 
of the mountains. 

“ Besides.” repeated Dick Sand, persistently, “I cannot 
adnut that this separation will be of long duration, and I cyen 
aflirm that it will not be so. After tio days, at the most, if 
Tom and I have come across neither habitation nor inhab- 
itant, we shall return to the grotto — But that is too 1mprob- 
able, and we shall not have advanced twenty miles into the 
interior of the country before we shall evidently be satisfied 
about ih 2 tad re ft oe Tita, lee mu taken m my, 
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nomically have failed me, and it is not impossible for us to be 
in a higher or Jower latitude.” 

“ Yes—you are certainly right, my child,” rephed Mrs. 
Weldon, in great anxicty. 

“ And yon, Mr. Benedict,” asked Dick Sand, ‘‘what do 
you think of this project” 

“T? replied Cousin Benedict. 

“Yes; what is your advice?” 

“J have no advice.” rephed Cousin Benedict. ‘‘T find 
everything proposed, good, and I shall do everything that you 
wish. Do you wish to remain here one day or two? that suits 
me, and I shall employ my time in studying this shore froin a 
purely entomological pomt of new.” 

“Do, then, according to your wish,” said Mrs. Weldon to 
Dick Sand. ‘We shall remain here, and you shall depart 
with old Tom.” 

“That is agreed upon,” said Consin Benedict, in the most 
tranquil manner m the world. ‘As for me, lam going to 
pay a visit to the insects of the country.” 

“Do not go far away, Mr. Benedict,” said the novice. 
“We urge you strongly not to do it.” 

“ Do not be nnea-y, my boy.” 

*¢ And above all, do not bring back too many musqnitoes,” 
added old Tom. 

A few moments after. the entomologist, his precious iim 
box strapped to his shoulders, left the grotto. : 

Almost at the same time Negoro abandoned it also. It ap- 
peared quite natural to that man to be always occupied with 

imself. But, while Cousin Benedict clambered up the slopes 
of the cliff to go to explore the horder of the forest, he, tnrn- 
ing round toward the river, went away with slow steps and 
disappeared, a sceond time ascending the steep bank. 

Jack slept all the time. Mrs. Weldon, leaving him on 
Nun’s knees, then descended towmd the strand Dick Sand 
and his companions followed her. Tlie question was, to sce 
if the state of the sea then would permit them to go as far as 
the  Vileiim’s” hull, where there were stil many objects 
which might be useful to the little troop \ 

The rocks on which the sehooner had heen wreeked were 
now dry. In the midst of the debris of all kinds stood the 
ship’s carcass, which the high sea had partly covered again. 
That astonished Dick Sand. for he knew that the tides are 
only Mat ms \ ee eniies 
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But, after all, this phenomenon might be explained by the 
fury of the wind which beat the coast. 

On seving their ship again, Mrs. Weldon and her compan- 
lons experienced a paintul impression. It was there that 
they had lived for long days, there that they had suifered. 
The aspeet of that poor slup, half bioken, having neither 
mast nor sails, }ying on het side like a being deprived of Jife, 
sadly grieved their hearts. But they must visit this hull, be- 
fore the sea should come to tinish demolishing it. 

Dick Sand and the blacks could easily make their way into 
the imtenior, after having hoisted themselves on deck by 
means of the ropes which hung over the ‘ Pilgrim’s” side. 
While Tom, ILereulJes, Bat, and Austin employed themselves 
in taking from the store-room all that might be useful, as 
much eatables as liquids, the novice made his way into the 
arsenal, ‘hanks to God, the water had not mvaded this 
part of the ship, whose rear had remained out of the water 
after the stranding. 

There Dick Sand found four guns in good condition, ex- 
ecllent Remingtons fiom Purdy & Co ’s factory, as well as a 
hundred cartridges, earefwlly shut up in ther cartndge- 
boxes, ‘There was material to arm his httle band, and put it 
in a state of defence, if, contrary to all expeetation, the In- 
dians attacked him on the way. 

The novice did not neglect to take a pocket-lantern; but 
the ship's charts, laid in a forward quarter and damaged by 
the water, were beyond use. 

There were also in the *‘ Pilgrim's” arsenal some of those 
eolid cutlasses which serve to cut up whales. Dick Sand 
chose six, destined to complete the arming of his companions. 
und he did not forget to bring an inoffensive cluld’s gun, 
Which belonged to little Jack. 

As to the other objects still lield by the ship, they had 
either been dispersed, on they could no longer he used, Be- 
sides, it was useless to overbuiden themselves for the few 
days the jonmey would last, In food, in arms, in munitions, 
they were more than provided for, Meanwhile, Dick Sand, 
by Mis. Weldon’s adviec, did not neglect to take all the 
money Which he fonnd on bourd—about five hundred dollars. 

That was a small sum, mdecd! Mis. Weldon had earned a 
a larger amount herself and she did not find it again, 

Who “htt ibedhtian ox | (fe Noe atau Win Urirentied Worn este the ship 
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Weldon’s reserve? Noone but he, surely, could be suspected. 
However. Dick Sand hesitated a moment. All that he 
knew and all that he saw of him was that everything was to 
be feared from that concentrated nature, fiom whom the nis- 
foitunes of others could snatch a smile. Yes, Negoro was an 
evil being, but mnst they conclude from that that he was a 
eriminal? It was pamful to Dick Sand’s character to go as 
far as that, And, meanwhile, con]d suspicion rest on any 
other? No, those honest negioes had not left the grotto for 
an instant, while Negoro had wandeied over the beach. He 
alone must be guilty. Dick Sand then resolved to question 
Negoro, and, if necessary, have him searched when he re- 
tured. He wished to know decidedly what to believe. 

The sun was then going down to the honzon. At that 
date he had not yet crossed the equator to carry heat and 
light into the northern hemisphere, but he was approaching 
it. He fell, then, alinost perpendicularly to that cireula 
line where the sea and the sky mect. Twilight was short 
darkness fell prompUy—which confirmed the novice in the 
thought that he had landed on a point of the coast situated 
between the tropie of Capricorn and the equator. 

Mrs. Weldon, Dick Sand, and the blacks then returned to 
the grotto, where they must take some houis’ rest. 

“The night will still be stommy,” observed ‘Tom, pointing 
to the ho1izon laden with heavy clouds 

** Yes,” replied Dick Sand, ** there is a strong breeze blow- 
ing up. But what matter, at present? Our poor shrp is 
lost, and the tempest can no longer reach us!” 

‘God's will be done!” said Mis Weldon. 

lt was agreed that dnring ihat night, which would be very 
dark, each of the blacks would watch turn about at the 
entrance to the grotto. They could, besides, count upon 
Dingo to keep a careful watch. 

They then perceived that Cousin Benedict had not 10¢- 
turned, 

Hercules called him with all the stiength of his poweiful 
Jungs, and almost immediately they saw the entomologist 
coming down the slopes of the elifl, at the risk of Incaking 
his neck. 

Cousin Benedict was literally furious, Ie had not found 
a single new insect in the forest—no, not one—which was fit 
to figuie in his callection, Seorpions, scolopendras, and other 
inyapode: ‘ ve the . fa be oa MRTG 
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discovered. And we know that Cousin Benedict did not in- 
terest humself im myriapodes. 

It was not wor th the tionble.” added he, “to travel five 
or six thousand nnles, to have biaved the tempest, to he 
wrecked on the coast, and not meet one of those Amenean 
hexapodes, which do honor to an entomologival museum! 
No: the game was not worth the candle! 

Asa conclusion, Cousin Benedict asked to go away. Ile 
did not wish to remain another hour on that detested shore. 

Mrs. Weldon ealmed her large child. They made him hope 
that he would be more fortunate the next day, and all went 
to lie down in the groito, to slecp there till sunrise, when Tom 
observed that Negoro had not yet returned, though mght had 
arrived. 

** Where ean he be?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

* What matter!” smd Bat. 

“On the contrary, 16 does matter,” replied Mrs. Weldon. 
JT should prefer haying that man still near ns.” 

‘** Doubtless. Mrs. Weldon,” rephed Ipok Sand; “bunt if he 
has forsaken oni company voluntarily, 1 do not see how wo 
could ublige him to rejom us. Who knows but he has his 
reasons for avoiding us forever?” 

And taking Mrs. ‘Weldon aside, Dick Sand confided to her his 
suspicions. “He was not astonished to find that she had them 
ulso. Only they differed on one pornt. 

“If Negoro reappears,” said Mrs. Weldon, ‘She will have 
put the product of his theft ina safe place. Take my advice. 
What we had better do, not being able to convict him, will 
be to hide our suspicions from him, and let Inm believe that 
we are his dupes.” 

Mrs. Weldon was right. ick Sand took her advice. 

However, Negoro wus called several times. 

Ife did not reply. “ither le was still too far away to hear, 
or he did not wish to return, 

The blacks did not regret being rid of Ins presence: but, as 
Mis. Weldon had just said, perhaps he was still more io be 
feared afar than near. And, moreover, how explain that No- 
goro would yenture alone inte that unknown country? IJlad 
he then lost his way, and on tlis dark night was he vainly 
seeking the way to the grotto? 

Mis. Weldon and Dick Sand did not know what to think. 
However it was. thev could not. in order to wait for Negoro, 
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At that moment the dog, which was running on the strand, 
barked alond. 

‘What is the matter with Dingo?’ asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“We must, indeed, find ont.” rephed the noyee. ** Per- 
haps it is Negoro coming back,” 

At once Herenles, Bat, Austin, and Dick Sand took their 
way to the mouth of the nver 

But, arrived at the bank, they neither saw nor heard any- 
thing. Dimgo now was silent, 

Thek Sand and the blacks returned to the grotto. 

The going to sleep was organized as well as possible. Each 
of the blacks prepared himself to watch in tum outside. 
But Mrs. Weldon, uneasy, could not sleep. It seemed to her 
that this land so ardently desired did not give her what she 
ae been led to hope for, sceurity for hers, and 1est for lier- 
self. 
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Tire next dav. April 7th, Austin, who was on guard at 
eunrise, saw Dingo run barking to the little mver. Almost 
immediately Mrs. Weldon, Dick Sand and the blacks eame 
out of the grotto. 

Decidedly there was something there. 

‘* Dingo has scented a hving ereature, man or beast,” said 
the novice, 

‘At all events it was not Negouo,” observed Tom, ‘* for 
Dingo would bark with fury.” 

“Tf it is not Negoro, where ean he be?” asked Mrs. Wel- 
don, giving Dick Sand a look which was only understood by 
him; ‘fand if it as net he, who. then, 1s it?” 

We are going to sce, Mrs. Weldon,” replied the novice. 
Then, addressing Bat, Austin, and Ilercules, “Arm yousely es, 
my friends, and comer? 

such of the blacks took a gun anda entlass, as Dick Sand 
had done. A cartridge was slipped into the breech of the 
Renungtons, and, thus mained, all four went to the bank of 
the river. 

Mrs Weldon, Pom, and Acteon remained at the entrance 
oH the grotto, where little Jack and Nan still rested by them- 
selves 
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The sun was then rising Ilis rays, intercepted by the 
high monntains in the east, did not reach the cliff directly; 
but as far as the western horizon, the sea sparkled under the 
first fires of day. 

Dick Sand and bis companions followed the strand of the 
shore, the cuive of which joined the mouth of the river. 

There Dingo, motionless, and as 1f on guard, was continu- 
ally barking 

It was evident that 14 saw or scented some native. 

And, mn fact, it was no longer against Negoro, against its 
enemy on board the ship, that the dog had a grudge this 
time. 

At that momenta man tured the last plane of the cliff. 
He advaneed prudently to the strand, and, by Ins familar 
gestures, he sought to calm Dingo. They saw that he did 
not care to face the anger of the vigorons animial. 

‘Tt is not Negoro!” said Herenles. 

“We cannot lose by the change,” 1ephed Bat. 

“No,” said the novice. ‘It 1s probably some native, who 
will spare us the cnawe of a separation. Weare at last gomg 
to know exactly where we are.” 

And all four, putting then guns back on their shoulders, 
went rapidly toward the rnknown. 

The latter, on sceing them approach, at first gaye signs of 
the greatest surprise. Very certainly, he did not expect to 
meet strangers on that part of the coast. Evidently, also, 
he had not yet perceived the remainsof the “ Pilgrim,” other- 
wise the presence of the shipwieched would very naturally 
be explained to lim. Besides, during the mght the surf had 
finished demolishing the ship's hull; there was nothing left 
but the wreeks that floated in thie offing. 

At the first moment the unknown, sceing four armed men 
marching toward him, made a movement as if he would re- 
tiace his steps. Ile carried a gnn in a shoulder-helt, which 
passed rapidly into his hand, and from his hand to his shoul- 
der. They felt that he was not reassured. 

Diek Sand made a gesture of salutation, which doubtless 
the unknown understood, for, after sume hesitation, he con- 
tinued to advance. 

Dick Sand cowld then examine him with attention. 

He was a vigorous inan, forty years old at the most, his 
eyes brevht beo hace od Fear ove y hic erin snn-burnt like 
that of . taal woos dias advan eyed ti the open ai, in the 
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forest, or on the plain. A kind of blouse of tanned skin 
served him for a close coat, a Jarge hat covered his head, 
leather boots came up above his knees, and spurs with large 
iowels sounded from their high heels. 


What Dick Sand notiecd at first—and which was so, in 
fact—was that he had before him, not one of those Indians, 
habitual rovers over the pampas, but one of those advent- 
urers of forcign blood, often not very commendable, who are 
frequently met with m those distant countries. 


Tt also seemed, by his rather famuliar attitude, by the red- 
dish color of a few hans of his beard, that this unknown must 
be of Anglo-Saxon origin. At all events, he was neither an 
Indian nor a Spaniard, 

And that appeared certain, when, in answer to Dick Sand, 
who said to him in English, ‘‘ Welcome!” he rephed in the 
same language and without any aceent: 

** Welcome yourself, my young friend,” said the unknown, 
adyaneing towaid the novice, whose hand he pressed. 


As to the blacks. he contented himself with making a gest- 
ure to them, without speaking to them. 

“You are English?’ he asked the noviee, 

* Americans,” replied Dick Sand. 

** Prom the South?” 

“Tron: the North.” 

This reply seemed to please the unknown, who shook the 
novice’s hand more vigorously, and this time in a yery Amcri- 
can manner, 

“And may I know, my vonng friend,” he asked, ‘ how you 
find yourself ou this coast 2” ; 


But, at that moment, without waiting till the novice had 


replicd to is question, the unknown took oft Ins hat and 
bowed, 

Mrs, Weldon had advanced as far as the s{ec} bank, and 
she then found herself facing him. 

It was she who replied to lis question. 

“Sir? said she, “we are shipwieeked ones, whose ship 
was broken to pieces yesterday on these reefs.” 

Anexpiression of pity smetd over the unknown’s face, whose 
eyes sought the vessel which had been stranded. 

“There is nothing left of our ship" added the novice. 
“The surf has finished the work of demolishing it ding the 


night.” 
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And onr first question,” continued Mrs, Weldon, * will 
be toask you where we me.” 

* But you me on the sea-coast of South America,” replicd 
the unknown, who appeared suapiised at the question, ‘*Can 
you have any doubt about that ¢” 

* Yes, sit, for the tempest had been abie to make us deyi- 
ate from ou route,” rephed Dick Sand. ** But I shall ask 
where we are more exactly. On the coast of Pern, L think?” 

“*No, my young friend, no! <A little more to the south! 
You are wrecked on the Bolivian coast.” 

“AN! exelaimed Diek Sand. 

‘And you arc even on that southern part of Bolivia which 
borders on Chilt.’ 

‘Then what 1s that cape?” asked Dick Sand, pointing to 
ne Omen eany on the north. 

‘7 cannot tell you the name,” rephed the unknown, “for 
if 1 know the countiy in the interior pretty well from having 
often traversed it, 11 18 my first visit to this shore.” 


Dick Sand reflected on what he had just learned. That 
only half astonished him, for his calculation might have, and 
mdeed must have, deceived him concerning the currents; but 
the error was not considerable. In fact, he believed himself 
somewhere between the twenty-seventh and the thirtieth 
parallel, from the bearings he had taken from the Isle of 
Paques, and 1t was on the twenty-fifth parallel that he was 
wrecked. There was no impossibility im the ‘ Pilgrim’s ” 
having deviated hy relatively small digression, in such a long 
passage. 

Besides, there was no reason to donbt the unknown’s asser- 
tions, and, as that coast was that of lower Bolivia there was 
nothing astonishing i in its emg 80 deserted. 

Sir,” then said Dick Sand, “after your reply I must con- 
clude that we are at a rather great distance from Tima.” 

“Oh! Lima 1s far away—over t{here—im the north!” 


Mis. Weldon, made suspierous first of all by Negoro’s dis- 
appearance, observed the newly-arrived with extreme atten- 
tion; but she could discover nothing, either in his attitude or 
in his manner of expressing himeclf, which could lead her to 
suspect his good faith, 

seer i BO ene, * without doubt my question is not rash. 
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who waited for an instant for the American lady to tell him 
her name, 

“Mrs Weldon,” replied the latter. 

“©? My name 1s Harms and I was born in Sonth Carolina. 
But here it 1s twenty vears since I left my country for the 
pampas of Bolivia, and it gives me pleasure to sec com- 
patriots.” 

** Yon live in this part of the provinee, Myr. Harris?” again 
asked Mrs, Weldon. 

‘No, Mrs. Weldon.” replied Harris, ‘‘I live in the south, 
on the Chilian frontier: but at this present moment I am 
going to .\tacamia, in the northicast.” 

** Are we then on the borders of the desert of that name?” 
asked Dick Sand. 

* Precisely, my young friend, and this desert extends far 
beyond the mountains which shut off the horizon ” 

**'The desert of Atacumu’*’ repeated Dick Sand. 

** Yes,” replied Hairis, ‘This desert is like a country by 
itself, in this vast South America, from whieh it ditters in 
many respects. It is, at the same time. the most ¢urious and 
the least known portion of this continent.” 

‘And you travel alone?” asked Mis. Weldon. 

* Oh, it is not the first time that Lhave taken this jour- 
nev!” replied the American, ‘There 1s, two hundred miles 
from here, an important farm, the Farm of San Felice. which 
belongs to one of my brothers, and it 1s to his house that I 
am going for my trade, If you wish to follow me you will be 
well received, and the means of transport to gain the town of 
Atacama will not ful you. My brother will be happy to fm- 
nish them ” 

These offers, made freely, eould only prepossess in favor 
of the American, who immediately continued, addressing 
Mis. Weldon: 

“These blacks are vour slaves®” 

And he pointed to om and his companions, 

“We have no longer any slaves in th United States,” re- 
plied Mis Weldon, quickly, “The North abolished slavery 
long ago, and the Seuth hus been obliged to follow the exam- 
ple of the North!’ 

“Abt that as so,” rephed Harris, 2 lad forgotten that 
the war of 1862 had decided that grave question. Task those 
hemesteiien: 9 Seema, Fase errr Eee aire to 
hony whic) tak et a tara rane nen When 
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speaking to blacks. “Dnt, on scemg those gentlemen in 
your service, I belheved——” 

They ae not, and have never been, in my service, sir,” 
replied Mrs. Weldon, gravely. 

‘We shoukl be honored i serving you, Mrs. Weldon,” 
then sud old ‘Tom. But, as Mr. Harms knows, we do not 
belong to anybody, [ have been a slave myself, it is irue, 
and sold as sue in Africa, when I was only s1\ years old; Lut 
my son Bat, here, was born of an enfianchised father, and, 
as {0 our companions, they were born of free parents.” 

*Tean only congratnlate you about it,” rephed Harris, in 
a tone wilich Mrs. Weldon did not find sufliciently serious. 
** Jn this Jand of Bolivia, also, we have no slaves ‘Then you 
have nothing to fear, and you can go about as fieely here as 
in the New England States.” 

At that moment httle Jack, followed by Nan, came out of 
the grotto, rubbing his eves Then, perceiving lis mother, 
he ran to her, Mais. Weldon embraced him tenderly, 


* The charming httle hoy!” said the American, approach- 
ing Jack. 

‘“It is my son,” replied Mrs, Weldon. 

“Oh, Mrs. Weldon, yon must have been donbly tried, be- 
cause your child has been exposed to so many dangers.” 


‘God has brought him out of them safe and sound, as IIe 
hhas us, Mr. Harms,” replied Mrs. Weldon, 

‘Will you permit me to lass hin on his preity cheeks?” 
asked Harris. 

“Willingly.” replied Mrs. Weldon. 

But Mr. Harris's face, 1b appeared, did not please little 
Jack, for he elung more closely to his mother. 

“Wold!” said Harris, “you do not want me to embrace 
you? Yon are afraid of me, ny good little man?” 

« Excuse him, sir’ Mrs. Weldon hastened to say. ‘It is 
timidity on his part.” 

“oud! We shall become better acquainted,” replied 
Ifarms. ‘‘ Once at the Farm, he will amuse himself mount- 
ing a gentle pony, which will tell him good things of me.” 

But the offer of the gentle pony did not sueceed in cajoling 
Jack any more than the proposition to embiace Mr. Harris. 

Mrz. Weldon thus onnosed, hastened to change the conver- 
subon, 1 tec thoala tuat Whe had so obligingly 
offered ty - - ry ee: #) 
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During this trme Dick Saad was reflecting on the propo- 
sition which had been made to them so opportunely, to gain 
the Farm of San Felice. It was, as Haiiis had said, a jonmney 
of over two hundied miles, sometimes through forests, some- 
times through plains—a very fatigning journey, certainly, be- 
cause there were absolutely no means of transport. 

The young novice then presented some observations to that 
effect, and waited for the reply the American was going to 
make. 

‘The journey is a little long. indeed,” replied Harris, “‘ but 
I have there, a few hundred feet behind the steep bank, a 
horse which I count on offering to Mrs. Weldon and her son. 
For us, there is nothing difficult, nor even very fatiguing m 
making the journey on “toot. Besides, when I spoke of two 
hundred miles, it was by following, as I have already done, 
the course of this river.” But if we go through the forest, our 
distance will be shortened by at least eighty. miles. Now, at 
the rate of ten miles a day, it seems to me that we shall aniye 
at the Farm without too much distress.” 

Mrs. Weldon thanked the American. 

“You cannot thank me better than by aecepting,” replied 
Tlarnis ‘Though I have never crossed this forest, I do not 
believe I shall he embarrassed in finding the way, being suffi- 
ciently acenustomed to the pampas. But there is a erayer 
question—that of food. I haye only what is barely cnough 
for myself while on the way to the Farm of San Felice.” 

“Mr, Harris,” replied Mrs. Weldon, ‘ fortnnately we have 
food in more than suflicient quantity, and we shall be happy 

to share with you.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Weldon, it seems to me that all is arranged 
for the best, and that we have only to set out.” 

Tlarris went toward the steep bank, with the intention of 
gomg to take his horse from the place where he had left 11, 
when Dick Sand stopped him again, by asking him a question, 

To abandon the sea-coast, to foree his way “into the mterior 
of the country, under that intermimable forest. did not please 
the young novice. The sailor reappeared m him, and ether 
to accond or descend the coast would be more to his nund, 

“Mr. Waris,” said he, instead of travelling for one 
hundred and twenty miles in the Desert of Atacama, why 
not follow the coast? Distance for distance, would it not be 
better worth while to seek to reach the nearest town, cither 


north o 
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“But my young fnend,” replied Maris, frowning slightly, 
“it seems to me that on this coast, which I know very im- 
perfeetly, there 1s no town nearer than three o1 four hundred 
nules.” 

“To the noith, yes,” replied Dick Sand; ‘‘but to the 
south Me 

«To the sonth,” replied ithe American, ‘we must deseend 
as faras Chili, Now, the distance is almost as long, and, in 
your place. I shon}d not hke to pass near the pampas of the 
Argentine Repnblic. As to me, to my great regret, I eonld 
not accompany you there ” 

~The ships which go from Chili to Peru, do they not pass, 
then, 1n sight ot this coast*’ asked Mrs. Weldon. 

* No.” rephed Uarns. ‘They keep much more ont at sea, 
and you onght not to meet any of them.” 

“'Prnly,”’ replied Mis Weldon. ‘* Well, Dick, have you 
still some qnestion to ask Mr. Ilarris*” 

**A single one, Mrs. Weldon,” rephed the novice, who ex- 
perienced sone difficulty in giving up. “I shall ask Mr. 
Haris im what port he thinks we shall be able to find a ship 
to bring us back to San Francisco?” 

‘“Path, my young friend. I could not tell you,” replied the 
American. ‘* All that I know is, that at the farm of San 
Felice we will furnish vou with the means of gaining tho 
town of Atucama, and from there——” 

‘Mr. Harris.” then said Mrs. Weldon. ‘‘do not believe 
that Dick Sand hesitates to uecept your offers.” 

‘* No, Alis. Weldon, no; surely I do not hesitate,’ replied 
the young novice; “but 1 cannot help regretting not being 
stranded a few degrees farther north or farther south. We 
shonld have been in proximity toa port, and that cirenm- 
stance, in facilitating our return to our country, would pre- 
vent us from taxing Mr, ILlariis’s good will.” 

** To not fear imposing upon me, Mrs. Weldon,” returned 
Ilarris. ‘‘I repeat to you that too rarely have I occasion to 
find myself again in the presenee of my compatriots For 
me it is areal pleasure to oblige you.” 

* We accept your offer, Mr, Ilarris,” r1eplied Mrs. Weldon; 
‘but I shonld not wish, however, to deprive you of yonr 
horse. Iam a good walker ” 

And Tanya veew anand walker ” poplied Harris, bowing, 
ST ACOMSIS ce te Wo dee Ve pon gads tt ag nob] 
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and your little Jack will use this horse. Lesides, it is pos- 
sible that we may mect some of the farm servants on the way, 
and, as they will be mounted—well, they will yield their 
horses to us.” 

Dick Sand saw well that in making new objections he would 
oppose Mrs. Weldon. 

‘Mr. Harris,” said he, ‘‘ when do we sct out?’ 

«Even to-day, my young friend.” replied Harris. ‘‘The 
bad season commences with the month of April, and it is of 
the utmost importance for you to reach the farm of San Fe- 
lice first. Finally, the way across the forest 1s the shortest, 
and perhaps the safest. It 1s less exposed than the coast to 
the meursions of wandering Indians, who are indefatigable 
robbers.” 

«Tom, my friends.” replied Dick Sand, turmng to the 
blacks, ‘1t only remains for us to make preparations for de- 

arture. Let us select, then. from among the provisions on 
and, those which can be most easily transported, and let us 
make packs. of which each will take his share.” 

‘Mr. Dick,” said Hercules, ‘if you wish, I shall earry the 
whole load very well. * 

“No, my brave Hercules.” replied the novice; “it wilt be 
better for us all to share the burden.” 

* You are a strong companion, Hercules,” then said Haris, 
who Jooked at the negro as if the latter were forsale. ‘*In 
the markets of Afmca you would be worth a good price.” 

‘Tam worth what Lam worth,” rephed Hercules, langh- 
ing, ‘and the buyers will only have to run well, if they wish 
to catch me.” 

All was agreed upon, and to hasten the departure, cach 
went to work, Tlowever, they had only to think of feeding 
the little troop for the journey from the sea-coast to the farm, 
that 1s to say, for a march of ten duys. 

“But, before setting out, Mr. Iarris,” said Mrs. Weldon, 
‘before accepting your hospitality, | beg you to accept ours. 
We offer it tv you with our best wishes.” 

“Taceept, Maa. Weldon; I aceept with eagerness,” replied 
Jlarris, gayly 

‘ Ina few minutes ow breakfast will be ready.” 

© (aod, Mra. Weldon. JT am going to profit. by those ten 
minutes to gu and gel my horse and Dring it here. IIe will 
have bre; 

i TOLs ( Sand, 
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“As you please, my young friend,” replied Warris. ‘Come; 
I shall make you acquainted with the lowe: course of this 
Tyo. 

Roth set out. 

During this time, IIcrcules was sent in search of the ento- 
mologist. Iaith, Consin Benedict was very uneasy indeed 
about what was passing uround lim. 

lie was then wandermg on the summit of the cliff in quest 
of an ‘unfindable” insect, which, however, he did not find. 


Hercules brought hnn back against Ins will. Mars. Weldon 
informed him that departure was decided upon, and that, for 
ten days, they must travel to the interior of the country. 

Cousin Benedict replied that he was ready to set out, and 
that he would not ask better than to cross America entiicly, 
provided they would let him ‘‘collect ” on the way, 


Mrs. Weldon then oceupied herself, with Nan’s assistance, 
in preparing a comfoitable 1epast—a good precaution before 
setting out. 

During this time, Harris, accompanied by Dick Sand, had 
turned the angle of the cliff. Both followed the high bank, 
over a space ot thee hnndred steps. There, a horse, tied to 
a tice, gave joyous neighings at the approach of his master. 


It was a vigorous beast, of a species that Dick Sand could 
not recognize. Neck and shoulders long, lorns short, and 
hindquarters stretched ont, shoulders flat, forehead almost 
pointed. This horse offered, however, distinctive signs of 
those races to which we attribute an Arabian origin. 

“You sce, my young frend,” said Harvis, ‘‘ that it is a 
strong animal, and you may count on it not failing you on the 
route.” 

Varris detached his horse, took it by the biidle, and de- 
eeended the steep bank agam, preceeding Dick Sand. The 
latter had thrown a rapid glance. as well over the river as to- 
ward the forest which shut up its two banks. But he suw 
nothing of a natuie to make him uneasy. 

However, when he had rejoined the American, he suddenly 
gaye him the following question, which the latter could little 
expect: 

* Mr. Harris,” he asked, ‘you have not meta Portuguese, 
named Negoro, in the night?” 

* Negoro?”? replicd Harms, in the tone of a man who does 
rofune “eyelid vat 1 Whe Thuis Neourur? 
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‘¢He was the cook on board,” replied Dick Sand, ‘‘and he 
has disappeared.” 

“ Drowned, peihaps.” said Harris. 

“‘No, no.” rephed Dick Sand. ‘‘ Yesterday evening he 
was still with us, but durmg the mght he has left us. and he 
has probably ascended the steep bank of this nver. So I 
asked you, who have come from that side, 1f you had not 
met him.” 

‘“T have met nobody,” rephed the Amenican; ‘and if yonr 
cook has ventured alone into the forest, he runs a great risk 
of gomg astray. Perhaps we shall overtake him on the 
Miva’ 

Yes: perhaps!” replied Dick Sand. 

When the two returned to the grotto, brenkfast was ready. 
It was composed, like the supper of the evening before, of 
alimentary conserves, of corned beef and of bisenit. Harris 
did honor to it, hke a man whom natwe had endowed witha 
great appetite. 

‘Let us go,” said he; “I sce that we shall not die of hun- 
ger on the way! I shall not say as mneh for that poor devil 
of a Portuguese, of whom our young friend has spoken.” 

“ Ahi” said Mrs. Weldon, “ Dick Sand has told you that 
we have not seen Negoro again ?” 

“Yes, Mis. Weldon,” rephed the noviee. ‘‘I desired to 
know if Mr, Harris had not met him.” 

“No,” rephed Ifartis; ‘‘so Jet us leave that deserter where 
he is, and think of our departure—whenever you are ready, 
Mis. WW cidancs 

Each took the pack which was intended for him. Mrs. 
Weldon. assisted by Hercules, placed herself on the horse, 
and the ungrateful httle Jack, with his gun strapped on his 
back, straddled the animal withont even thinking of thanhk- 
ing him who had put that esecllent beast at lis disposal. 
Jack, placed before his mother, then smd to her that he 
would know how to lead the gentleman’s hoise very well. 

They then gave him the bmdle to hold, and he did not 
doubt that he was the veritable lead of the caravan. 
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ON THE WAY. 


It was not without a certain apprehension—nothing seemod 
to justify it, however—that Dick Sand, three hundred steps 
fiom the steep bank of the iver, penetrated into the thick 
forest, the diffen]t paths of whieh he and his companions 
were going to follow for teu days. On the contrary, Mrs. 
Weldon herself, a woman and a mother, whom the perils 
would make doubly anxious, had every confidence. 'I'wo very 
serious motives had contributed to reassure her; first, because 
this region of the pampas was neither very formidable on ac- 
count of the natives, nor on account of the animals which 
were found there, next. beeanse, under the direction of War- 
ris. of a guide so sure of himself as the American appeared to 
be, they conld not be afraid of going astray. 

Ticie is the order of proceeding, which, as far as possible, 
would be observed during the journey: 

Dick Sand and I]arris, both armed, one with his long gun, 
the other with a Remington, kept at the head of the little 
troop. 

Then came Bat and Austin, also armed, each with a gun 
and a cutlass, 

Behind them followed Mrs. Weldon and Irttle Jack, on 
horseback; then Nan and Tom. 

In the rear, Acteon, armed with the fourth Remington, 
and [Ierentes, with a hatchet sn Ings belt, closed the march. 

Dingo went backwards and forwards, and, as Dick Sand 
remarked, always like un uncasy dog seeking a scent. The 
dog's ways had visibly changed since the ‘ Pilgrim’s” ship- 
wreck had cast it on this sea-coast. It seemed agitated, and 
almost incessantly it kept up a dull grumbling, rather la- 
mentable than furious, ‘That was remarked by all, though 
no one could explain it. 

As to Consin Benedict, it had been as impossible to assign 
him an order of marching as Dingo. Unless le had veen 
held bya string, he would not have kept it. His tin box 
strapped to his shouldei, his net in his hand, his large mag- 
nifying glass suspended to his neck, sometimes behind, some- 
times lr f br tauipeccd vWas atone fe tigh herbs, 
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watching for orthopters or any other insect in “pter,” at the 
risk of being bit by some venomous serpent. 

Dunng the fist hour Mrs. Weldon, uneasy, called Inm 
back twenty times. It was no use. 


“©Cousin Benedict,” she finished by saying to him, ‘‘I beg 
you very scriously not to go far away, and I urge you for the 
last time to pay attention to my entreaties.” 

‘“*Meanwlnle, cousin,” replied the intractable entomologist, 
‘‘when [ perceive an inscet ?” 

“When you pereeive an insect,” replied Mrs. Weldon, 
“vou would do well to let 1t go in peace, or you will put mic 
under the necessity of taking your box away from you.” 


“Take away my box!” cried Consin Benedict, as if it were 
a question of snatching away his heart. 

‘* Your box and your net,” added Mrs. Weldon, pitilessly. 

“My net, consm! And why not my glasses? You will 
not dare! No; you will not dare!” 


‘Even you glasses, which I forgot. I thank you, Cousin 
Benedict, for remmding me that I have that means of making 
you blind, and, in that way, foreing you to be wise.” 

This triple menace had the effect of making him keep quiet 
—this nnsubmissive cousin—for about an hour. Then he be- 
gan to go away again, and, as he would do the same, even 
Without net, without box, and without glasses, they were 
obliged to let him do as he pleased. But Iercules undertook 
to watch him closely—which qnite naturally became one of 
his duties—and it was agreed that he would act with Cousin 
Benedict as the latte: would with an insect, that is, that he 
would catch him, if necessary, and bring lim back as delicately 
as the other wonld with the rarest of the lepidopters. 

That rule made, they troubled themselves no more about 
Cousin Benedict 

The little troop, it has been seen, was well armed, and 
guarded itself carefully. But. as Harris repeated, there was 
no encounter to fear except with wandering Indians, and they 
would probably see none. 

At all events, the precautions taken would suffice to keep 
them respectful. 

The paths which wound across the thick forest did nog 
merit that name. They were rather the tracks of antmals 
than the tracks of men. They could only be followed with 
difficulty, Ge te Bebnee thn Hvarara otanne that the little 
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troop would make in a march of twelve hours at only five or 
six miles, Harris had calewlated wisely. 


The weather, however. was very fine. ‘The sun mounted 
toward the zenith, spreading in waves Ins almost perpendien- 
Jar rays. On the plain this heat would be unbearable, Maris 
took care to remark; but, under those impenetrable branches, 
they bore it easily and with impunity. 

The greater part of the trees of this forest were unknown, 
as well to Mrs. Weldon as to her companion, black or white. 


ILoweyer, an expert would remark that they were more 
remarkable for then quality than for their haght. Here, 14 
was the ‘‘banhinia,” or non wood; there, the ‘ molompi,” 
identical with the ‘‘pterocarpe,” a solid and light wood, fit 
for making the spoons used mm sugar manufactorics or oars, 
from the trunk of which exuded an abundant resin; further 
on, ‘‘fusticks,” or yellow wood, well supphed with coloring 
materials, and lignum-vitees, measuring as much as twelve 
feet m diameter, but imferior in quality to the ordinary 
lhignum-vites. 

While walking, Dick Sand asked Uarris the name of these 
different tiees. 

“Then you have never been on the coast of South Ameri- 
ca?” Harris asked him before replying to his question. 

Never,” replied the novice; “never, during my voyages, 
have 1 had occasion to visit these coasts, and to say the truth, 
I do not believe that anybody who knew about them has ever 
spoken to me of them.” 

“ But, have you at least explored the coasts of Columbia, 
those of Chih, or of Putagoma?” 

0, Nevere 

“But perhaps Mrs. Weldon has visited this part of the 
new continent?’ asked Harris, ‘Americans do not fear 
voyages, and doubtless is 

‘No, Mr. Harris,” replied Mrs. Weldon. ‘¢'The comimer- 
cial interests of my husband have never called him except to 
New Zealand, und I have not had to accompany him else- 
where. Not one of us, then, knows this portion of lower Bo- 
livia.” 

“Well, Mrs. Weldon, vou and your compamons will sce a 
singular country, which contrasts strangely with the 1emons 
of Peru, of Brazil, or of the Argentine Republic. Its flora 
Ane tai eek WER Liat Gas eMaHe Mm bh ati ni eny thie 
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yon have been shipmecked at a good place, and if we may 
ever thank chance——” 

‘T wish to believe that it is not chance which has led us 
here, but God, Mr. Harris.” 

‘*God! Yes! Cod!’ replied Harris, in the tone of a man 
who takes little account ot providential intervention in the 
things of this world. 

Then, since nobody in the little troop knew either the 
country or its productions, Harrns took a pleasure m naming 
pleasantiy the most curious trees of the forest. 

In truth, 1t was a pity that, m Cousin Benedict’s case. the 
entomologist was not supplemented by the botanist! If, up 
to this time, he had hardly found insects either rare or new, 

-he might have made fine discoveries in botany, There was, 
in profusion, vegetation of all heights, the existence of which 
in the tropical forests of the New World had not been yet 
ascertained. Cousin Benedict would certainly have attached 
his name to some discovery of this kind. But he did not hke 
botany—he knew nothing about it. Le even. quite naturally, 
held flowers 1n aversion, under the pretext that some of them 
permit themselves to imprison the msects in their corollas, 
and poison them with their venomous juices. 

At times, the forest became marshy. ‘They felt under foot 
quite a network of liquid threads, which would feed the 
afiluents of the little river. Some of the rills. somewhat 
large, could only be crossect by choosing foidable places. 

On their banks grew tufts of reeds, to which Ifarris gave 
the nume of papyrus. Ie was not mistaken, and those lerb- 
aceous plants grew abundantly below the dump bunks. 

Then, the mursh passed, thickets of trees again covered 
the narrow rontes of the forest. 

Harris made Mra. Weldon and Dick Sand remark some 
Very fine ebony-tiees, much larger than the common ebony- 
tree, which farnish a wood much blacker and much stronger 
than that of commeree, Then there were mango-trees, still 
numerous, though they were rather far from the sea, A kind 
of fur of winte moss chmbed them as far as the branches. 
Their thick shade and their delicious fruit made them pi ecious 
trees, and meanwlile, according to Harris, not a native would 
dare to propagate the species.‘ Whoever plants a mango- 
tree dies!” Such is the superstitions maxim of the country. 

During the second half of this first day of the journey, the 
little troop, after the mid-day halt, began to ascend: dand 
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shightly inclined. ‘They were uot as yel the slopes of the chain 
of the first plane, but a sort of undulating plateau which con- 
nected the plain with the mountain, 

There the trees, a little less compact, somelimes clustered 
in gioups, would have rendered the imareh casier, if the soil 
had not been invaded by herbaceous plants. One might be- 
lieve hinself in the jungles of Oriental India. Vegetation 
appeared to be less luxnnant than im the lower valley of the 
little river, bnt it was still supenor to that of the temperate 
regions of the Old or of the New World. 


Indigo was growing there im profusion, and, according to 
Haris, this legumimous plant passed with reason for the most 
usurping plant of the country. If a field came to he aban- 
doned, this parasite, as much despised as the thistle or the 


nettle, took possession of it immediately. 


One tree seemed lacking in this forest, which ought to be 
very common in this part of the new continent; it was the 
caoutchouc-tree. In fact, the ‘‘ficus primoides,” the ‘‘ cas- 
tilloa elastiea,” the ‘‘eeeropia peltats,” the ‘‘collophora 
utilis,” the ‘ cameraria letifolia,” and above all, the ‘sypho- 
nia elastica,” which belong to different families, abound in 
the provinees of South America. And meanwhile, a iather 
singular thing, there was not a single one to be seen. 


Now, Dick Sand had particularly promised his friend Jack 
to show lnm some caoutchone trees. Soa great deception 
for the little boy, who figured to himself that gourds, speak- 
ing babies, articulate punchinellos, and elastic balloons grew 
quite naturally on those trees, Ile complained. 


*« Patience,” my good little man,” replied Harris. ‘‘ We 
shall find sore of those caoulchoucs, and by hundreds, in the 
neighborhood of the farm.” 

* TIandsome ones, very elastic?” asked little Jack. 

“*The most elastic there are. Hold! while waiting, do 
you want a good fruit to take away your thirst?” And, while 
speaking, Harris went to gather fiom a tree some fruits, 
which seemed to be as pleasant to the taste as those from the 
peach-tree. 

‘a\re you very sure, Mr. Uurris,” asked Mrs. Weldon, 
‘that this fruit can do no harm?” 

“Mrs. Weldon, I ain going to convince you,” replied the 
American, Who took a large inouthful of one of those fruits. 
Soo Valent vey 
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And hittle Jack, without any more pressing, followed Har- 
ri's example. He declared that it was very good, “< those 
pears,” and the tree was at once put under contribution. 

Those mango’s belonged to a species whose fruit is ripe in 
March and Apmil, others being so only in September, and, 
consequently, their mangos were just in time. : 

‘© Yos, it 1s good, good, good!” said little Jack, with his 
mouth full. ‘* But my friend Dick has promised me caoutch- 
oucs. if I was very good, and I want caoutchones!” 

“Yon will have them, Jack.” rephed Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ be- 
cause Mr. Harris sssures yon of it.” 

“ But that is not all,” went on Jack. ‘ My fmend Dick 
has promised ine some other thing!” 

‘‘What, then, has friend Dick promised?” asked Harris, 
smiling. 

**Some humming-birds, sir.” 

‘« And you shall have some humming-birds. my good little 
man, but farther on—farther on,” replied Harris. 

The fact is that little Jack had a mght to claim some of 
these charming cieatures. for he was now in a country where 
they should abound. ‘lhe Indians, who know how to weave 
their feathais artistically, have lavished the most poetical 
names on those jewels of the flying race. They call them 
either the “rays” or the “hairs of the sun.” Here, it is 
“the little king of the flowers; there, **the cclestial flower 
that comes in its flight to caress the terrestrial Hower.” [tis 
again “the bouquet of jewels, which sparkles in the fire of 
the day.” Jt can be believed that their imagination would 
know how to furmsh anew poctical appellation for each of 
the one hundred and fifty species which constitute this mar- 
vellous tribe of humming-birds. 

Meanwhile, however nnimeions these humming-biids might 
be in the forests of Bolivia, little Jack was obliged to still 
content himself with Ilarris’s promise According to the 
American, they were still too close to the coast, and the hum- 
ining-hirds did not like these deserts co near the ocean. The 
presence of man did not frighten them at the * hacienda;” 
they heard nothing all day but ther ery of ‘teretae” and 
the murmur of their wings, simular to that of a spinning- 
wheel. 

‘SANT how Tshonld like to be there” eried little Jack. 

The surest method of getting there—to the “hamenda’’ of 
San Fehee—was not to stop on the road. Mis. Weldon and 
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her companions only took the time absolutely neeessay for 
repose 

The aspect of the forest alrendy changed. Between the 
less crowded trees large clearings opened hereand there, ‘The 
sun, pieremeg the gicen carpet, then showed its strnetnre of 
red, syenite granite, similir to slabs of Japis-lazuli. On some 
heights the sarsaparitla abounded, a plant with fleshy tn- 
beieles, Which formed an inextricable tangle. The forest, 
with the narrow paths, was better for them. 

Before sunset the httle troop were about eight miles from 
the point of departure. This jonrney had been made with- 
out aceident, and even without great fatigue, It is tine, it 
was the first journey on the march, and no doubt the follow- 
ing halting places would be rougher. 

By a common consent they decided to make a halt at this 
place. ‘The question then was, not to establish a real camp, 
but to simply organize a resting-place. One man on guard, 
relieved every two hours, would sufhee to watch during the 
night, neither the natives nor the deer being truly formidable. 

They found nothing better for shelter than an cnormons 
mango-tree, whose large branches, very bushy, formed a kind 
of natural verandah. If necessary, they could nestle m the 
branches. 

Only, on the arrival of the little troop, a deafening concert 
arose fiom the top of the tree. 

The mango served as « perch for a colony of gray parrots, 
piatiling, quairelsome, ferocious birds, which set upon hving 
Jnrds, and those who would judge them from then congeneis 
which Emope keeps in cages, would be smngularly mistaken, 

These parrots jabbered with snch a noise, that Dick Sand 
thought of finng at them to oblige them to he silent, 01 to put 
them to flight. But Harris dissuaded him, under the pretext 
that in these solitudes it was better not to disclose his presence 
by the detonation of a fire-arm. 

* Let us pass along without noise,” he said, ‘and we shall 
pass along without danger.” 

Supper was prepared at onec, without any need of proceed- 
ing to cook food, Tt was composed of conserves and biscuit, 
A little nll, which wound under the plants, fnrmshed dmnk- 
able water, which they did not drink withont improving it 
with a few diops of rum. <As to dessert, the mingo was 
there with its juicy fit, which the parrots did not allow to 
be picked withont profestine wth ther ahominable cries, 
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At the end of the supper it began to be dark, The shade 
1ose slowly from the ground to the tops of the trees, from 
which the foliage soon stood out like a fine tracery on the 
more luminons background of thesky, The first stars seemed 
to be shinmg flowers, which twinkled at the end of the last 
branches. The wind went down with the night, and no 
longer trembled in the branches of the trees. ‘Fhe parrots 
themselves had become mute. Nuatnre was going to rest, 
and inviting every hving being to follow her in this deep 
sleep 


Preparations for retiring had to be of a yery primitive char- 
acter. 

‘Shall we not hght a large fire for the night’ Dick Sand 
asked the American. 


““What’s the good?” rephed Harris. ‘* Fortunately the 
nights are not cold, and this enonmons mango will preserve 
the soil from all evaporation. We have neither cold nor 
dampness tofear. J repeat, my young friend, what I told you 
just now. Let us more along mcognito. No more fixe than 
gunshots, if possible.” 


“*T believe, indeed,” then said Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ that we have 
nothing to fesr from the Indians—even from those wanderers 
of the woods, of whom you have spoken, Mr. Harns. But, 
are there not other fonr-footed wanderers, that the sight of a 
fire would help to keep ata distance?’ 

“* Mrs. Weldon,” rephed the American, ‘ yon do too munch 
honor to the deer of this country. Indeed, they fear man 
more than he fears them.” 

““We ale in a wood,” said Jack, ‘‘and there is always 
beasts in the woods,” 

“There are woods und woods, my good little man, as there 
are beasts and beasts,” replied Ilarris, Janghing. — ‘ Inag- 
ine that you are in the muddle of a large pak. Truly, 
it is not without reason that the Indians say of this country, 
‘Es como el pariso” It is like an earthly paradise!” 

“Then there are serpents?” suid Jack, 

“No, my Jack,” replicd Mrs. Weldon, ‘there are no set- 
pents, and you may sleep tranqually.” 

“And lions?” asked Jack, 

“Not the ghost of a lion, my good little man,” replied 
Harrie. 

eeTigers, then ?”? 
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“Ask your mamma if she has ever heard tell of tigers on 
this continent 2” 

* Never.” rephed Mrs. Weldon. 

** Good!" sud Cousin Benedict, who, by chance, was listen- 
ing to the conversation; ‘af there are neither lions nor 
ti¢ers in the New World, which is perfectly true, we at least 
encounter cougars and jagnars.”” 

* Are they bad?” asked little Jack. 

“Phew! replied Harris; ‘ta native has little fear of al- 
tacking those animuls, and we ure strong. Stay! Iercules 
would be strong enough to crush two jaguars at onee, one in 
each hand!” 

"Yon will watch well, Hercules,” thon said little Jack, 
‘and if a beast comes to bite us 

‘It is ] whe will bite at, Mr. Jack!’ replied Hercules, 
showmg his mouth, armed with superb tecth. 

Yes, you will watch, Hercules,” said the novice, ‘ but 
your companions and | will rehheve you, turn abont,’ ” 

‘No, Mr. Dick,” replied Acteon, ‘ Tereules, Bat, Austin, 
and J, we four will be enough for this labor, You must rest 
the whole mght.” 

“Thank you, Acteon,” replied Dick Sand, ‘‘but I ought 
(— 

** No! let those brave men doit, my dear Dick!” then said 
Mrs. Weldon. 

*T, also; 1 shall wateh!’ added little Jack, whose eyelids 
were already closing. 

“Yes, my Jack, yes, you will watch!” replied his mother, 
who did not wish to contradict him. 

But,” the little boy said again, ‘* if there are no lions, if 
there are no tigers in the forest, there are wolves!” 

* Oh! wolves in jest!” replied the Amercan. ‘‘ They are 
not even wolves. but kimds of foxes, or rather of those dogs 
of the woods which they call ‘ guaras.’” 

*¢ And those guaras, they bite’’ asked little Jack. 

“Bah! Dingo would make only one mouthful of those 
beasts!” 

* Never mind,” replied Jack, with a last yawn; ‘‘ guaras 
are wolves, because they are called wolves!” 

And with that Jack fell asleep peaceably in Nan’s arms, 
beside the trunk of the mango, Mrs. Weldon, lying near 
her, gave a last kiss to her httle boy, and her tired eyes 
cs [od aa iol ei 
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A few moments later Hercules brought hack to the camp 
Consin Benedict, who had just gone off to commence a chase 
for pyrophores. They are ‘‘cocuyos,” or Iummons fies, 
which the stylish put in their hair, like so many hying gems. 
These insects, which throw a bright and blnish light from 
two spots sitnated at the base of their corselet, are very 
numerous in South America. Cousin Benedict then counted 
on making a large collection, but Hercnles did not leave him 
time, and, in spite of his recriminations, the negro brought 
him to the haltimg-place. That was because, when Hercules 
had orders. he executed them with military preciseness, 
which, no doubt, prevented the incareeration of a notable 
quantity of luminous flies in the entomologist’s tin box. 

A few moments after, with the exception of the giant, who 
was watching, all were reposmg in a profound sleep. 


CHAPTER AVI. 
A HUNDRED MILES IN TWO DAYS. 


GENTRALLY, travelers or ramblers 1n the woods, who have 
slept in the forests under the lovely stars, are awakened hy 
howhings as fantustie as disugreeable. ‘Phere is everything in 
this morning concert: clucking, grunting, croaking, sneering, 
barking, and almost ‘‘speaking,” if one may make use of this 
word, which completes the series of different noises. 

There aie the monkeys who thus salute the daybreak. 
There we meet the little *‘marikina,” the ma:moset with a 
speekled mask; the “mono gris,” the skin of which the 
Indians use to recover the batteries of their guns; the 
“sagous,” recognizable from their long bunehes of hair, and 
many others, specimens of this nruncrous family. 

Of these varions four-handed animals, the most remarkable 
are decidedly the ‘cuerbas,” with curling tails and a face 
like Beelzebub. Whien the sun rises, the oldest of the band, 
with an imposing and mysterions voice, sings a monotonous 
psalm. [tis the baritone of the troop. The young tenors 
repeat after hun the imoiming symphony he Indians say 
then that the *\eueribas”* recite then peler-naslers. 

But, on this day, it seemed that the monkeys did) not offer 
their prayer, for no one heard them: and, meanwhile, their 
voice is loud, for it 1g produced bv the rapid vibration of a 
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hind of bony drum, formed by a swelling of the hyoides bono 
in the neck. 

In short, for one reason or for another, neither the “ gneri- 
bas," nor the **sagous,” nor any other four-handed animals of 
this immense forest, sang, on this morning, their usual con- 
cert 

This would not have salished the wandering Indians. Not 
that these natives appreciate this kind of strange choral mn- 
sie, but they willingly give chase to the monkeys, and if they 
do, 1t is heeanse the flesh of tis animal is excellent, above 
all, when it is smoke-diied. 

Dick Sand. of course, could not be familiar with the habits 
of the ‘t gneribas,” neither were his companions, or this not 
hearmg them would have undoubtedly been a subject of sur- 
puse. They awoke then, one after the other, mneh refreshed 
by these few honrs of repose, which no alarm had coine to 
disturb. 

Little Jack was not the last to stretch his arms, IIs fiist 
question was, to ask if Heieules had caten a wolf during tho 
night. No wolf had shown himself, and consequently Her- 
enles had not yet breakfasted. 

All, besides, were fasting hke him, and after the morning 
prayer, Nan occupied herself preparing the dey 

The bill of fare was that of the supper of the mght hefore, 
but with appetites sharpened by the morning air of the forest, 
no one dieamed of being difficult to please. It was necessary, 
above all, to gather strength for a good day’s march, and they 
did it. For the first time, perhaps, Cousin Benedict compie- 
hended that to eat was not an aetion mdifferent or nseless to 
life: only, he declared that he hud not come to “visit” this 
country to walk with his hands in his pockets, and that, if 
Iferenles prevented him fiom chasing the ‘‘cocuyos,” and 
other luminous flies, Wereules would have some trouble with 
him. 

This threat did not seem to frighten the giant to any great 
extent. Ifowever, Mas. Weldon took him aside and told him 
that. perhaps, he might allow his lig baby to 2un to the right 
and left, but on condition that he did not lose sight of him. 
It would not do to completely sever Cousin Benedict from the 
pleasures so natural to his age 

At seven o'clock in the morning, the little tioop took at 
their journey toward the east, preserving the order of march 
that had beer pAented tha prowans day Tt was always tho 
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forest. On this virgin soi], where the heat and the moisture 
agreed to produce vegetation, 1t might well be thought that 
the reign of growth appeared im all its power. The parallel 
of this yast plateau was almost confounded with tropical lat- 
tudes, and, during certain months in summer, the sun, in 

assing to the zenith, darted its perpendicular rays there. 
There was, therefore, an enormous quantity of imprisoned 
heat 1n this earth, of which the subsoil preserved the damp, 
Also, nothing could be more magnificent than this succession 
of forests. or rather this interminable forest. 

Meanwhile, Dick Sand had not failed to observe this—that, 
according to Harris, they were in the region of the painpas. 
Now, pampas 1s a word from the “ quichna” language, which 
signifies a plain. Now, if his iecollections did not deceive 
him, he belhteved that these plains presented the following 
characteristics Lack of water, absence of trees, a failure of 
stones, an almost luxuriant abundance of thistles during the 
rainy season, thistles which became almost shrubby with the 
warm season, and then formed impenetrable thickets; then, 
also, dwarf trees, thorny shrubs, the whole giving to these 
plains a rather and and desolate aspect. 

Now, it had not been thus, since the little troop, guided by 
the American, had left the coast. he forest had not ceased 
to spread to the Itmits of the horizon. No, this was not the 
pampas, such as the young noviee had imagined them. Ilad 
nature, as Warns had told him, been able to make a region 
apart from the plateau of Atacama, of which he knew noth- 
ing, if it did not form one of the most vast deserts of South 
America, between the Andes and the Pacifie Ocean? 

On that day Dick Sand propounded some questions on this 
subject, and expressed to the American the surprise he felt 
at this singular appearance of the pampas. 

But he was quickly undeceived by Harris, who gave him 
the most exact detmls about this part of Bohvia, thus wit- 
nessing to his great knowledge of the country. 

“You are right, my vonng friend,’ he said to the noyviee. 
“The true pampa i imdced such as the hooks of travels have 
depieted it to you, that is a plain rather arid, and the crossing 
of whieh is often dificult. Tt recalls our savannahs of North 
Amenca—except that these area little marshy.  Yos, such 
iy indeed the paumpa of the Rio Colorada, such are the 
“Hauos” of the Orinoco and of Venesnula, But here, we 
weinaconntyy, the appearance of whiely evcn astomishes me, 
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It is true, it is the first time I have followed this ronte across 
the plateau, a route which has the advantage of shortenmg 
our journey, But, if 1] have not yet seen iL, I know that 1 
presents an extraordinary contrast to the veritable punpa, As 
to Uns one, you would find 1{ again, not between the Cordil- 
leras of the west and the high chin of the Andes, but beyond 
the mountains, over all that eastern put of the continent 
Which extends as far as the Atlantic. 

* Must we then clear the Andes 1ange?” Dick Sand asked, 
quickly. 

‘No, my voung friend, no,” replied the American, smiling. 
“So Tsad: You would find tt agin, and nat: You will find 
itagain. Be reassmmed, we shall not leave this plateau, the 
greatest elevations of which do not exceed fifteen hundred 
fect. Ah! if it had been necessary to cioss the Cordilleras 
with only the means of transport at our disposal, I should 
never have dh uvn you into sueh an undertaking.” 

In fact.” replicd Dick Sand, “it would be better to as- 
eend or descend the coust.” 

* Oh! a hundred times!” rephed Warris. ‘But the farm 
of San Felice 1s situated on this side of the Coidlleras. So, 
then, our journey, neither in its first nor in its second part, 
will offer any real diffienlty.” 

* And you do not fear gomg astray in these forests, which 
you cross for the first tame?” asked Dick Sand. 

“No, my young friend, no,’ > replied Harris, “I know in- 
deed that this forest is like an immense sea, or rather like 
the bottum of a sex, wheie a sailor himself could not take 
the latitude nor recognize his positton. But accustomed to 
traveling im the woods, I know how to find my route only by 
the ielination of cortam trecs, by the diection of then 
leaves, by the movement or the composition of the soil, by 
a thousand detuls which escape you! Be sure of it, T will 
Jead you. you and yonrs, where you ought to go!” 

All these things were sud very clearly by ‘Hlanns. Dick 
Sand and he, at the head of the troop, often talked without 
any one mingling in their conversation. If the novice felt 
some doubts that the Amerc:n did not always suceced in 
seattering, he preferred to keep thein to himesclt. 

The 8th. 9th, loth, 1th, and 12th of April passed m this 
manner, Without any incident to mark the journey. They 
did not make more than eight to nine miles im twelve hours. 
The tames eorceer sted to estes or vepare came at regular in- 
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tervals, and though a little fatigue was felt alyeady, the sant- 
tary condition was still very satisfactory 

Little Jack began to suffer a little from this hfe in the 
woods, to which he was not accustomed, and which was be- 
coming very monotonous for lim. And then all the prom- 
ises which had been made him had not heen kept. The 
eaoutchoue jumping-jacks, the humming-birds, all those 
seemed constantly to recede, ‘There had also been a question 
of showing him ite most beuntiful parrots in the world, and 
they ought not to be wanting in these rich forests. Where, 
then, were the popinjays with green plumage, almost all 
onginally from these countries, the aras, with naked cheeks, 
with long pointed tails, with glittermg colors. whose paws 
never rest on the earth, and the **camindes.” which are more 
peculiar to tropical counties, and the many-colored she-par- 
rots, with feathered faces, and finally all those prattling birds 
which, accoiding to the Indians, still speak the language of 
extinet tribes? 

Of parrots, little Jack only saw ash-gray jakos, with red 
tuls, which abounded under the trees. Unt these jakos were 
not new to him. ‘They have transported them into all parts 
of the world. On the two continents they fill the houses 
with their insupportable chattering, and, of all the fimuly of 
the ‘‘psittacins,’ they are the ones which learn to speak 
most casily, 


Tt must be said, besides, that if Jack was not contented, 
Cousin Benedict was no muie so. LHe had been allowed to 
wander a little to the right or to the left during the much. 
However, he had not fond any mnsect which was fit to ennch 
his collection, Eyen the * pyrophoies” obstinately refused 
to show themeelves to him, and attract him by the phos- 
phoreseences of their corsclet, Nattue seemed tinly to mock 
the unhappy entomologist, whose temper was becoming eross. 


Mor four days more the march towaid the northeast was 
continued in the sume way. On the 16th of April the dis- 
tance tiaverscd from the const could not be estimated at less 
than oue handied miles, 1f Maras had not gone astray—and 
he affirmed iW without hesitation—the Farm of San-Fehee 
Was no nore than tweoty miles from the halding place of that 
day. Before forty-cight hours the little troup then world 
have a comfortable shelter where its members could at last 
repose fron their fatigues. 
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Meanwhile, though the platean had been almost entirely 
evossecd. in its middle part, not a native, not a wanderer ad 
been encountered under the immense forest. 

More than onee, without saying anything about it, Dick 
Sand resettled being unable to go ashore on some other point 
of the coast. More to the south, o: more to the north, yil- 
lages, hamlets, or plantations would not have been lacking, 
nud Jong before this Mis. Weldon and her companions would 
have found an asylun. 


But, if the country scemed to be abandoned by man, ani- 
mils showed themselves more frequently durmg these last 
days. At times was heard a kind of long, plamtive cry, that 
Iarris auimbuted to some of those large tardi-grades, habitual 
denizens of those vast wooded regions, named ‘* ais,” 

On that day, also, durmg the mid-day halt, a hissing passed 
throngh the am. which made Mis. Weldon very uneasy, be- 
cause 1f Was so stiunge, 

* What is that?” she asked, nsing hastily. 

*A serpent!” cued Dick Sand, who, gnn in hand, thew 
Inmself before Mrs. Weldon. 


They might fear, in fact, that some reptile would glide 
among the plants to the halting place. It would he noting 
astumshing 1f 1t were one of those enormous ‘*sneurus,” 
kinds of boas, which sometimes measure forty feet m length, 

But Harris remmded Dick Sand that the blacks were al- 
ready following, and he reassmed Mis. Weldon. 

According to Inn, that hissing could not be produced by a 
“sucuru,” because that serpent does not hiss; but he mdi- 
eated the presence of several inoffensive quadiupeds, rather 
numerous In that country, 

“ Be 1eassmmed, then,” said he, ‘and make no movement 
which may frighten those animals.” 

“But what mae they?” asked Dick Sand, who made it hke 
a law of conscience to interrogate and make the American 
speuh—w ho, however, never 1eqnired pressing before replying. 

* They ue antclopes, my young fiend,” 1ephed Harris. 

“Oh! how J should like to see them! ened Jack. 

“Thatas very difficult, my good little man,” rephed the 
American, “very dithentt.” 

“© Perhaps we may try to approach them—those hissing an- 
telopes?” returned Dick Sand. 

Oh! ven yall par take three steps ” replied the American, 
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shaking his head, ‘before the whole band will take flight. 1 
beg of you. theu, not to trouble yourself.” 

But Dick Sand had his reasons for being curious. He 
wished to see. and. gun in hand. he ghded among the herbs. 
Immediately a dozen graceful gazelles, with small, sharp horns, 
passed with the rapidity of a water-spout, Their hair, bright 
1ed, looked hke a cloud of fire under the tall! underwood of 
the forest. 

**T had warned you,” said Harris, when the noviee returned 
to take his place 

Those antelopes were so haht of foot, that it had been truly 
impossible to distinguish them: but it was not so with an- 
other troop of animals which was signaled the same day. 
Those conld be seen—imperfectly, it 1s true—but their ap- 
parition led toa rather singular discussion between Ifarris and 
some of his companions. 


The little troop, about four o'clock in the afternoon, had 
stopped fora moment near an opening in the woods, when 
three or four animals of meat eight went out of a thicket a 
hundred steps ofl, and scampered away at once with remaik- 
able speed. 

Jn spite of the American's recommendations, this time the 
novice, having quickly shouldered Ins gun, fired at one of 
these animals, But at the moment when the charge was 
gomg off, the weapon had heen rapidly turned aside by Har- 
ris, and Dick Sand, skilful as he was, had missed his aim. 

“No firing; no firing!” said the American. 

“Ah, now, but those are gnatfes!” ened Dick Sand, with- 
out otherwise replying to Harris's obse1yation. 

“Giraftes!” repeated Jack, standing up on the horse's sad- 
dle. ‘ Where are they, the large beasts?” 

“Giraffes!” replied Mrs. Weldou., *‘ Yon are mistaken, 
my dear Dick, ‘There are no giraffes in America.” 

‘““TIndeed,” said Marrs, who appeared rather surprised, 
“there cannot be any giraffes in this country.” 

“What, then?” said Dick Sand. 

“Treally do not know what to think,” replied Tlarris. 
*Tlave not your eves deceived you, my young frend, and we 
not those animals more hkely to be ostriches?” 

“Ostriches!” repeated Dich Sand and Mrs Weldon, look- 
Ing at cach other im great surprise. ; 

* Vos, onls ostmehes * veneatad Tlarric 
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* But ostriches are buds,” returned Dick Sand, “and con- 
sequently they have only two feet.” 

“Well” replied Harris, **t indeed thought I saw that 
those amintils, Which have just made off $0 rapidly, were 
Inpeds.” 

* Bipeds!" rephed the noviee, 

“Indeed it seemed to me that I saw animals with four 
legs.” then sud Mis. Weldon. 

**T also,” added old ‘Tom; then Bat, Acteon, and Austin 
confirmed those words, 

* Ostiiches with four legs!” ened Ilarris, with a burst of 
Jaughter, “That would be ridienlons!” 

So,” returned Dick Sand, ** we have believed they were 
guathes, and not ostriches.” 

“No, my young fnend, no,” said Iarris. ‘* You have 
certainly seen badly, That is erlstih by the rapidity with 
which those animals have flown away. Besides, 1t his hap- 
pened more than once that hunters have been deceived hke 
vou, aid in the best faith in the world.’ 


What the American sud was very plausible. Between an 
ostrich of great height and a giraffe of medium height, seen 
at a certain distance, it is easy to make winistake, If 16 were 
i question of a bewk or a nose, both are none the less jomed 
tu the end of a long neck turned backward, and, strictly 
speaking. it may be said that an ostrich is only a half giraffe. 
Iv only needs the hind legs Then, this biped and this quad- 
ruped, passing rapidly, on a sudden muy, very properly, be 
taken one for the other. 

Besides, the best proof that Mrs. Weldon and the otliers 
were mistaken was that there are no giraffes mi America, 

Dick Sand then made this reflection: 

s ©“ But I beheved that ostriches were not met with in the 
New World any more than gan ules,” 

* Yes, ny young fend,” replicd Tarris; “and, imdeed, 
Sonth America PO--C-s08 it peculh ar speciex. To. this species 
belongs the *nandon,’ which you have just seen. 

Harris spoke the truth = The © nandon ” 1s a Jong-legged 
bud, rather common in the plains of South America, and its 
flesh, when st 1s young, is good to eat. 

This strong ammal, whose height sometimes exceeds two 
meters, hus a straight beak; wings long, and formed of tirfted 


feather: r uote ate o claws, for 
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nished with nails—which essentially distingnishes it from the 
ostiiches of Africa. 
These very exact details were given by Harris, who appea ed 
to he very strongly posted on the manners of the “nandons ” 
Mrs. Weldon and her companions were obliged to acknowl- 
edge that they had been deceived. 


‘* Besides,” added Harns, “possibly we may encounter an- 
other band of these ostriches. Well, next time look better, 
and no longer allow yourselves to take birds for quadrupeds! 
But above all. my young friend, do not forget my recommen- 
dations, and do not fire on any anmial whatsoever. We have 
no need of hunting to procure food, and no detonation of a 
fire-arm must announce our presence im this forest.” 


Meanwhile Dick Sand 1emained pensive. Once more a 
doubt had just arisen on his mind. 

The next day, Apnl 17th, the march was continued, and 
the American alfirmed that twenty-four hours would not pass 
before the little troop should be mstalled at the Farm of San 
Felice. 

‘There, Mrs. Weldon,” added he, ‘‘ you will receive all 
the care necessary to your position, and a few days’ rest will 
quite restore vou. Perhaps you will not find at this farm the 
luxury to which you are accustomed in your residence in San 
Fianeisco, but von will sce that onr improved lands in the 
miterior do not lack what 1s comfoitable. We are not abso- 
lutely savages.” 

**Mr. Tlarris,” rephed Ars Weldon, “if we have only 
thanks to offer yon for your generous resort, at least we shall 
offer them to you with all our hearts. Yes! Itas time for us 
to arrive there!” 

“You ae very much fatraned. Mis. Weldon?” 

“T. no matter!’ replied Mos, Weldon; ** but I pereeive that 
my little Jack os gradually becoming exhausted! The fever 
beans to affect him at certam hours!” 


“Yes,” replied Harris, ‘and although the climate of this 
plateaus very healthfal. at must be acknowledged that in 
Mareh and April mtenmittent fevers reign. 

* Doubtless “ then sud Diek Sand, * itt also Natture, who 
isalwass and everywhere provident, las pat the remedy near 
the eval’? 

“And how is that. my young friend?” asked Harris, who 
did not seem to understand, 
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“ Are we not, then, in the region of the qninquinas?” re- 
pled Dick Sand 


“Tn fact,” said Harris, “you are perfeetly right. ‘The 
ike which furmsh the precious febrifuge bark are native 
ere 

* } am even astonished,” added Dick Sand, ‘that we have 
not yet seen a single one.” 

* Ah! my young friend,” 1eplied Jlarris, ‘‘those trees are 
not casy to distingiush. Though they are often of great 
height, though ther Jeaves are huge, ther flowers rosy and 
odorifcrous, we do not discover them easily It 1s rarely that 
they giow in groups. They ae rather scattered through the 
forests. and the Indians who collect the quinguina can only 
recognize them by their fohage. always green.” 

* Mr. Harris,” said Mrs. Weldon, ‘*if yon see one of those 
trees you will show at to me.” 


Certainly, Mrs. Weldon, but at the farm you will find 
sone sulphate of quinine. That is worth still more to break 
ihe fever than the simple bark of the tree,” 

Formerly, this bark was only reduced to powder, which 
bore the name of ‘ Jestuts’ Powder,” becuuse, in 1649, the 
Jesmts of Rome revered a considerable quantity from their 
mission in Ainerica, 

This last day of the journey passed withont other incident. 
Evening came and the halt was organized for the whole mght 
as usual, ‘Tall then it had not rumned, but the weather was 
pieparing to change, for a warm mist rose from the soil and 
soon found a thick fog. 

They were touching, in fact, on the rainy season, Fortn- 
nately, the neat day, a comfortable shelter would be hospit. 
ably offered to the htile oop. There were only a few hows 
to clapse. 

Though, according to Harris, who could only establish his 
calenlation by the time which the journey had Jasted, they 
could not be more than six miles from the farm, the ordimary 
precautions were taken for the night. Lom and ns compan- 
ions would wateh one after the other. Dick Sand insisted 
that nothing should be neglected mm that respect. Less than 
ever, would he depart from dus habitual pridence, for a ter- 
rible suspicion was jncrusted in his mamd; but he did mot 
Wish to say anything yet. 

Theae  ¢  ovaes awl tee tae 1 the fol of a group 
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of Jarge trecs. Fatigue aiding. Mrs. Weldon and hers were 
already asleep, when they were awakened by a great cry. 

“Eh! what's the matter” asked Dick Sand, quickly, who 

was on his feet first of all. 

“‘Tt is I! it is I who have cried” replied Cousin Benedict. 

“*And what 1s the matter with you?” asked Mrs. Weldon, 

“*T have just been bit!” 

« By a serpent?” asked Mrs. Weldon. with alarm. 

‘No, no! It was not a serpent, but an insect,” replied 
Cousin Benedict. ‘ Ah! I have it! 1 have it!” 

« Well, crush your imscct,” said Harris, ‘and Iet us sleep, 
Mr. Benedict!” 

**Crush an insect'’ ened Cousin Benedict. ‘‘ Not so! I 
must see what it 1s!” 

«Some mosquito’ said Iarns, shrugging his shonlders. 

HNC Peli as ey, eTeDic Consin- Benedict, “and a fly 
which onght to be very curious!” 

Dick Sand had ht’ a httle portable lantern, and he ap- 
proached Consin Benedict. 

“Divine goodness!” ened the latter. “ Behold what con- 
soles me for all my deceptions! I have, then, at last made a 
discovery!” 

The honest man was raving. TIe looked at his fly in tu- 
umph. He would willingly kiss if. 

‘But what is it, then?” ashed Masa, Weldon. 

“A dipter, cousin, a famous dipter!? And Consin Bene- 
dict showed a fly smaller thin a bee, of a dull color, streahed 
with vellow on the lower part of its body. 

“ And this fly is not venomous?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“No, cousin, no; at least not for man, But for animals, 
for antelopes, for buffaloes, even fur elephants, it is another 
thing Ali! adorable mseet!’ 

“At last.” asked Dick Sand, “will you tell us, Mr. Bene- 
dict, what is this fly?” 

© This fly,” replied the entomologist, “ this fly that T hold 
hetween my fingers, this fly—it 1s a dselse! Vt is that famous 
dipter that is the honor of a Comat yy und, trl now, no one 
has ever found a dsefse in America" 

Dick Sand did not dare to ask Cousin Benedict in what 
part of the world this redoubtable dseése was only to be met. 
And when his companions, after this inenent, had returned 
to their interrupted wert Dick sand, in spite of the fatigne 
which o . le night. 
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CIHAPTER XVILI. 
THE TERRIBLE WORD. 


Ir was time to ariive. Extreme Jassitude made it impossi- 
ble for Mrs. Weldon to continue any longer a jonrney made 
under such puimful conditions. Hei little boy, crimson dur- 
ing the fits of fever, very pale during the intermissions, was 
pitinble to see. is mother, extremely anxious, had not 
heen willing to leave Jack even in the care of the good Nan. 
She held hin, half-lying, m her arms. 

Yes, 1t was time to arrive. But, to trust to the American, 
on the very evening of this day which was breaking—the 
evening of the 18th of Apmil, the little troop should finally 
reach the shelter of the ** hacienda ” of San-Telice. 

Twelve days’ journey for a woman, twelve nights passed in 
the open air; 1t was enough to overwhclm Mrs. Weldon, ener- 
getic as she was. But, for a child. it was worse, and the 
sight of little Jack sick, and without the most ordinary cares, 
had sufliced to erush her. 

Dick Sand, Nan, Tom, and his companions had supported 
the fatigues of the journey better. 

Their provisions, although they were commencing to get 
exhausted, had not become injmed, and their condition was 
satisfactory, 

As for Harris, he seemed made for the difficulties of these 
long journeys across the forests, and il did not appear that 
fatigue could affect Jum. Only, in proportion as he neared 
the farm, Diek Sand observed that he was more pre-occupied 
and less frauk in behavior than before. The contrary would 
have been more natural. This was, at least, the opinion of 
the young novice, who had now become more than suspicious 
of the American. And meanwhile, what interest could Lar- 
ris have in deceiving them? Diek Sand could not haye ex- 
plained it, but he watched their gmde more closely. 

The Amerteun probably felt himself suspected by Dick 
Sand, aud, no doubt, it was this mistrust which made him 
still more taciturn with “ hrs young friend.” 

The march hud been resumed, 

In the forest, less thick, the trees were scattered in groups, 
and no longer formed impenetrable masses. Was it, then, 
hetrne Praga 4b OWT Maw ihen? 
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Dunning the first hours of the day. no accident happened to 
aggravate the anxieties that Dick Sand felt. Only two facts 
weie observed by him Perhaps they weie not very impor- 
tant. but, in these actual junctures, no detail could be neg- 
lected. 

It was the behavior of Dingo which, above all, attracted 
more especially the yonng man’s attention, 

In fact the dog, which, during all this journey, had seemed 
to be following a scent, became quite different, and that 
almost suddenly, Until then, his nose to the gronnd, gener- 
ally smelling the heibs or the shrubs. he cither kept quict. or 
he made a sort of sad, barking noise, hke an expiession of 
grief or of 1ecret. 

Now, on this day, the barking of the singular animal be- 
came like bursts, sometimes fnrions, such as they formerly 
were when Negoro appeared on the deck of the ‘* Pilgrim.” 
A suspicion crossed suddenly Diek Sand’s mind, and 1t was 
confirmed by Tom, who sad to him: 

“How very singular, Mr. Dick! Dingo no longer smells 
the ground as he did yesterday! Hs nose 1s in the air, he 1s 
agitated, his hair stands up! One would think he scented in 
the distance 3 

** Nevoro, is 1b not so?” replied Diek Sand, who seized the 
old black’s arm, and signed to iim to speak in a low voice. 

**Negoro, Mr. Diek. May it not be that he has followed 
ovr steps?’ 

“Yes, ‘om, and that at this moment even he may not be 
very far from us.” 

“But why?” suid Tom. 

“}ither Negoro does not know this country,” went on 
Dick Sand, Sand then he would have every imterest in not 
loving ei¢ht of u—” 

“Ore” aud Tom, who anxiously regaided the novice. 
th Or,” rephed Dick Sand, *\he does know it, and then 
1e——" 

“But how should Negoro know this conntry? Le has 
never come here! 

*“Tfas he never been here?” murmured ick Sand. 

“Ttis an incontestable fact that Dingo ucts as if this man 
Whom he detests were near us!” 

Then, interrupting himself to call the dog, which, after 
some hesitation came to lim: 


. . 2 5 
se eht tered Tame 86 Neral Naceaal? 
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A furious barking was Dingo’s reply. ‘Chis name had its 
usntal effeet npon him, and he darted. for wid, as if Negoro 
had been hidden behind some thicket. 

Warris had witnessed all this seene. With his lips a little 
drawn, he approached the noviee. 

“What did you ask Dingo then?” said he. 


‘Oh, not much, Mr, Hariis,” rephed old Tom, jokingly. 
“Woe asked him for news of the ship-companion whom we 
have lost!” 

“ Ab!" said the American, ‘the Portuguese, the ship’s cook 
of whom you have alicudy spoken to me” 

* Yes,’’ replied Tom. * One would gay, to hear Dingo, 
that Negoro 1s in the vicunty.” 

‘* Tow could he get as far as this?” replicd Harris. 


**He never was in this country that I know of; at least, he 
concealed it fiom us,” rephed om. 

‘*Jt would be astonishing,” said Hfarms. ‘* But, if you 
wish, we will beat these thickets. Itis possible that this poor 
devil has necd of help; that he 1s 1m distress.” 

‘**Tt 1s nseless, Mr. Haris,” replicd Dick Sand. ‘‘If Ne- 
goro has known how to come as far as this, he will know how 
to go farther. Ie js aman to kecp out of tiouble.” 

@ As you please,” replied Harris. 

“Let us go. Dingo, be qwet,” added Dick Sand, briefly, 
so as to cnd the conversation. 

The second observation made by the novice, was in con- 
nection with the American horse We did not appear to 
feel the stable,” as do animals of jus species. le did not 
suck in the a; he did not hasten Ins speed; lie did not dilate 
his nostmls; he uttered none of the neighings that indicate 
the end of a journey. ‘To observe him well, he appeared to 
be as indifferent as if the farm, towlnch he had gone several 
times, however, and which he ought to know, had been several 
hundreds of miles away, 

‘That 1s not a hose new home,” thought the young 
novice, 

And, meanwhile, according to what Wlarris had said the 
evening lcfore. there only remained six miles to go. and, of 
these last six miles, at five o'clock in the evening four had 
been certainly cleared. 

Now, if the horse felt nothing of the stable, of which he 
should h Prat uel dla he e> anuennced the ap- 
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proaches to a great clearing, such as the Farm of San Felice 
must be. 

Mrs. Weldon, indifferent as she then was to what did not con- 
ecrn her child, was stinck at seeing the connt:y still so desolate. 
What! not a native, not a farm-seryant, at such a short dis- 
tance! Harris must be wild! No! she repulsed thisidea. A 
new delay would have been the death of her little Jack! 

Meanwhile, Harris always kept m advance, but he seemed 
to observe the depths of the wood, and looked to the right 
and left, hke a man who was not sure of himself—nor of his 
road. 

Mrs. Weldon shut her eyes so as not to see him. 

After a plain a mile in extent, the forest, without being as 
dense as in the west, had reappeared, and the little troop was 
again lost under the great tices. 

At six o’clock in the evening they had reached a thicket, 
which ap Hees to have 1ecently given passage to a band of 
powerful animals. Dick Sand looked around him very at- 
tentively. At a distance which fai surpassed the human 
height, the branches were torn off or broken. At the same 
time the herbs, roughly scattered, exhilited on the soil, a 
little marshy, prints of steps which could not be those of 
jaguars, or couguars. 

Were these, then, the “ais,” or some other tardigraves, 
whose feet had thus marked the soil? But how, then, ex- 
plain the break in the branches at such a height? 

Elephants might have, without doubt, left such imprints, 
stamped these large traces, made a similar hole im the impenc- 
trable underwood. But elephants are not found in America. 
These enormous thick-skinned quadrupeds aie not natives of 
rr New World, As yet, they have never been acclimated 
there. 

The hypothesis that elephants had passed there was also- 
Jutely inadmissible. 

Ifowever that might be, Dick Sand hardly knew how much 
this inexplicable fact gave him to think about. Te did not 
even quection the American on this pomt. What could lie 
expect from aman who had tried to make him take gaffes 
for ostriches? Harms would have given him some explana- 
tion, more or less imaginative, which would not have changed 
the situation. 

At all events, Dick had formed his opinion of Harris.  ITe 
felt in] t \ | 1 to un- 
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mask his disloyalty, to have the right to do it, and everything 
told him that this opportunity was near 

But what eould be ILuris’s secretend? What future, then, 
awaited the survivors of the © Pilgrim?” Dick Sand _ re- 
peated to hunself that his 1esponsibility had not ceased with 
the shipwreck. it was more than ever necessary for him to 
provide for the safety of those whom the waves had thiown 
on this coast! This woman, this yonng child, these blucks— 
all his companions in misfortune—tt was he alone who must 
save them! But, if he could attempt anything on board ship, 
it he conld act on the sea, here, in the midst of the termble 
trials which he foresaw, what part conld he take? 

Dick Sand would not shut Ins eyes before the frightful real- 
ity that each instant made more indisputable. In this junet- 
ure he again became the captain of fiftcen years, as he had 
been on the ‘*VPilgrim.” But he would not say anything 
which could alarm the poor mother before the moment for 
action had arrived. 

And he said nothing, not even when, arrived on the bank 
of arather large stream, preeeding the hittle troop about one 
hundred feet, he perceived cnormous animals, which threw 
themselves under the huge plants on the biink, 

**T]ippopotami! hippopotami'’ he was going to exclaim. 

And they were, indeed, these thiek-skinned annals, with 
a hig head, a large, swollen snont, a mouth armed with tecth 
which extend a foot beyond it—animals which are squat on 
their short limbs, the skin of which, unprovided with hair, 
is of a tawny red. Hippopotam: in America! 

They continued to march during the whole day, but pain- 
fully. J*atigne commenced to :etard even the most robust. 
It was truly time to arrive, o1 they would be foreed to stop. 

Mrs. Weldon, wholly occupied with her little Jack, did not 
perhaps feel the fatigue, but her strength was exhausted, All, 
more or less, were tired. ick Sand, resisted by a supreme 
moral energy, caused hy the sentiment of duty. 

Toward tour o'clock in the evening, old Tom found, in the 
grass, an object which attracted his attention. It was an 
arm, a kindof kinfe, of a particular shape, formed of a large, 
curved Ilade, set in a sqnare, ory handle, rather roughly 
ornamented. ‘l'om carried this kmfe to Dick Sand, who took 
it, examined it, and, finally, showed it to the American, 
saying: 
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“That is so,” replied Harms, “and meanwhile——’ 


“‘ Meanwhile?” repeated Dick Sand, who now steadily looked 
Harris in the face. 

“‘We should be very near the farm,” rephed Harris, hesi- 
tating, ‘and I do not recognize ‘4 

** You are then astray?” quickly asked Dick Sand. 


“Astray! no. ‘The farm cannot be more than three miles 
away, now. [ut, I wished to take the shortest road through 
the forest, and perhaps I have made a little mistake!” 

“Perhaps,” replied Dick Sand. 

<I would do well, I think, to go in advance,” said Hauris. 

“No, Mr. Harris, we will not separate,” replied Dick 
Sand, in a decided tone. 

“As youn will,’ replied the American. ‘‘ But, during the 
night, it will be ditlcult for me to guide you.” 

«Never mind that!” replied Dick Sand. ‘We are going 
to halt. Mrs. Weldon will consent to pass a last night un- 
der the trees, and to-morrow, when it 1s broad daylight, we 
will proceed on our journey! Two or three miles still, that 
will be an hour's walk!” 

“ Be 1t so,” replied Harns. 

At that moment Dingo commenced to bark furiously. 

“‘ Here, Dingo, here!’ cried Dick Sand. “ You know well 
that no one 1s there, and that we are im the desert!’ 

This last halt was then decided upon. 

Mrs. Weldon let lier companions work without saying a 
word. Her little Jack was sleeping im her arms, made drowsy 
by tne fever. 

They sought the best place to pass the night. This was 
under a Jarge bunch of frees, where Dick Sand thought of 
disposing ull for their rest. But old ‘Tom, who was helping 
him im these proparations, stupped suddenly, crying out: 

“Mr. Dick! look! look!” 

“What is it, old Tom?” asked Dick Sand, in the calm tone 
of aman who uttends to everything, 

“«There—there!” cried Tom; ‘* on those trees—blood stuns! 
—and—on the ground—mutiluted liniybs!” 

Dick Sand rushed towiaid the spot indieated by old Mom, 
Then, returning to him: Silence, om, silence!” suid he 

In fact, Uhere on the ground were hands cnt off, and above 
these human remains were several brohen forks, and a chain 
In piece * 
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Happily, Mis, Weldon had seen nothing of this horrible 
spectacle, 

As for Iarris, hie kept at a distance, and any one observing 
him at this moment would have been struck at the change 
made in hun, Ils faee had something ferocious in it. 

Ingo had rejomed Dick Sand, and before these bloody 
remains, he barked with rage. 

The noviee had hard work to drive lim away. 

Meanwhile, old Tom, at the sight of these forks, of this 
broken chain, had remained motionless, as if his fect were 
rooted in the soil. Ilis exes were wide open, his )ands 
clenched: he stared, murmuring these incoherent woids: 

“*T hiave scen—alrendy scen—these forks—when little—I 
have seen!” 


And no donbt the memories of his carly infancy returned 
to him vaguely. Ue tried to reeall them, Ie was going to 
speak, 

** Be silent, Tom!” repeated Dick Sand. ‘‘ For Mrs. Wel- 
don’s sake, for all our sakes, be silent!” 

And the novice led the old black away. 

Another halting place was chosen, at some distance, and all 
was arranged for the night. 

The iepast was prepared, but they hardly touched it. 
Fatigue took away ther hunger, Al] were under an indefina- 
ble impression of anxiety which bordered on terror. 

Darkness came gradually: soon it was profound, The sky 
was covered with great stormy clonds, | Between the trees in 
the western horizon they saw some flashes of heat lightning. 
The wind had fallen; not a leaf moved on the trees. An ab- 
solute silence succeeded the noises of the day, and it might be 
believed that the heavy atinosphere, saturated with electricity, 
was becoming unfit for the transmission of sounds. 

Dick Sand, Austin, and Bat watched together, They tried 
to see, to hear, during this very dark night, if any ight what- 
soever, or any suspicious noise should strike their eyes or their 
cars, Nothing troubled either the culm or the obseurity of 
the forest. 

Tom, not sleepy, but absorbed in his remembrances, his 
head bent, remained quict, as if he had been struck by some 
sudden blow. 

Mis. Weldon rocked her child in her arms, and only 
thought o |: 
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Only Cousin Benedict slept. perhaps, for he alone did not 
suffer from the common impression. Has faculty for looking 
forwaid did not go so far. 

Suddenly, about eleven o'clock, a prolonged and grave roar- 
ing was heard, with which was mingled a sort of sharper 
shuddering. ‘Tom stood up and stretched out his hand 
toward a dense thicket, a mile or more distant. 

Dick Sand sazed his arm, but he could not prevent Tom 
from crying in a lond voice: * The hon! the lion!” 

This 19a1ing, which he had so often heard in his infancy, 
the old black had just recognized it. 

“The lion! he 1epeated. 

Dick Sand, meapable of controlling himself longer, rushed, 
eullass in hand, to the place ocenpied by Harris. 

Harris was no longer there, «nd Ins horse had disappeared 
with him 

A sort of revelation took place in Dick Sand’s mind, He 
was not where he had believed he was! 

So it was not on the American coast that the “‘ Pilgrim” 
had gone ashore! It was not the Isle of Paques, whose bear- 
ing the novice had taken at sea, but some other island situ- 
ated exactly to the west of this continent, as the Isle of 
Paques 13 situated 1o the west of America! 

The compuss had deceived him during a part of the 
voyage, we know why! Led away by the tempest over a false 
route, he must have doubled Cape Ilorn, and fiom the Pacific 
Ocean he had passed into the Atlantic! The speed of his 
ship, which he conld only imperfeetly estimate, had been 
doubled, unknown to nm, by the force of the hurricane! 

Xehold why the cnoutcheue trees, the qninquinas, the 
products of South America were missing in this country, 
which was neither the plateau of Atacuma nor the Bolivian 
piumpa! 

Yes, they were giraffes, not ostriches, which had fled away 
inthe opening! ‘They were clephants that had crossed the 
thick underwood! They were hippopotam: whese repose 
Dick Sand had troubled vader the large plants! It was the 
tsetse, that dipter picked up by Benediet, the formidable 
fselse Which the anmmmals of the caravans perish under tts 
stings! 

Minally, it was, indeed, the roaring of the lion that had 
just sounded through the forest’ And those forks, those 
Chiauns, that knife of caventor form thew were the tools of the 
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slave-trader! Those mutilated hands, they were the hands of 
captives! 

The Portuguese Negoro, and the American Harris, must be 
in collusion’ And those terible words, guessed by Dick 
Sand, finally escaped his lips: 

‘Africa! Eqnatoial Afiica! Afmca of the slave-trade 
and the slaves!” 


{END OF PART I.] 
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CHAPTER 1. 
THE SLAVE TRADE, 


Tne slave trade’ Nobody is ignorant of the significance of 
this word, which should never have found a place m human 
language. ‘This abominable trathe, for 2 long time practiced 
to the profit of the Luropean nations which possessed colonies 
beyond the sea, has been already torbidden for many years. 
Meanwhile it is always gomg on ona large scale, and pmn- 
cipally in Central Africa. Eyen in this nmeteenth ecntury 
the signature of a few States, calling themsclyes Christians, 
are still missing from the Act for the Abolition of Slavery 

We might believe that the trade is no longer earned on; 
that this buying and this selling of human creatures has 
ceased: it is nut so, und that 1s what the reader must know it 
he wishes to become more deeply mierested in the second part 
of this history. Ie must learn what these men-hunts actually 
are still, these hunts which threaten to depopulate a whole 
continent for the maintenanee of afew slave colonies, where 
and how these barbarous captures are exeeuted; how much 
blood they cost; how they provoke meendiarism "and pillage, 
finally, for whore profit they are made. 

It ty 1n the fifteenth centiny only that we see the trade in 
blacks carried on for the first tine. Behold under what cur- 
cninstances tt was established: 
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The Mussulmen, after being expelled from Spain, took 
ieftge bevond the Strat on the coast of Afmea, ‘he Portu- 
guese, who then occupied that part of the eoast, pursued them 
with fry A certain number of those fugitives were made 
prisoners and bronght back to Portugal, Nedueed to slavery, 
they constituted the first nnelens of Afmean slaves whieh has 
been formed in Western Kurope since the Chiistian Kia. 

But those Mussulmen belonged, for the most part, to rich 
families, who wished to buy them back for gold. The Portu- 
gnese refused to aceept a iunsom, however lage 16 might be. 
They had only to make foreign gold. What they lacked were 
the arms so mdispensable then for the work of the growing 
colonies, and, to say it all, the arms of the slave. 

The Mussulman families, being nnable to buy back their 
captive relatives, then offered to exehange them for a much 
larger number of black Africans, whom it was only too easy 
to carry off. The offer was accepted by the Portuguese, who 
found that exchange to their advantage, and thus the shive 
trade was fonnded in Europe. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth centnry this odious traflic 
wae generally admutted, and it was not repugnant to the stall 
barbarous manners. All the States protected il so as to 
colonize more iapidly and more surely the isles of the New 
World In fact, the slaves of black omgin conld resist the 
climate, where the badly acclimated wintes, still unfit to sup- 
port the heat of intertropical climates, would have perished 
by thousands. The transport of negroes to the Amorican 
colonies was then carried on regularly by special vessels, and 
this branch of transatlantic commerce led to the creation of 
important stations on different points of the African coast. 
The “ merchandise ” cost little in the country of production, 
and the returns were considerable. 

But, necessary as was the foundation of the colonies beyond 
the sea from all points of view, it could not justify those 
markets for human flesh. Gencious voices soon made them- 
selves heard, which protested against the trade in blacks, and 
demanded froin the Luropean governments a deeice of 
abolition in the name of the prineiples of humanity, 

In 1751, the Qnakers pnt themselves at the head of the 
abolition movement, even in the heart of that North America 
where, a hundred years later, the War of Secession was to 
bust forth, to which this qnestion of slavery was not a 
forecieno . Ih oo, Soe tt tae Nuaribet Nee Con- 
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necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylrania—decrecd the abolition 
of the slave trade, and freed the slaves bronght to their terri- 
tories at great expense. 

But the campugn commenced by the Quakers did not limit 
itself to the northern provinces of the New World. Slave- 
holders were warmly attacked beyond the Atlantic. France 
and England, more particularly, recruited partisans for this 
just cause. ** Let the colomies perish rather than a princi- 
ple’ Such was the generous command which resounded 
through all the Old World, and. im spite of the great political 
and commercial interests enguged in the question, 1t was 
effectively transmitted through Europe. 

The impetus was given, In 1807, England abolished the 
slave-trade in her colonies, and France followed her example 
in 1814. The two powerful nations exchanged a treaty on 
this subject—a treaty confirmed by Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days. 

However, that was as yet only a purely theoretical declara- 
tien. The slave-ships did not ceuse to eross the seas, and to 
dispose of their ** ebony cargoes ’ in colonial ports. 

More practical meastues must be taken in oder to put an 
end to this commerce. The United States, in 1820, and Eng- 
land, in 1824, declared the slave trade an uct of piracy, aud 
those who practiced it pirates. As such, they drew on them- 
selves the penalty of death, and they were pursued to the 
end. France soon adhered to the new treaty; but the States 
of South America, and the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, 
did not join in the wet of Abolition. The eaportation of 
blacks then continued to their profit, notwithstanding the 
right of search generally recognized, whieli was limited to the 
veiifieation of the flag of suspicious vessels. 

Meanwhile, the new Law of Abolition had not a retroactive 
effect. No more new slaves were made, but the old ones had 
not yet recovered their liberty. 

It was nnder those cirenmstanees that England set an ex- 
ample. In May, 1833, a general declaration emaneipated all 
the blacks in the colomes of Great Britain, and in Angust, 
1838, six hundied and seventy thousand slaves were declared 
free. 

Ten years later, iv 1848, the Republic emancipated the 
slaves of the French colomes, say abont two hundred and 
sixty thonsand blacks, In 1861, the war which broke out 
between tho Prdtavale and CaunfeMaradtas af dha TInittad States, 
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finishing the work of emancipation, extended it to all North 
AMC Cae 


The three great powers had then accomplished this worl 
of humamty. At the present hour, the trade 1s no longer 
carzied on, except for the benefit of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonics, and to satisfy the wants of the populations of 
the Onent, ‘Turks, or Arabs. Brazil, if she has not yet re- 
stored her old slaves to liberty, at least no longer receives new 
ones, and the clildien of the blacks ae born free there. 

It is in the interior of Africa, in the prosecution of those 
bloody wars, waged by the African chiefs among themselves 
for this man-hnnt, that entire tmbes are reduced to slavery. 
‘Two opposite directions are then given {o the caravans: one 
to the west, toward the Portuguese colony of Angola; the 
other to the east, on the Mozambique. Of these unfortu- 
nate beings, of whom only a small portion arnive at thar 
destination, some are expoited, 1t may be to Cuba, it may be 
to Madagasear; others to the Aral or Turkish provinees of 
Asia, to Mecea. or to Mnseat. The Enghsh and French 
ermsers ean only prevent this traffic to a smull extent, as it 1s 
so difficult to obtain an effective surveillance oyer such far- 
extended coasts. 

But the figures of these odious exportations, are they still 
considerable? 


Yes! ‘The number of slaves who arrive at the coast is esti- 
mated at not less than eighty thousand; and this number, it 
appears, only represents the tenth of natives massacred. 


After these dreadful buteheries the devastated fields are de- 
rerted, the burnt villages are without inhabitants, the rivers 
cary down dead bodies, deer oceupy the country. Living- 
stone, the day after one of these men-hunts, no longer recog- 
nized the provinces he had yisited a few months before. All 
the other travelers—Grant, Speke, Burton, Cameron, and 
Stanlev—do not speak otherwise of this wooded plateau of 
Central Afiica, the principal theatre of the wars between tho 
chiefs. In the region of the great lakes, over all that vast 
country which feeds the market of Zanzibar, in Bornou and 
Fezzan, farther south, on the banks of the Nyassa and the 
Zambesi, farther west, in the districts of the upper Zaire, 
which the daring Stanley has just crossed, is scen the same 
spectacle—ruins, massacres, depopulation, Then will slavery 
Malte ‘ ny fettate@ul the black race; 
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and will it be with this race as it is with the Australian race, 
or the race in New Ilolland? 


But the market of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
will close some day. That outlet will bo wanting. Civilized 
nations can no longer tolerate the slave trade! 


Yes, without doubt; and this year even, 1878, ofight tosce 
the enfrancluscment of all tlie slaves still possessed by Chris- 
tian States. However, for long years to come the Mussul- 
men nations will maintain this traffic, which depopulates the 
African continent. It is for them, in fact, that the most 
important emigration of the blacks is made, as the number 
of natives snatched from their provinees and brought to the 
castern coast anuually exceeds forty thonsand. Long before 
the expedition to Egypt the negroes of the Seunaar were sold 
by thousands to the negroes of the Darfour, and 1eciprocally. 
General Bonaparte was able to buy a pietty Jage number of 
these blacks, of whom he made organized soldiers. like the 
Mamelukes. Since then, during this century, of which four- 
fifths have now passed away. commerce in slaves has not 
dimimished in Afmea. On the contiary. 


_ «And,in fact, I-lamism is favorable to the slave trade. The 
black slave must replace the white slave of former times, in 
Twikish provinces, So contiactois of every o1igin pursue 
this exeerable traflic on a large scale. They thus cariva 
supplement of population to those races. which are dying 
out and will disappear some day, because they do not 1egen- 
crute themselves by Jabur. These slaves, as in the time of 

3onaparte, often become soldiers. With certain nations of 
the upper Niger, {hey compose the half of the armies of the 
Afriean chiefs. Under these circumstances, their fate 1s not 
sensibly inferror to that of free men. Besides, when the 
slave is not a soldier, heis money which has cienlation’ even 
in Egypt and at Bornou, officers and functionanes ae pind 
iy that money, William Lejean has seen it and has told 
of it. 


such is, then, the actual state of the trade. 


Must it be added that a number of agents of the great 
Emopean powers are not ashamed to show a deploable m- 
dulgenee for this ecommerce. Nevertheless, nothing is truer; 
while the cruisers watel the coasts of the Atlintie and the 
Indian Oveans, the trafic goes on regrlarly in the imterior, 
the couravans. weadll on Prete thea ovac aft ravage Cocke fmetion aries, 
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and miussacres, where ten blacks perish to furnish one slave, 
take place at stated periods! 

So it will now be understood how terrible were those words 
just pronounced by Dick Sand. 

‘Africa! Wquatorial Afmea! Africa of slave trades and 
slaves.” - 

And he was not deceived; it was Africa with all its dangors, 
for his companions and for himself. 

But on what part of the African continent had an inexpli- 
eable fatality landed lim? Evidently on the western coast, 
and as an aggravating circumstance, the yonng novice was 
forced to think that the * Pilguum ” was thrown on precise] 
that part of the coast of Angola where the caravans, which 
clear all that part of Africa, arrive, 

In fact 1t was there. It was that country which Cameron 
on the sonth and Stanley on the north, were going to cross a 
few years later. and at the price of what efforts! Of this vast 
teriitorvy, which is composed of three provinees, Benguela, 
Congo, und Angola, there was bnt little known then except 
the coust. It extends from the Nouise, 12 the south, as far 
as the Zaire in the north, and the two prinetpal towns form 
two ports, Benguela and Sant Panl de Loanda, the eapital of 
the colony which set off from the kingdom of Portugal. 

In the interior this country was then almost unknown, 
Few travelers had dared to venture there. A pernicions 
climiute, warm and damp lands, which engender fevers, bar- 
barous natives, some of whom are still cannibals, a perma- 
nent state of war between tribes, the slave tiader’s suspicion 
of every stranger who secks to discover the secrets of ther 
infamons commerce, such are the difficulties to surmount, 
the dangers to overeome in this province of Angola, one of 
the most dangerons of equatorial Afric. 

Tuckey, in 1816, had ascended the Congo beyond the Yel- 
lala Falls; but over an extent of two hundred miles at the 
most. ‘This simple hulttng-plaee conld not give a definilo 
knowledge of the country, and nevertheless, it had caused the 
death of the gieater pait of the savants and officers who com- 
posed the expedition. ‘Thirty-seven years later, Dr. Living- 
stone had advanel from the Cape of Good Ilope as far as the 
upper Zambes, ‘Thence. in the month of November, with a 
hardihood which has never been surpassed, he traversed Afnica 
from the south to the northwest, cleared the Coango, one of 
shaman = se iis © hee Pe AL t Cig Boy are 
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rived at St. Panl de Loanda. It was tho first view in tho 
unknown of the great Portuguese Colony. 

Eighteen years ; after, two dang discoverers crossed Afriea 
from the east to the west, and ar rived, one south, the other 
north of Angola, after unheard of difficulties. 

The first, ‘according to the date, was a licntenant in the 
English navy, Verney- Howet Cameron. In 1872, theie was 
reason to fear that the expedition of tle American, Stanley, 
was in great danger. It had been sent to the great lake region 
m search of Livingstone. Lieutenant Cameron offered to go 
over the sume road. 

The offer was accepted. Cameron, accompanied by Dr. 
Dillon. Ineutenant Ceeil Murphy aud Robert Motfat, a nephew 
of Living-tone, started from Vapaibn After having crossed 
Ougogo, ‘he met Livingstone’s faithful servants carrying their 
master’s body to the eastern coast. Ile continued his route 
to the west, with the unconquerable desire to pass from one 
Goust to the other. 

He crossed Ounvanyemb2, Ougounda, and Kahonele, where 
he collected the great tiaveler’s papers. Having passed oyer 
‘Tanganyiha, and the Bambarre mountains, he reached Lona- 
aba, but could not dessend its course, After haying visited 
wll the provinezs devastated by war and depopulated by the 
slave trade, Kilemimb.i, Ouroua, the sources of the Lomane, 
Qulonda, Lovale, and having crossed the Coanza and the im- 
inense forests in which Hariis has just entrapped Dick Sand 
and his companions, the energetic Cameron finally perceived 
the Atlantic Occan and arrived a$ Saint Pluhp of Bengnela. 
‘This journey of three years and four months had cost the 
lives of Ins two companions, Dr. Dillon and Robert Moffat. 

Ilenry Moreland Stanley, the Amezican, almost immedi- 
ately succeeded the Enghshman, Cameron, on the iad of 
discoveries, We know that this intrepid correspondent of the 
New York fferald, sent ip search of Livingstone, had fonnd 
him on October 30th, 1871, at Oujiji, on Lake Tanganytha. 
Having so happily accomplished his object for the sake of hu- 
manity, Stanley determined to pursue his journey in the 
Interest of geugraphical science. Lis object thew was to gain 
a complete ‘knowledge of Lonalaba, of which he had ouly ‘had 
a glimpse 

Cameron was then lost m the provinces af Coutrmil Africa, 
when, m November, Mg Stanley equil lest Bagramogs, on the 
eustern ec: ! ry tar Nesey ils) as fe Naveen f ote, 18 
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he abandoned Onjijt, which was decimated by an epidemic of 
smull-pox. In seventy-four days he effected the passage of 
the lake at N“yangwe, a great slave market, which had been 
already visited by Livingstone and Cameron. Bere he wit- 
nessed the most horrible scenes, practiced in the Maoungou 
und Manyouema countries by iis oflicers of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, 

Stanley then took measures to explore the course of the 
Loualaba und to descend it as farasits mouth, One hnndred 
and forty bearers, engaged at N'yangwe, and nineteen boats, 
formed the material and the force of his expedition. 

Irom the very start he hid to fight the canmbals of On- 
gouron. Tiom the stat, also, he had to attend to the carry- 
ing of boats, so as to pass insuperable cataracts. 

Under the equator, at the point where the Loualaba makes 
a bend to the northeast, fifty-four boats, manned by several 
hundied natives, attacked Stanley's little fleet, which sue- 
eceded im putting them to flight. Then the econrageous 
American, reascending as fai as the second degree of northern 
latitude, ascertamed that the Loualaba was the upper Zaire, 
or Congo, and that by following its course he could descend 
directly to the sea, 

This he did, fighting nearly every dav against the tribes 
that hved nea the river, On Jnne dd. 1877. at. the passage 
of the cataracts of Marsassn he lost one of Ins companions, 
Fianeis Pocock. July 18th he was diawn with his boat into 
the falls of M*belo. and only escaped death by a minacle. 

Finally, August 6th, Henry Stanley anived at the village 
of Ni-Sanda, tour days’ jomney fiom the coast. Two days 
after, at Banza-Mbouko, he found the piosisions sent by 
two merchants from Embaima. 

Ue finally rested at tlis httle coast town, aged at thiity- 
five years, by over-fatigue and privations, after an entire pas- 
snge of the Afiicun continent, Which had taken two ycurs and 
nine months of his life. 

llowever, the course of the Loualaba was explored as far as 
ihe Atlantic; and if the Nile is the great artery of the North, 
if the Zambesi 1s the great artery of the East, we now know 
that Afiiea still possesses in the West the third of the largest 
yivers in the wald—a iver which, in a couse of two thou- 
sand nine hundied miles, under the names of Louajaba, Zaire, 
and Congo, umtes the lake 1egion with the Atlantic Occan. 

Howe .) titties tw Ud of tratcl- Stunley’s and 
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Cameron’s—the province of Angola is somewhat better known 
in this year than in 1873, at that period when the “ Pilgrim ” 
was lost on the African coast. It was well known that 1t was 
the seat of the western slave-trade, thanks to its important 
markets of Bihe, Cassange, and Kazounde, 

It was into this country that Dick Sand had been drawn, 
more than one hundred miles from the coast, with a woman 
exhausted by fatigue and grief, a dying child, and some com- 
panions of African descent, the prey, as everything indicated, 
to the rapacity of slave merchants. 

Yes, it was Africa, and not that America where neither 
the natives, nor the deer, nor the climate are very formidable. 
It was not that favorable region, situated between the Cor- 
dilleras and the coast, where straggling villages abound, and 
where missions aie hospitably opened to all travelers. 

They were far away, those pioviees of Peru and Boliviu. 
where the tempest would have smely carried the ‘‘ Pilgrim,” 
if acriminal hand had not changed its course, where the ship- 
wiecked ones would have found so many facilities for return- 
ing to their country. 

It was the terrible Angola, not even that part of the coast 
inspected by the Portuguese authorities, but the interior of 
the colony, which 1s crossed by caravans of slaves under the 
whip of the driver. 

What did Dick Sand know of this country where treason 
had thrown him? Very little, what the missionaries of the 
rixteenth and seventeenth centuries had said of it; what the 
Portuguese merchants, who frequented the road from Saint 
Paul de Loanda to the Zaire, by way of San Salvador, knew 
of it; what Dr. Livingstone had written aboutit, after his 
journey of 1853, and that would have been sufficient to over- 
Whelm a soul less strong than his. 

Truly, the situation was ternble, 
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CITAPTER II. 
HARRIS AND NEGORO. 


Tire day after that on which Dick Sand and his compan- 
ions had established their Jast halt im the forest, two men 
met together about three miles from there, as it had been 
previously arranged between them. 

These two men were Harris and Negoro; and we are going 
to see now what chance had brought together, on the 
coast of Angola, the Portuguese come from New Zealand, 
and the Amezican, whom the business of trader obhged to 
often traverse this provinee of Western Africa. 

Harris and Negoro were seated at the foot of an enormous 
banian, on the steep bank of an impetuons slream, which ran 
between a donble hedge of papyrus. 

The conversation commenced, for the Portnguese and the 
American had just met, and at first they dwelt on the deeds 
which had been accomplished during these last hours. 

‘ And so, Hartis,” said Negoro, ‘‘ yon have not been able 
to draw this little troop of Captain Sand, ag they call this 
novice of fifteen years, any farther into Angola?’ 

“No, comrade,” replied Iarris; ‘‘and it is even astonish- 
ing that I have snececded in leading him a hundred miles at 
least from the coast. Several daysago my young friend, Dick 
Sand, looked at me with an anxions air, his suspicions gradu- 
ally changed into certainties—and faith——” 

** Another lhundred miles, Harris, and those people would 
be still more surely 1n our hands! However, they must not 
escape us!” 

Ah! Ilow could they?” replicd Harris, shrngging his 
shoulders. ‘I repeat it, Negoro, there was only time to part 
company with them. ‘I’en times have I read in iny young 
friend’s eyes that he was tempted to send a }all into my 
breast, and I have too bad a stomach to digest those prunes 
which weigh a dozen to the pound.” 

“Good!” returned Negoro; ‘‘I also have an account to sct- 
tle with this novice.” 

‘© And you shall settle it at your ease, with interest, com- 
rade. As to me, during the first three days of the journey 
I succeed vere well vn mekipe Tem take thie province for 
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the Desert of Atacama, which I visited formerly. But the 
child claimed his caontchoues and his humming birds. The 
mother demanded her qninquinas. The consin was crazy to 
find cocuyos. Faith, I was at the end of my imagination, 
and after with great difficulty making them swallow ‘ostriches 
for giraffes—a “god-send, indeed. Negoro! -I no longer huew 
what to invent. Besides, J well saw thac my young fiiend 
no jonger accepted my explanations. ‘Then we fell on ele- 
phi ants” prints, ‘Che hippopotam were cdded to the party. 
And you know, Negoro, hippopotami and elephants in Amer- 
ion aie like honest men im the penitentiaries of Bengnela. 
Finally, to finish me, there was the old black, who must find 
forks and chains at (he foot of atree, Slaves had freed them- 
selves from them to flee. At the same moment the lion 
roired, starting the company, and it 1s not easy to pass off 
that roaring for the mewing of an inoffensive cat. I then 
had only time to spring on my horse and make my way 
here.” 


T understand,” rephed eee “* Nevertheless, I would 
wish to hold them a hundred miles further in the province.” 

“ One does what he can, comrade,” rephed Ilarris. ‘* As 
to you, who followed our caravan from the coast, you have 
done well to keep your distance. hey felt yon were there. 
There is a certain Dingo that doo3 not seem to love you. 
What have you done to that animal?” 


“« Nothing.” 1ephed N0go105 “nt before long it will re- 
ceive a ball in the head.” 


** As you would have received one from Dick Sand, if you 
had shown ever so little of yonr person within two hundred 
fect of his gun, Ah! how well he fires, my young frend; 
and, between you and me, T am obliged to udmit that hie 1s, 
in hus way, a fine boy.” 


“No matter how fine he 1s, Tariis, he will pay deat for his 
msolence,” replied Negoro, whose countenance expressed im- 
placable cruelty. 

“Good,” murmured Tarris, my comrmde remains just 
the same as T have always known him! Voyages have not m- 
yured him!’ 

Then, after a moment's silence: Ah, there, Negoro.” con- 
tinued he, *Swhen IT met you so fortunately there below, at 


the scene of the shipwreek, at the mouth of the Longa, you 
only har tipo few amar pened (lima Tyeyrvacé peaple ter nie, W nile 
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begging me to lead them as far as possible across this pre- 
tended Bolivia. You have not told me what you have been 
doing these two years! ‘Two years, comrade, im our chanee 
existence, is 2 long time. One fine day, after having taken 
charge of a caravan of slaves on old Alvez’s account—whose 
very huinble agents we are—you left Cassange, and have not 
been heard of since! I have thought that you had some disa- 
gicement with the English cruiser, and that you were 
hung!” 

** T came very near it, Harris.” 

“That will come, Negoro.” 

“Thank you!” 

“What would you have?” replied Harris, with an indiffer- 
ence quite plulosophieal; ‘‘il is one of the chances of the 
trade! We do not carry on the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa withont running the risk of dying elsewhere than in 
our beds! So, you have been taken?” 

Pipes 7 

“By the English?” 

“No! By the Portuguese.” 

“Before or after having delivered your cargo?” asked 
ILarris. 

* After ,” replied Negoro, who had hesitated a little 
about replying. ‘These Portuguese now make difficulties. 
They want no moie slayeiy, though they have used it so long 
to their profit. I was denounced—watched, They took 
in¢e——” 

* And condemned 

‘Me to finish my days in the penitentiary of Saint Paul de 
Loanda,”’ 

“A thousand devils!” exclaimed Jlarris. ‘That is an 
unhealthy place for men accustomed, like us, to live in the 
open air, As to me, perhaps I should prefer being hung.” 

**One does not eseape from the gallows,” 1eplied Negoro; 
‘but from prison——” 

“You were able to make your escape 

“Yes, Harris. Only fifteen days after being put in prison, 
I was able to hide myself at the bottom of the hold of an 
English steamer, sailing for Auckland, of New Zealand. uA 
barrel of water and a case of conserves, between which I had 
intinded, furnished me with food and drink during the whole 
passage. Qh! I suffered termbly, from not being willing to 
chow myse'f wl rn we were at 74, But, if I had been 1m- 
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prudent enough to do it, I would have been confined again 
at the bottom of the hold, and, voluntarily or not, the tort- 
ure would be the same. Besides, on my ariiyal at Auckland, 
they would have returned me again to the English authori- 
ties, and finally biought me back to the penitentiary of Lo- 
anda, or, perhaps, hung me, as you sad. That was why I 
preferred to trayel incognito.” 

And without paying your passage!’ exclaimed Ilarris, 
laughing. ‘‘ Ah! that is not considerate, comrade, to be fed 
and carried gratis!” 

“ Yes,” returned Negoro, ‘‘ but thirty days’ passage at the 
bottom of the hold 4 

“At Jast that was over, Negoro. You set out for New 
Zealand, in the Jand of the Maons. But you have returned. 
Was the return made under the same circumstances?” 

‘“Not so, Harris. You may well believe that, over there, 
I had only one idea—to return to Angola and take np my 
trade of slave-trader again.” 

“Yes,” replied Harzis, ‘* one loves his trade—from habit.” 

“For eighteen months——” 

IHaving pronounced those last words, Negoro stopped sud- 
denly. Ile seized his companion’s arm, and jistened, 

“* Harris,” said he, lowering his voice, ‘‘ was there not a 
trembling in that papyrus bush?” 

““Yes, indeed,” rephed Harris, seizing his gun, always 
ready to fire. 

Negoro and he stood up, looked around them, and listened 
with the greatest attention, 

“There 1s nothing there,” said Harris. ** It is this brook, 
swelled by the storm, which runs more noisily. Jo. two 
years, comrade, you have been nnaeccustomed to the noises of 
the forest, but you will get used to them agam. Continue, 
then, the narration of your adventures. When I understand 
the past, we shall talk of the future.” 

Negoro und Harris sat down again at the foot of the ban- 
yan. The Portuguese econtinned, im these terms: 

‘** For cightcen months T veyetated in Anckland. When 
the steamer arrived there I was able to leave it without being 
econ; but nota plastre, not a dolar inmy pocket! Ju order 
to live I had tu follow all trades-———” 

Even the trade of an honest man, Negoro?” 

** Ag you sav, [arrs,” 

‘* Poor bav!” 
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**Now, I was always waiting for an opportunity, which 
was long coming, when the ‘Pilgrim,’ a whaler, arrived at 
the port of Auckland “ 

‘That vessel which went ashore on the coast of Angola?” 

** yen the sume, Harris, and on which Mis. Weldon, her 
child, and her cousin, were going to take passage. Now, as 
au old sulor, having cvyen been second on board a slave ship, 
I was not ont of my element in taking service on aship, I 
then presented myself to the ‘ Pilgrim's’ captam, but the 
ere was made up. Very fortunately for me, the sechooner’s 
cook had deserted. Now, he 1s no satlor who does not know 
how to cook. [ offered myself as head cook. Tor want of a 
better, I was accepted. A few days after, the ‘ Pilgrim’ had 
lost sight of the land of New Zealand.” 

* But,” asked Harris, ‘according to what my young 
friend has told me, the ‘ Pilgrim did not set sail at all for 
the coast of Africa. How then has she arrived here?” 

** Dick Sand ought not to be ablo to understand 1t yet, and 
perhaps he will never understand it,” replied Negoro; ‘ but 
{am going to explain to you what has passed, Ns and 
you will be able to tell it again to your young frend, if it 
pleases you to do so.” 

** How, then?” replied Harris. ‘Speak, comrade, speak!” 

‘‘The ‘ Palgrim,’ ” continued Negoro, ‘‘ was on the way to 
Valparaiso. When I went on board, I only intended to go 
to Chili. It was always a good half of the way between New 
Zealand and Angola, and [ was drawing nearer Africa's 
coast by several thousand miles. But it so happened that 
only three wecks after leaving Auckland, Captain Hull, who 
commanded the ‘ Pilgrim,’ disappeared with all his crew, 
while chasing a whale, On that day, then, only two sailors 
rem.uned on board—the novice and tha cook, Negoro.”’ 

“ And you took command of the ship?’ asked Harris. 

“T had that idea at first, but [ saw that they distrusted 
me. ‘here were five strong blacks on board, free men. I 
would not have been the master, and, on reflection, I re- 
mined what I was ut tho departure—the ‘ Pilgrim’s’ cook.” 

“Then it was chanco that led this ship to the coast of 
Atricn:” 

‘No, Harris,” replied Negoro; ‘there has been no chanco 
in all this adventure except meeting you, in one of your 
journeys, just on that part of the coast where the ‘ Pilgrim? 
was wreck 1, Butas tu Cane oo sight of Aneola, at waa 
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by my will, my secret will, that that was done. Your young 
friend. still much of a novice in navigation, could only tell 
his position by means of the log and the compass. Well, one 
day, the log went to the bottom. One night the compass 
was made false, and the ‘ Pilgrim,’ driven by a violent tem- 
pest, took the wrong route. ‘he length of the voyage. inex- 
plicable to Dick Sand, would be the same to the most experi- 
enced seaman. Without the novice knowing or even suspect- 
ing it, Capo Horn was doubled, but I, Harns, I recogmzed it 
ia the Balt of the fogs. Then, thanks to me, the needle in 
the compass took its true direction again, and the ship, blown 
to the northeast by that frightfwl hurricane, has just been 
cast on the coast of Africa, just on this land of Angola which 
I wished to reach,” 


«And even at that moment, Negoro,” replied Harris, 
‘chance had Ied me there to reecive you, and guide those 
honest people to the interior. ‘They belicved themselves— 
they could only believe themselves in America. It was easy 
for me to make them take this province for lower Bolivia, to 
which it has really some resemblance. ” 

«Yes, they believed it, as your young friend believed they 
had made the Isle of Paques, when they passed in sight of 
‘Tristan d’Acunha.” 

** Anybody would be deceived by it, Negoro,” 

“T know it. Ifarris, and [ even counted on profiting by that 
error, Finally, behold Mrs, Weldon and her companions one 
hundred miles in the interior of this Afmca, where I wanted 
to bring them!” 

“But,” rephed ILarris, ‘ they know now where they are.” 

“Ah! what matter at present!’ cried Negoro 

“‘ And what will you do with them?” asked Harris. 

* What will Ido with them?” 1ephed Negoio. ‘‘ Before 
telliug you, Harris, give me news of our master. the shave- 
trader, Alvez, whom [ have not seen for two years.” 

“ Oh, the old raseal is remarkably well,” 1eplicd Ilarns, 
“and he will be enchanted to see yor again.” 

“Ts heat the Iihe market?" asked Negoio. 

‘No, contrade, he has been at lus establishment at Ka- 
zounde, for a yea.” 

* And business 1s lively ?? 

“Yes, a thousand devils'” exclaimed Warris, ‘although 
the slave-trade becomes more and more diflieult, uf least on 
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this coast. The Poituguese authorities on one stde, and the 
English cruisers on the other, limit exportations. There ae 
few places, except in the environs of Mossamedes, to the south 
of Angola, that the shipping of blacks can now be made with 
any chance of success. So, at this time, the pens aie filled 
with slaves, waiting for the ships which ought to carry them to 
Spanish colonies. As to passing them by Benguela, or Saint 
Paul de Loanda, that 1s not possible. The governors no 
longer understand reason, no more do the ehrefs (title given 
to the Portuguese governors of secondary establishments) 

We must, then, return to the factories of the intenor. his 
1s what old Alyez intends to do. He will go from the Ny- 
ungwe and ‘Tanganyika side to change his stuffs for ivory and 
slaves. Business is always profitable with upper Fgypt and 
the Mozambique coast, which furnishes all Madagascar. But 
I fear the time will come when the trade can be no longer 
earned on, The Enghsh are making great progress in the 
interior of Africa. The missionaiies advance and work 
against us. That Livingstone, curse him, after exploring the 
like region, is going, they say, to travel toward Angola. 
Then, they speak of a Lieutenant Cameron, who proposes to 
cross the continent from east to west. They also tear that 
the American, Stanley, wishes to doas much. All these visits 
will end by damaging onr operations, Negoro, and if we care 
for our own interests, not one of those visitors will 1eturn to 
relate in Enrope what he has had the indiscretion to come to 
see in Africa,” 

Would not one say, to hear them, the rascals, that they 
were speaking hke honest merchants whose aitairs were mo- 
mentarily eramped by a commercial ciisis? Who would 
Leheve that, instead of sacks of coffee or casks of sugar. they 
were talking of human beings to export like merehandise? 
These traders have no other idea of right or wrong. The 
moral sense is entirely Jacking in them, and if they had any, 
how quickly they would lose it among the frightful atrocities 
of the African slave trade. 

But where Harris was mght, was when he said that civiliza- 
tion was gradually penetrating those savage countries in the 
wake of those hardy travelers, whose names «are indissolubly 
linked to the discoveries of Equatorial Africa. At the head, 
David Livingstone, after him, Grant, Spehe, Burton, Cam- 
cron, Stanlev, those heroes will leave imperishable names as 
heneiag: ry of hunauiy. D 
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When their conversation reached that point, Harris knew 
what the last two years of Negoro’s hfe had been. The trader 
Alvez's old agent, the escaped prisoner from the Loanda pen- 
itentiary, reappeared the same as Harris had always known 
him, that is, ready to do anything. But what plan Negoo 
intended to take in regard to the shipwrecked from the 
© Pilgrim,” Harris did not yet know. Le asked his accom- 
plice about it. 

“And now,” said he, “what are you going to do with 
those people?” 

**T shall make two parties of them,” replied Negoro, hke a 
man whose plan had been long formed; “‘ those whom I shall 
sell as slaves, and those whom es 

The Portuguese did not finish, but his ferocious physiog- 
nomy spoke plainly enough. 

‘Which will you sell?” asked Harris. 

“Those blacks who accompany Mrs. Weldon,” rephed 
Negoro, ‘Old Tom is net perhaps of much yalue, but the 
others are four strong fellows, who will bring a high price in 
the Kazonnde market.” 

**T well believe it, Negoro,” replied Harris. ‘* Four 
negroes, well made, accustomed to work, have very little 
resemblanee to those brutes which come to us from the inte- 
rior, Certainly, you will sell them ata high price. Slaves, 
born in America, and exported to the markets of Angola; 
that is rare merchandise! But,” added the American, ‘ you 
have not told me rf there was any money on board the ‘ ]711- 

rim, 

*©Oh! a few hundred dollars only, which I have suceceded 
in saving, Fortunately, I count on certain returns.”’ 

“Which, then, comrade?” asked Harris, with curiosity, 

“Nothing?!” replied Negoro, who appeared to regret having 
spoken more than he ivtended. 

“It now remains to take possession of all that high-piieed 
merchandise,” said Harris. 

‘Tg it, then, so diflicult?” asked Negoro. 

‘No, comrade. ‘en miles from here, on the Coanza, a 
caravan of slaves 1s encamped, conducted by the Arab, Jbn 
Mamis. Ife only awaits my return to take the road for Ka- 
zounde. There wre more native soldiers there than are needed 
to capture Dick Sand and his companions. It will be sufli- 
ake for iny young friend to conceive the idea of going to the 
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“Bat will he get that idea?” asked Negoro. 

“Surely,” rephed Iarris, “beeanse he 13 intelligent, and 
cannot suspect the danger that awaits him, Dick Sand 
wonld not think of returning to the coast by the way we have 
followed together. He would be lost among these immense 
forests. He will seek, then, lam sure, to reach one of the 
rivers that flow toward the coast, so as to descend it on a 
raft. Ife has no other plan to take, and [ know he will take 
ate 

* Yes—perhaps so,” replied Negoro, who was reflecting. 

*“ It is not ‘perhaps so,’ 1t is ‘assuredly so,’ that must he 
sud,” continued Harris. ‘Do yousce, Negoro? It is asif 
I had appointed a rendezvons with my young friend on the 
banks of the Coanza.” 

“Well, then,” replied Negoro, ‘‘let us go. I know Dick 
anes Ile will not delay an hour, and we must get before 
ELS 

* Let us start, comrade.” 

Harris and Negoro both stood up, when the noise that had 
before attracted the Portugnese’s attention was renewed, It 
was a trembling of the stems between the high papyrus. 

Negoro stonpen, and seized Iarris’s hand. 

Suddenly a low barking was heard. A dog appeared at the 
foot of the bank, with its mouth open, ready to spring. 

“Dingo!” ened Harris. 

‘Ah! this time it shall not escape me!” replied Negoro. 

Dingo was going to jump upon him, when Negoro, seizing 
Harris's gun, quickly put it to his shoulder and fired, 

A long howl of pain replied to the detonation, and Dingo 
disappeared between the double row of bushes that bordered 
the brook. 

Negoro descended at once to the bottom of the bank. 

Drops of blood stained some of the papyrus slems, and a 
long red track was left on the peblles of the brook. 

“At last that cursed animal is paid off!’ exclaimed Ne- 

oro, 
: Iarris had been present at this whole scene without saying 
a word. 

“ Ah now, Negoro,” said he, “that dog had a particular 
grudge agamst you.” 

“It seemed so, Ilarris, but it will have a grudge against me 
no longer!” 

SOU ey SLY hte HE MS il SU ELK h, Colurader? 
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«Oh! an old affair to settle between it and mie.” 

“An old affair?’ 1ephed Harnis. 

Negoro said no more about it, and Marris concluded that 
the Portuguese had been silent on some past adventure, but 
he did not insist on knowing tt. 

A few moments later, both, descending the course of the 
brook, went toward the Coanza, across the forest. 


CILAPTER III. 
ON THE MARCH. 


Arnica! That name so terrible under the present cireum- 
stances, that name which he must now substitute for that of 
America, was not for an instant out of Dick Sand’s thoughts. 
When the young novice traced back the last weeks, 1t was to 
ask himself how the ** Pilgrim” had ended by reaching this 
dangerous shore, how it had doubled Cape Horn, and passed 
from one ocean to the other! Ife could now explain to him- 
self why, m spite of the rapid motion of his vessel, land was 
so long coming in sight, because the length of the distanee 
which he shonld have made to reach the American coast, had 
been doubled without his knowledge, 

“ Africa! Africa!” Dick Sand rapeated 

Then, suddenly, while he called up with a tenacious mind 
all the incidents of this inexplicable voyage, he felt that ns 
compass must have been injured. Ie remembered, too, that 
the first compass had een broken, and that the log-line had 
snapped—a fact which had made it mipossible for him to es- 
tablish the speed of the ‘* Pilgrim.” 

“Yeos,” thonght he, “ theie remained but one compass on 
hoard, one only, the indications of which I could not control! 
And one night I was awakened by a cry from old Tom. Ne- 
goro wis there, aft. Ife had ynst fallen on the binnacle. 
May he not have put it out of oder” 

Dick Sand was growing enlightened. Tle had his finger on 
the truth, Te now understood all that was ambiguous im 
Negoro’s conduct. Tle saw his hand am this chain of inei- 
dents which had led to the loss of the “ Pilgrim,” and had so 
fou fully endaneored thase on hoard of ler 
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But what, then, was this miserable man? Had he been a 
sailor and known so well how to hide the fuet? Was he 
capable of contriving this odious plot which had thrown the 
ship on the coast of Africa? 

At any rate, if obscure points still existed in the past, the 
present could offer no more of them. ‘Che young novice 
knew only too well that he was in Africa, and very probably 

“in the fatal province of Angola, mote than a hundred miles 
from the coast. He also knew that Harrs’s treason could no 
longer be doubted. From this fact, the most simple Jogie led 
hun to conclude that the American and the Portugnese had 
long known each other, that a fatal chance had united them 
on this coast, wand that a plan had been concerted between 
them, the result of which would be dreadful for the survivors 
of the ‘* Pilgrim.” 

And now, why these odious actions? That Negoro wished, 
at all hazards, to seize Tom and his companions, and sell 
them for slaves in this slave-trading country, might be ad- 
mitted. That the Portuguese, moved by a sentiment of 
hatred, wonld seck to be revenged on him, Dick Sand, who 
had treated him as he deserved, might also be conceived. 
But Mrs. Weldon, this mother, and this young child—what 
would the wretch do with them? 

If Dick Sand could have overheard a little of the conver- 
sation between Jarris and Negoro, he would hase known 
what to expect, and what dangers menaced Mrs. Weldon, the 
blacks, and himself. 

The situation was frightful, but the young novice did not 
vield under it. Captain on board, he 1emained captain on 
land. He must save Mrs. Weldon, little Jack, all those whose 
fate Heaven had placed in his hands. His task was only com- 
mencing. Te would accomplish it to the end. 

After two or three hous, during which the present and the 
future were summed up in Ins nund, with their good and 
their evil chanees—the last, alas! the most numerous—Dick 
Sand rove, firm and resolved, 

The first glimmer of light then touched the summits of 
the forest. With the eaception of the novice and Tom, all 
slept. Dick Sand approached the old black. 

“Tom,” he said to him, ma low tone, ‘you have recog- 
nized the roaring of the lion, you have remembered the 
instruments of the sJave-tradere You hnow that we are in 

syoa ft’? 
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“Yes, Mr. Dick, J know it.” 

“Well, Tom, not a word of all that, neither to Mrs. Wel- 
don nor to your companions. We must be the only ones to 
know, the only ones to have any fears.” 

‘«« Alonc—in fact. It is necessary,” replied Tom. 


Tom,” continned the novice, ‘we have to watch more 
carefully than exer, We are in an enemy's conntry—and 
what enemies! what a country! To keep our companions on 
their guard, 1t will be enough to tell them that we have been 
betrayed by Harris, They will think that we fear an attack 
from wandering Indians, and that will suffice.” 

«You can count absolutely on their courage and devotion, 
Mr. Dick.” 

“‘T know it, as I count on your good sense and your experi- 
ence. Yon will come to my help, old Tom?” 

*« Always, and everywhere, Myr. Dick.” 

Dick Sand’s plan was aceepted and approved by the old 
black. If Harris were detected in open treason before the 
hour for action, at least the young novice and his companions 
were not in fear of any immediate danger. In fact, 1t was 
the discovery of the irons abandoned by some slaves, and the 
roaring of the lion, that had cansed the Amencan’s sudden 
disappearance. 


He knew that he was discovered, and he had fled probably 
before the little party winch he guided had ieached the place 
where an attack had been arranged. As for Negoro, whose 
presence Dingo had certainly 1ecognized during these last 
days of the march, je must have rejomed Haitis, so as to 
consult with him. At any rate, several honrs would pass 
before Dick Sand and luis friends would be assailed, and 1t was 
necessary to profit by then. 


The only plan was to regain the coast as quickly as possi- 
ble. ‘This coast, as the young novice had every ieason to 
believe, was that of Angola, After having reached it, Dick 
Sand would try to gain, either to the north or to the sonth, 
the Portngucse settlements, wheie his companions could 
await in safely some opportunity te return to their country. 

Hut, to effect this return to the coast, should they take the 
road already passed oyer? Dick Sand did not think so, and 
in that he was going to agree with Harris, who had clearly 
forereen that cireanistances wonld oblige the young novice 
to shorte *}- 7 
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In fact. it would have been aiflicult, not to say imprudent, 
torecommence this difficult journey through the forest, which, 
besides, could only tend to bimg them out at the place they 
had started from. his would also allow Negoro’s accom- 
plices to follow an assured track ‘The only thing they could 
do was to cross a iver, without Ieaving any traces, and, later 
on, to descend its course. At the same time, there was less 
to fear from an attack by animals, which by a happy chance 
had so far kept ata good distance. Even tho anmnosity of 
the natives, under these circumstances, seemed less impor- 
tant. Onee embarked on a solid raft, Dick Sand and his 
companions, being well armed, would be in the best condition 
to defend themselves. ‘The whole thing was to find the river. 

It must be added that, given the actual state of Mrs. 
Weldon and her little Jack, this mode of traveling would be 
the most suitable. Arms would not fail to carry the sick 
child. Jacking ILarris’s horse, they could even make a litter 
of branches, on which Mrs. Weldon could be borne. But 
this would require two men out of five, and Dick Sand 
wished, with good reason, that all his companions might be 
free in their movements in case of a sudden attack. 

And then, im descending the current of a river, the young 
novice would find himself in his element! 

The question now was, whether a navigable stream of water 
existed in the neighborhood. Dick Sand thought it proba- 
ble. and for this reason: The river which emptied into the 
Atlantic at the place where the ‘‘Pilgrim” had stranded 
could not ascend much to the north, nor much to the east, 
of the province, because a chain of mountains quite close to 
them—those which they had mistuken for the Cordilleras— 
shut in the horizon on these two sides. ‘hen, either the 
river descended from these heights, or 16 made a bend toward 
the south, and, in these two cases, Dick Sand could not take 
long to find the course. Perhaps, even before reaching the 
river—for il had avight to this qualification, being a direct 
tributary of the ocean—one of its affluents would be met 
with which would suffice for the transport of the little party, 

At any rate, a stream of some soit could not be tar away. 

In fact, during the last miles of the journcy the nature of 
the earth had been modified. ‘The declivitics diminished 
and became damp. IIere and there ran narrow streams, which 
indicated that the snb-sor enclosed everywhere a watery net- 
work, Durrig ale Jae dees march the caravan had kept 
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along one of these rivulets, whose waters, reddened with 
oxyde of iron, eat away its steep, worn banks. ‘’o find it 
again could not take long, o. be very difficult. Evidently 
they could not descend its impetuous course, but it would 
be easy to follow it to 1ts junction with a more considerable, 
possibly a navigable afiuent. 

Such was the very simple plan which Inek Sand deter- 
mined upon, after having conferred with old Tom. 


Day eame, all their companions gradually awoke. Mrs, 
Weldon placed little Jack in Nan’s arms. The child was 
drowsy and faded-looking during the intermittent periods, 
and was sad to see. 

Mrs. Weldon approached Diek Sand. 

‘* Dick,” she asked, after a steady glance, ‘‘ where is Har- 
ris? Ido not perceive lim.” 

The young noviee thought that, while letting his compan- 
ions wapine that they were treading on the soil of Bolivia, it 
would not do to hide from tllem the Ameniean’s tieason. So 
he said, without hesitation: 

“‘TIarris is no longer here.” 

“Tfas he, then, gone ahead?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

*Ffe has fled, Mrs. Weldon,” rephed Diek Sand. “This 
Narris is a traitor, and it is according to Negoro’s plan that 
he led us this far.” 

“For what motive?” quickly asked Mrs. Weldon. 


“T do not know,” replied Diek Sand; ‘but what I do 
know is, that we must return, without delay, to the eoast.”’ 

“That man—a traitor!’ repeated Mrs. Weldon, ‘1 had 
a presentiment of it! And you think, Dick, that he is in 
league with Negoro?” 

“That may be, Mrs. Weldon. The wreteh is on our track. 
Chance has bronght these two scoundrels together, and-——” 

“And J hope that they will not be separated when 1] find 
them again!” said Hereules. ‘I will break the head of one 
against the other's head!” added the giant, holding out his 
formidable fists, 

“But my child!’ eried Mrs. Weldon. ‘The care that I 
hoped to find for him at the furm of San Meliee——” 

Jack will get well.” said old Tom, ‘ when he approaches 
the more healthy part of the coast.” 


“Dick,” remarked Mrs. Weldon, ‘you are snre that this 
Harrig ee indeqend 0 
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* Yos, Mrs Weldon,” replicd the yonng novice, who would 
have liked to avoid any explanation on this subject. 

Ile also hastened to add, while looking at the old black: 

“This very night Tom and [ discovered his treason, and 
if he hud not jumped on his horse and fled, I would have 
killed Jom.” 

**So this farm—— 

“There is neither farm, nor village, nor settlement in the 
neighborhood.” rephed Dick Sand. ‘Mrs. Weldon, I re- 
peat to you, we must return to the coast.” 

** By the same road, Diek?” 

“No, Mrs. Weldon, but hy descending ativer which will 
take us to the sea without fatigue and without danger, A 
few more miles on foot, and 1 do not donb a 

“Oh, Iam strong, Dick!” replicd Mrs. Weldon, who strug- 
gled against her own weakness. ‘I will walk! I wall carry 
my child!” 

“Wo are here, Mrs. Weldon,” said Bat, ‘cand we will 
carry you!” 

“Yes, yes,” added Austin. ‘‘Two branches of a tree, 
foliage laid across.” 

“Thanks, my friends,” replicd Mrs. Weldon; ‘‘ but I want 
tomaich, J will march. Forward!” 

“ Forward!” exclaimed the young novice. 

‘Give me Jack,” said Ilereules, who took the child from 
Nan's arms. ‘‘ When I am not carrying something, I am 
tied.” 

The brave negro gently took in his strong arms the little. 
sleeping boy, who did not even wake. 

Their arms were carefully examined. What remained of 
the provisions was placed in one package, so as to be earned 
by one man. Acteon threw it on his back, and his compan- 
ions thus became free in their movements. 

Cousin Benedict, whose long limbs were like steel and de- 
fied all fatigue, was ready to set out. Wad he remarked 
Tlarris’s disuppearanee? Jt would be imprudent to affirm: it. 
Little disturbed him. Tesides, he was under the effects of 
one of the most te:mble catastrophes that could befall him. 

Tn fact, a grave comphention, Cousin Benedict had Jost his 
magnifying-glass and his spectacles. Very happily, also, but 
without his suspecting it, Bat had found the two precious arti- 
cles im the tall grass where they had slept, but, by Dick 
Ser ee Oh po Gr enitwe Ms) tits anes, they 
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would be sure that the big child would keep quict during the 
march, because he could sce no farther, as they say, than the 
end of his nase. 

Thus, placed between Acteon and Austin, with the formal 
injunction not to leave them, the woeful Benedict uttered no 
complaint, but followed in his place, like a blind man led by 
a string. 

The httle party had not gone fifty steps when old Tom 
suddenly stopped 1t with one word. 

“* Dingo?” sad he. 

‘Tn fact, Dingo is not here!” rephed Ifereules. 

The black called the dog yarn times with his powerful 
yoice, 

No barking rephed to him. 

Dick Sand remained silent. The absence of the dog was 
to be regretted, for he had preserved the little paity from all 
surprise. 

“Could Dingo have followed Hartis?” asked 'Tom. 

**Harms? No,” replied Dick Sand; ‘but he may have 
put himself on Negoro’s seent. He felt him in our steps.” 

“This cook of misfortune wonld quickly end him with a 
ball!” cried ITerenles, 

* “ Provided Dingo did not first strangle him,” replied Bat. 

‘Perhaps so,” rephed the young novice. ‘* But we can- 
not wait for Dingo’s return. Besides, if he 1s living, the in- 
telligent animal will know how to find us, Forward!” 

The weather was very warm. Since daybreak large clouds 
obseured the horizon. Already a storm was thicatened in the 
air, Probably.the day would not end withont some thunder- 
claps. Happily the forest, more or less dense, 1¢tained a ht- 
tle freshness at the surface of the soil. Here and there great 
forest trees inclosed prairies covered with a tall, thick grass. 
In certain spots enormous trunks, already petrified, lay on 
the ground, indicating the presence of coal mines, which are 
frequently met with on the African continent. ‘Then, in the 
clearmgs, where the green carpet was mingled with some 
sprigs of roses, the flowers were ya1ious in color, yellow and 
bkue ginger plants, pale lobelias, red orchids, ineessantly vis- 
ited by the insects which feitihzed them. 

The trees no longer formed impenctrable masses, but their 
nature wags more vanied, There were a kind of pulm-tice, 
which gives an oil found only in Africas cotton-trees forming 
thickets fiom eight to ten feet high. whose wood-stalks pro- 
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duce a cotton with long hairs, almost analogons to that of 
Fermamboue.  Fiom the copals there oozes, by the holes 
Which certain inseets make, an odorous gum, which runs 
along the ground and collects for the wants of the natives. 
Here spread the lemon-trees, the grenadiers of a savage con- 
ditton of a country, and twenty other odorous plants, which 
prove the prodigious fertahty of this plateau of Central Africa. 
In seveial places, also, the pertume was agreeably mingled 
with the tine odor of vanilla, although they could nut discover 
What tree exhaled it. 

This whole collection of trees and plants was perfectly 
green, although it was in the middle of the dry season, and 
only rare storms conld water these Juxnriant forests. 1t was 
then the time for fevers; but, as Livingstone has observed, 
they can be enred by leaving the place where they have been 
contracted Dick Sand knew this remark of the @reat trav- 
eler, and he hoped that little Juck wonld not contradict, it. 
He told 1t to Mrs. Weldon, after having observed that the 
pertodical access had not returned as they feared, and that 
the child slept quietly in llerenles’ arms. 

Thus they went forward carefully and rapidly. Sometimes 
they discovered traces where men or Geant had recently 
passed. The twisted and broken branches of the brushwood 
and the thickets afforded an opportunity to walk with a more 
equal step. But the greater part of the time numerous ob- 
stucles, which they had to overcome, retarded the hitle party, 
to Dick Sand’s great disappointment. 

There were twisted lines that might justly be compared 
with the disordered rigging of a ship, Pcorfain Vines similar to 
bent swords, whose blades were ornumented with long thorns, 
vegetable serpents, fifty or sixty feet long, which had the fac- 
ulty of tuining to ‘prick the passer-by with their sharp spikes. 
The blacks, hatohet in hand, cut them down with vigorous 
blows, but ‘the hanes reappeared eonstantly, reaching fiom 
the earth to the top of the highest trees which they encircled. 

The animal kingdom was not Jess curions than the vegeta- 
ble kingdom in this part of the province. Birds flew in vast 
numbers under these powerful branches; but it will be un- 
derstood that they had 10 gun-shot to fear from the men, who 
wished to pass as secretly as rapidly, ‘There were Guinea- 
fowls in large flocks, heath-cocks of yarious kinds, very 
ditlicult to approach, and some of those birds which the 
Americg 5 Nom uate WN obutnatopucia, called 
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“‘whip-poor-wills,” three syllables which exactly reproduce 
their enes. Dick Sand and Tom mght truly have believed 
themselves in some province of the new continent. But, alas! 
they knew what to expect. 

Until then the deer, so dangerous in Africa, had not 
approached the little troop. They again saw, in this first 
halt, some giraffes, which Harris had undoubtedly called 
ostriches. ‘These swift animuls passed rapidly, frightened by 
the appurition of a caravan in these little-frequented forests. 
In the distance, on the edge of the praine, there arose at 
timesa thick cloud of dust. It was a herd of buffalocs, which 
galloped with the noise of wagons heavily laden. 

For two miles Dick Sand thus followed the course of the 
rivulet which must end in a more important river. Ile was 
in haste to confide his companions to the rapid current of one 
of the coast rivers. Ile felt sure that the dangers and the 
fatigue would be much less than on the shore. 

‘Yowards noon three miles had been cleared withont any 
bad incident or meeting. There was no trace of either Harris 
or Negoro, Dingo had not reappeared. It was necessary to 
halt to take rest and nourishment. 

The encampment was established in a bamboo thicket, 
which completely sheltered the little party. 

They talked very little durimg this repast. Mrs. Weldon 
had taken her little boy in her arms; she could not take her 
eyes off of him; she conld not eat. 

“You must take some nourishment, Mrs. Weldon.” Dick 
Sand repeated several tunes. ‘ What will become of you if 
your strength gives ont? Eat, eat! We will soon start again, 
and a good current will carry us without fatigue to the coast.” 

Mrs. Weldon looked in Dick Sand’s face while he thus 
talked. The young novice’s burning eyes spoke of the conr- 
age by which he felt animated. In sceing him thus, in 
observing these brave, devoted licks, wife and mother, she 
could not yet despair; and, besides, why was she abandoned? 
Did she not think herself on bospitable ground?  Ifarns’s 
treason could not, in her eves, have any very scrious conse- 
quences, Dick Sand read her thoughs, and he kept his eyes 
ou the ground. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE BAD ROADS OF ANGOLA, 


AT this moment })ttle Jack awoke, and put his arms around 
his mother’s neck. Ilis eyes looked better. The fever had 
not retuned. 

** You are better, my darling,” said Mrs. Weldon, pressing 
the sick child to her heart. 

** Yes, mamma,” replied Jack, ‘‘ but Iam a little thirsty. 

They could only give the child some fresh water, of which 
he diank with pleasure. 

“* And my friend Dick?” jie said. 

“Vere Iam, Jack,” replied Dick Sand, coming to take the 
young child’s hand, 

“And my friend ITercnles?” 

‘* Herenles is here, Mr. Jack,’* replied the giant, bringing 
nearer his good face. 

*“And the horse?” demanded little Jack. 

“The horse? Gone, Mr, Jack,” replied Hercewles. “I 
will carry you. “Will yon find that I trot too hard?” 

“No,” rephed little Jack; ‘‘but then I shall no longer 
have any bridle to hold.” 

Oh! you will puta bit in my month, if you wish,” said 
Hercules, opening his large mouth, ‘‘and you may pull back 
so Jong as that will give you pleasure ” 

‘You know very well that I shall not pull back.” 

“Good! Yon would be wrong! 1 have a had mouth.” 

“But Mr. Tarris’s farm?! the little boy asked again. 

‘We shal soon arrive there, my Jack,” rephed Mis. Wel- 
don. ‘‘ Yes, soon!” 

‘Will we set out again?” then said Dick Sand, in order to 
eut short this conversation. 

“Yes, Dick, let us go,” replied Mrs, Weldon. 

The ecaump was bioken up, and the mareh continued again 
in the same order. It was necessary to pass through the 
underwood, so us not to leave the course of the rivulet. 
There had been some paths there, formerly, but those paths 
wore dead, according to the native expression—that is, bram- 
bles and brnshwaad had nenrped them. In these painful 
condi st tte noybt! pec rhier hyda, ww makingone mile. 
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The blacks worked without relaxation. Hercules, after put- 
ting httle Jack back in Nan’s arms, took his part of the 
work; and what a part! He gave stout ‘‘heuves,” making 
his axe turn round, and a hole was made before them, as if 
he had been a devouring fire. 

Fortunately, this fatiguing work would not last. his first 
mile cleared, they saw a large hole, opened thiongh the under- 
wood, which ended obhquely at the mynlet and tollowed its 
bank. It was a passage made by elephants, and those animals, 
doubtless by hundicds, were in the habit of traversing this 
part of the foiest. Great holes, made by the feet of the 
enormous pachydorme, 11ddled a soil softened during the 
vainy season. Its spongy natuie also prepared it for those 
large imprints. 

It soon appeared that this passage did not serve for those 
gigantic animals alone. Wuman beings had more than once 
taken this route, but as flocks, bintally led to the slaughter- 
house, would have followed it. Ilere and theie bones of 
dead bodies strewed the ground; 1emains of skeletons, half 
pnawed by animals, some of which still bore the slave's 
fetters. 

There are, in Centra] Africa, long roads thus marked out 
by human debris. JIundieds of miles are traversed by eaia- 
yang, and how many nnhappy wretches fall by the way, under 
the agents’ whips, killed by fatigue or piivations, decimated 
by sickness! flow many more massacred by the traders them- 
selves, when food fails! Yes, when they cun no longer feed 
them, they kill them with the gun, with the sword, with the 
knife! These massacres are not dre. 

So, then, caravans of slaves had followed this road. Fora 
mile Dick Sand and his companions struck against these scat- 
tered bones at each step, putting to flight enormous fern-owls. 
Those owls rose at their approach, with a heavy flight, and 
turned round in the air, 

Mrs. Weldon looked without seeing. Dick Sand trembled 
Jest she should question him, for he hoped to Jead her back to 
the coast without telling her that Iarris’s treachery had led 
them astiay in an African proyinee. Fortunately, Mrs. Wel- 
don did not explain to herself what she had under her eyes. 
She had desned to take her child again, and httle Jack, 
asleep, absorbed all her care. Nan walked near her, and 
neither of them asked the young noviee the termble questions 
le dreaded, 
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Old Tom went along with his eyes down. Ife understood 
only too well why this openmg was strewn with buman bones. 

fis companions looked to the right, to the left, with an 
tir of surprise, as if they were ciossing an intermimable eeme- 
tery, the tombs of whicli had been overthrown by a cataclysm; 
but they passed in silence. 

Meanwhile, the bed of the myulet became deeper and wider 
at the same time. Its enrrent was less impetuous. Dick 
Sand hoped that it would soon become navigable, or that 1t 
would befoie long reach a more important river, tributary to 
the Atlantie. 

Cost what it might, the young novice was determined to 
follow tins stream of water, Neither did he hesitate to aban- 
lon this opening; beeause, as ending by an oblique line, it 
led away from the nyulet. 

The little party a second time ventured through the dense 
underwood. They maiched, axe in hand, though leaves and 
bushes mextricably interlaced. 

But if this vegetation obstrneted the ground, they were 
no longer in the thick forest that bordered the coast. Trees 
beewme rare. Large sheaves of bumboo alone rose above the 
grass, and so high that even Hereules was not a head over 
them. ‘The passage of the little party was only revealed by 
the movement of these stalks, 

Toward three o’cleck in the afternoon of that day. the 
nature of the ground totally changed. Here were long plains, 
which must have been entirely inundated in the rainy season, 
The earth, now more swampy, was carpeted by thick mosses, 
beneath charming feins. Should it be diversified by any 
sleep ascents, they would see brown hematites appear, the last 
deposits of some ich vein of mincral. 

Dick Sand then reealled—and very fortunaicly—what he 
had read in “‘ Livingstone’s ‘Travels.’ More than once the 
daring doctor had nearly rested 1u these marshes, so treache- 
ous under toot 

‘* Listen to me, my friends,” said he, going ahead. ‘* Try 
the giound before stepping on it.” 

‘In fact,” replied Tom, ‘they say that these grounds 
have been softened by the rain; but, however, it has not 
rained during these last days.” 

‘© No,” ieplied Bat, ‘‘but the storm is not far off.” 

COT n cnnatan wagqenn %? vranliad Droelk Send, why we should 
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Hercules, take little Jack in your arms. Bat, Austin, keep 
near Mrs. Weldon, so as to be able to help lier if necessary. 
You, Mr. Benedict Why, what are you doing, Mr. 
Benedict?” 

‘‘Tam falling!’ imnocently replied Cousin Benedict, who 
had just disappeared, az if a trap had been suddenly opened 
beneath his feet. 

In fact, the poor man had ventttred on a sort of quagmire, 
and had disappeared half-way in the sticky mud. ‘They 
stretched ont their hands, and he rose, covered with slime. 
but quite satisfied at not haying injured his precions ento- 
mologist’s box Acteon went beside him, and mace it his 
duty to preserve the unlucky, near-sighted man fiom any new 
disasters, 

Besides, Cousin Benedict had made rather a bad chotce of 
the quagmire for his plunge. When they drew him out of 
the sticky earth a large quantity of bubbles rose to the sur- 
face, and, m bursting, they emitted some gascs of a suffocat- 
ing odor. Lavingstone, who had been sunk up to his chest in 
this shme, compared these gronnds to a collection of enormous 
sponges, made of black, porous earth, from which numerous 
streams of water spouted when they were stepped upon. 
These places were always yery dangerous, 

For the space of half a imuile Dick Sand and his compan- 
ins must march over this spongy soil. It even became so 
bad that Mrs. Weldon was obliged to stop, for she sank deep 
m the mize. Herenles, Bat, and Austin, wishing to spare 
her the unpleasantness more than the fatigue of aw passage 
across thig marshy plain, made a litter of bamboos, on which 
she consented to sit. Ler httle Jack was placed in her arms, 
wd they endeavored to eross that pestilential marsh in the 
qnickest manner, 

The difficulties were great. Acteon held Cousin Benedict 
firmly, ‘Tom aided Nan, who, withont him, would have dis- 
appeared several timcs in some erevice. The three other 
blucks carried the Hitter, At the head, Dick Sand sounded 
the carth. ‘The chore of the place to step on was not made 
without tronble, They marched from preference on the 
edges, which were covered by a thick and tongh giass, Often 
the support faded, and they sank to the knees m the slime, 

At dast, abont tive o'clock in the evening, the marsh beng 
cleared, the soi regained snifirent fiminess, thanks to its 
clayey yet tee Eb ON NT ve ane dh NOLS e\l- 
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dently these lands lay below the neighboring rivers, and the 
Water ran through their pores. 

At that time the heat had become overwhelming. It would 
even have been unbearable, if thick storm clouds had not in- 
terposed between the buruing rays and the gronnd. Distant 
lightnings began to rend the sky and low rollings of thunder 
grumbled in the depths of the heavens. A formidable storm 
was going to burst forth. 

Now, these cataclysms are terrible in Africa: rain in tor- 
rents, squalls of wind which the strongest trees cannot resist, 
clap after elap of thunder, such is the contest of the elements 
m that Jatitude. 

Dick Sand knew it well, and he became very uncasy. They 
could not pass the night without shelter. he plain was 
hkely to be inundated, and it did not present a single eleya- 
tion on which it was possible to seck refuge. 

But refuge, whee would they seek it in this low desert, 
withont a tree, withont a bush? The bowels of the earth 
even would not give it. Two feet below the suiface they 
would find water. 

However, towaid the north a series of Jow hills seemed to 
hmit the marshy plan. It was as the border of this demes- 
sion of Jand. A few trees were profiled theie on a more dis- 
tant. clearer belt, left by the clouds on the line of the horizon, 

There, if shelter were still laeking, the little band would at 
least no longer risk being canght ma possible inundation. 
There perhaps was salvation for all. 

‘«Forward, my friends, forward!’ iepeated Dick Sand, 
‘Three miles more und we shal] be safe: than in these bot- 
tom-lands.” 

“Harry! hurry!” cried [ereules. 

The brave black would have wished to take that whole 
world in his arms and carry it alone. 

Those words mspired those courageous men, and in spite 
of the fatigue of a day’s march, they advanced more qnichly 
than they had done at the commencement from the halting- 
lace. 

When the storm burst forth the end to be attained was sull 
more than two miles ofi.. Now—a fact which was the moie 
io be feared—the rain did not accompany the first lghtnings 
exchanged between the ground and the electrical clouds, 
Darkness then became almost complete, though the sun had 
not dis ,,: «lle ow ete ae von But the deme of vapors 
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giadually lowered, as if 1t threatened to fall in—a falling in 
which must result ina torrent of rain. Lightnings, red or 
blue, split it in a thousand places, and enveloped the plain in 
an inextricable network of fire. 

Twenty times Dick and his companions ran the risk of 
being struck by hghtning. On this plateau, depiived of 
trees, they formed the only projecting points which could 
attract the electrical discharges. Jack, awakened by the 
noise of the thunder, hid himself in Hercules’ arms, He 
was very much afraid, poor little boy, but he did not wish to 
Jet his mother see it, for fear of afflicting her more. _Lereu- 
les, while taking great steps, consoled him as well as he 
could. 

‘‘Do not be afraid, little Jack,” he repeated. ‘‘If the 
thunder comes near us, [ will break it 1n two with a single 
hand. Jam stronger than it!” 

And, truly, the giant’s strength reassured Jack a little. 

Meanwhile the rain must soon fall, and then it would in 
torrents, poured out by those clouds in condensing. What 
would become of Mrs. Weldon and her companions, if they 
did not find a shelter? 

Dick Sand stopped a moment nea old Tom. 

*‘ What must be done?” said he. 

“‘Continue our march, Mr. Dick,” replied Tom. ‘‘ We 
cannot remain on this plain, that the rain is going to trans- 
form into a marsh!” 

“No, Tom, no! But a shelter! Where? What? If it 
were only a hut——” 


Dick Sand had suddenly broken off his sentence. A more 
vivid flash of lightning had just illuminated the whole plan. 

“What have I seen there, a quarter of a mile off?” ex- 
eluimed Dick Sand. 


“Yes, I also, 1 have seen——” replicd old Tom, shaking 
his head, 

er cans is it not?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dick, 1t must be a camp, but a camp of 
natives!” 


A new flash enabled them to observe this camp more 
closely. It oceupied a part of the immense plain. 
here, in fact, rose a hundred conical tents, svmmetrically 


arranged, and measuring from twelve to fifteen feet in height. 
Not a so|diar ehawarl himeaolf haw avar Were thar then shunt 
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up under their tents, so as to let the storm pass, or was the 
eamp abandoned? é 

In the first cause, whatever Heaven should threaten, Dick 
Sand must flee in the quickest mannei. In the second, there 
was, perhaps, the shelter he asked. 

‘YT shall find ont,” he said to himself; then, addressing 
old Tom: ‘‘Stay here. Let no one follow me. I shall go to 
reconnoltre that camp.” 

* Let one of us accompany you, Mr, Dick.” 

“No, ‘Tom, I shall go alone. I can approach withont being 
seen. Stay here.” 

The httle troop, that followed ‘l'om and Dick Sand, halted. 
The young novice left at once and disappeared in the dark- 
ness, which was profound when the lightning did not tear 
the sky. 

Some large drops of rain already began to fall. 

‘What 1s the matter?” asked Mrs. Weldon, approaching 
the old black. 

‘We have peieeived a camp, Mrs. Weldon,” replied Tom; 
“uy camp—or, perhaps, a village, and our captain wished to 
reconnoitre it before leading us to it.” 

Mrs. Weldon was satisfied with this reply. Three minutes 
after, Dick Sand was returning. 

‘Come! come!” he cried, in a voice which expressed his 
entire satisfaction. 

‘‘The camp is abandoned?” asked Tom, 

‘* It is not a éamp,” replied the young novice; ‘it is not a 
village. They are ant-hills!” 

“ Ant-hills'” exclaimed Cousin Benedict, whom that word 
aroused. 

“Yos, Mr. Benedict, but ant-hills twelve feet Ingh, at 
least. and in which we shall endeavor to hide ourselves.” 

‘But then,” replied Cousin Benedict, ‘those would be 
ant-hills of the warlike termite or of the devouring termite. 
Only those ingenious insects raise such monuments, which 
the greatest architects would not disown.” 

“Whether they be termites or not, Mr. Benedict,” replied 
Dick Sand, ‘‘ we mnst dislodge them and take their place.” 

“They will devour us. They will be defending their 
rights.” 

“Forward! Torward!” 
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‘© Forward!” exclaimed Dick Sand, for the last time, with 
a sort of violeuce He was so munch afraid that Mrs. Weldon 
might hear the last word prononneed by the entomologist. 

They followed Dick Sand with all haste. A furious wind 
had sprung up. Large drops crackled on the ground. Ina 
few moments the squalls of wind would become unbearable. 
Soon one of those cones which stood on the plain was reached. 
No matter how threatening the termites might be, the human 
beings must not hesitate. If they could not drive the insects 
away, they must share their abode 

At the bottom of this cone, made with a kind of reddish 
clay, there was a very narrow hole. Ilercules enlarged it 
with his entlass in a few moments. so as to give a passage 
even to a man like himself. 

Tio Cousin Benedict’s extreme surprise, not one of the 
thousands of termites that ought to oceupy the ant-hll 
showed itself. Was, then, the cone abandoned? 

The hole enlarged, Dick and his companions glided into 1. 
Herenles disappeared the last, just as the rain fell with snch 
rage that it seemed to extinguish the lightnings. 

But those wind squalls were no longer to be feared. A 
happy chance had furnished this httle troop with a solid shel- 
ter, better than a tent, better than a native’s hut. 

lt was one of those termite cones that, according to Lien- 
tenant Cameron's comparison, ure more astomshing than the 
pyramids of Egypt, raised by the hands of men, because they 
have been built by such small insects. 

“Tt is,” said he, ‘‘as if a nation had built Mount Everest, 
the highest mountain of the Himalaya chain.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ANTS AND THEIR DWELLING. 

_ Ar this moment the storm burst with a violence unknown 
mm temperate latitudes. 

It was providential that Dick Sand and his companions had 
found this refuge! 

In fact, the rain did not fall in distinct drops, but im 
sticains of varions thickness. Sometimes it was a compact 
mass forming 2 sheet of water, hke a cataract, a Niagara. 
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Under such showers the ground was hollowed out, the plaing 
were changed to lakes, the streams to torrents, the rivers, 
overflowing, inundated yast termtories. In temperate zones 
the violence of the storms decreases according to their dura- 
tion; but in Africa, however heayy they are, they continue for 
several entire days, ILow can so inuch electricity be collected 
in the clouds? Ifow can such quantities of vapor be accumn- 
Jated? It as very diflicnlt to comprehend this. However, 
such are the facts, and one imght suppose himself transported 
to the extraordinary epochs of the diluvian period. f 

Fortunately, the ant-cone, with its thick walls, was per- 
fectly umpervious. A beaver’s hut, of well-beaten earth, 
could not have been more witer-tight. A torrent could have 
passed over it without a single drop of water filtering through 
its pores. 

As soon as Dick Sand and his companions had taken pos- 
session of the cone they occupied themselves in examining its 
interior arrangement. The lantern was lighted, and the ant- 
hill was sufliciently Wununnted. This cone, which measured 
twelve feet in height mside, was eleven feet wide, except in 
its upper part, which rounded in the form of a sugar-loaf. 
Everywhere the walls were about one foot in thickness, and 
there was a distance between the stories of cells which adorned 
them, 

We may be astonished at the construction of such monu- 
ments, due to these industrious swarms of insects, but it 1s 
true that they are frequently found in the interior of Africa. 
Smeathman, a Duteh tiavele: of the last century, with four 
of his companions, ocenpied the top of one of these cones. 
In the Lounde, Livingstone observed several of these ant- 
hills, built of reddish clay, and nttaining a height of fifteen 
and twenty feet. Licutenant Cameron has many a time mis- 
taken for n camp these collections of cones which dotted the 
plain in N’yangwe. Ife has even stopped at the foot of great 
edifices, not more than twenty feet high, but foal of 
forty or fifty enormons rounded cones, flanked with bell-towers 
hike the dome of a cathedral, such as Southern Africa pos- 
sesses. 

'I'o what species of ant was duo, then, the prodigious style 
of architecture of these cones? 

To the walike fornnte?? Coven Renediet had rephed, 
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And, in fact, the walls, as has been said, were made of red- 
dish clay. Had they been formed of a gray or black alluvian 
earth, they must have been attributed to the ‘‘ termes mor- 
dax ” or the *‘termes atiox.”? As we see, these inseets have 
not very cheering names—a fact which cannot but please a 
strong entomologist, such as Cousin Benedict. 

The central part of the cone, in which the little troop had 
first found shelter, and which formed the empty interior, 
would not have contained them; but large cavities, im close 
contact, made a number of divisions, in which a person of 
medium height could find refuge. Imagine a succession of 
open dravers, and at the bottom of these drawers millions of 
cells which the teimites had occupied, and the interior dispo- 
sition of the ant-hill is easily understood. To sum up, these 
drawers are in tiers, like the berths in aship’s cabin. In the 
upper ones Mrs. Weldon, little Jack, Nan, md Cousin Bene- 
dict took refuge. In the lower row Austin, Bat, and Acteon 
Ind themselves, As for Dich Sand, Tom, and Hercules, they 
remained in the lower part of the cone. 

“My friends,” then said the young novice to the two 
blacks, ‘‘the ground is becoming damp. We must fill it up 
by crumbling the red clay from the base; but take care not to 
obstruct the hole by which the air enters. We cannot risk 
being smothered in this ant-hill.” 

“We have only one night to spend here,” replied old ‘Tom. 

‘Well, let us try and inake it recover us fiom our fatigue. 
This 1s the first time in ten days that we huve not to sleep in 
the open air.” 

“Ten days!” repeated ‘Tom. 

“ Besides,” added Dick Sand, ‘as this cone forms a solid 
shelter, perhaps we had better stay here twenty-four hours. 
During that time, T will goin search ot the stream that we 
are in necd of; it cannot be very distant. FT think that until 
we have constructed our raft, it will be better not to quit this 
shelter, The storm cannot reach us here. Let us make the 
floor stronger and dryer.” 

Dick Sand’s orders were exeented at onee. Terenles, with 
his axe, crnmbled the first story of cells, which was composed 
of crisp red clay, Wie thus raised, more than a foot, the in- 
terior part of the swampy earth on which the ant-hill rested, 
and Dick Sand made sure that the air could freely penetrate 
fe the mterior of the cone through the orifice picreed at its 

use, 
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It was, cerlainly, a fortunate circumstance that the ant-hill 
had been abandoned by the termites. With a few thousands 
of these ants, if would have been uninhabitable. But, had it 
been evacuuted for some time, or had the voracious newroptera 
but just quitted it? It was not superflnons to ponder this 
qiestion, 

Consin Benedict was so much surprised at the abandon- 
ment, that he at once considered the reason for it, and he was 
soon convineed that the emigiation had been recent. 


In fact, he did not wait, but, descending to the lower part 
of the cone, and taking the lantern, he commenced to ex- 
amine the most seeret corners of the ant-hill. He thus dis- 
covered what is called the ‘general store-house ” of the ter- 
mites, that is to say, the place where these industrious insects 
lay up the provisions of the colony. 

It was a cavity hollowed in the wall, not far from the royal 
cell, which Iercnles’s labor had destroyed, along with the 
cells destined for the young larve. 

In this store-room Cousin Benedict collected a certain 
quantity of particles of gum and the juices of plants, scarcely 
solidified, liek proved that the termites had lately brought 
them from without. 

‘Well, no!’ eried he. ‘No!’ as if he were. replying to 
some contradiction. ‘* No, this ant-hill has not been long 
abundoned.”’ 

“Who says to the contrary, Mr. Benedict?” said Dick 
Sand. ‘* Reeently or not, the important thing for us is that 
the termites have left it, beeanse we have to take their place.” 

«The important thing,” replied Cousin Benedict, ** will be 
to know why they have left it. Yesterday—this morning, 
perhaps—these sagacious newroptera were still here, because, 
see these liquid jutces; and this evening w 

“Well, what do you conclude, Mr. Benedict?” asked Dick 
Sand. 

“That a eccret presentiment has cansed them to abandon 
the cone. Not only have all the termntes left their cells, but 
they have taken care to carry away the young lurve, of which 
J cannot find one. Well, J repeat that all this was not done 
without a motive, and that these sagacious insects foresaw 
some near danger.” 

‘They foresaw that we were going to inyado their dwell- 
ing,” repaeedl Lharcule , hagehing. : 

A) 
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“Indeed!” replied Cousin Benedict, whom this answer 
sensibly shocked. ‘‘ You think yourself so strong that you 
would be dangerous to these courageons insects? A few 
thousand of these newroptera would quickly icduce you to a 
skeleton if they found you dead on the road.” 

“Dead, certainly,” rephed Heicules, who would not give 
up; “but living, [ could crush masses of them.” 

“You might crush a hundred thonsand, five hundred 
thousand, a milhon,” replied Cousin Benedict, with anima- 
tion, “but not a thousand millions; and a thousand milhons 
would devour you, living or dead, to the last morsel.” 

During this discussion, which was less trifling than might 
be snpposed, Dick Sand reflected ou the observations made 
by Cousin Benedict. There was no doubt that the savant 
knew too much about the habits of the termites to be mis- 
taken. If he declared that a secret instinct warned them to 
leave the ant-hill recently, it was becanse there was truly peril 
in remaining im it. 

Meanwhile, ag 1t was impossible to abandon this shelter at 
a moment when the storm was raging with unparalleled in- 
tensity, Dick Sand looked no further for an explanation of 
what seemed to be inexplicable, and he contented himself 
with saving: 

“Well, Mr. Benedict, if the termites have left their pro- 
visions in this ant-hill, we must not forget that we have 
brought ours, and let us have supper. To-morrow, when the 
storm will be over, we will consult together on our future 
plans.” 

They then occupied themselves in prepanng the evening 
meal, for, great as their fatigue was, it had not affected the 
appetite of these vigorous walkers. On the contrary, the 
food, which had to last for two moie days, was very welcome. 
The damp had not reached the biscuits, and for several min- 
utes it conld be heard cracking under the solid teeth of Diek 
Sand and his companions. Between Tlereules’s jaws it was 
like gram under the miller’s grindstone. It did not erackle, 
it powdered. 

Mrs. Weldon alone seareely eat, and even Dick Sand's en- 
treaties were vain. Jt seemed to him that this brave woman 
was more preoccupied, more sad than she had been hitherto. 
Meanwhile her little Jack suffered less; the fever had not 
returne) ond at thie time he was sloamne under hia mother’s 
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eyes, in aeell well lined with garments. Dick Sand knew 
not what to think. 

It is useless to say that Cousin Benedict did honor to the 
repast, not that he paid any attention cither to the quality or 
to the quantity of the food that he devoured, bnt Lecanse he 
had found an TUT ASL to deliver a lecture in entomology 
on the termites, Ah! if he had been able to find a termite, a 
single one, in the deserted ant-hill! But nothing. 

“These admirable insects,” said he, without taking the 
trouble to find out if any one were listening—‘‘ these admir- 
able insects belong to the marvellous order of newroptera, 
whose horns are longer than the head, the jaws very distinet, 
and whose lower wings aie generally equal to the upper ones. 
Five tribes constitute this order: the Panorpates (sariion 
flies), the Myrmilconiens, the Ilemerobins, the 'lermitines, 
and the Perlides. It is uscless to add that the insects which 
now interest ns, and whose dvyelling we oceupy, perhaps un- 
duly, are the Termitines.” 

At this moment Dick Sand listened very attentively to 
Cousin Benedict. Had the meeting with these termites 
excited in him the thought that he was perhaps on the Afn- 
can continent, without knowing by what chance he had 
arrived there? The young novice was very anxious to find 
ont, 

The savant, mounted on his favorite hobby, continued to 
ride it beantifully. 

‘“Now these termitines,” said he, ‘are characterized by 
four joints on the instep, horned jaws, and remarkable 
strength. Wehave the sanl/spe species, the raphidie, and 
the termite species. he Jast 1s often known under the term 
of white ants, in which we count the deadly termite, the yel- 
low corslct termite, the termite that shuns the light, the 
biter, the destroyer-——” 

“‘And those that constructed this ant-hill?” asked Dick 
Sand. 

«They are the martial ants,” replied Cousin Benedict, who 
pronounced this word as if it had been the Macedonians, or 
some other ancient people brave in war.“ Yes, the war-like 
ants, and of all sizes. Between Iercules and a dwarf the dif- 
ference would be less than between th largest of these insects 
and the smallest. Among them are ‘workeis’ of five milli- 
metres in length, ‘soldiers’ of ten, and males and females of 
twenty. Wo find als a lind otherwise yery curious: the 
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strafous, half an inch in length, which have pincers for jaws, 
and a head larger than the body, like the sharks. They are 
the sharks among insects, and in a fight between some 
strafous and a shark, I would bet on the strafous.” 

‘And where are these strafous commonly observed?” then 
asked Dick Sand. 

“(Tn Africa,” replied Cousin Benedict; ‘‘1n the central and 
southern provinees. Africa 1s, in fact, the country of ants. 
You should read what Livingstone says of them in the last 
notes reported by Stanley. More fortunate than myself, the 
doctor has witnessed a Homeric battle, jorncd between an 
army of black ants and an army of 1ed ants. ‘The latter, 
which are ealled ‘drivers,’ and which the natiyes name 
strafous, were victorious. 

‘The others, the ‘ ¢choungous,’ took flight, carrying their 
eggs and their young, not without having bravely defended 
themselves, Never, according to Livingstone, never was the 
epirit of battle carried farther, either among men or beasts! 
With their tenacious jaws, which tear out the prece, these 
sirafous make the bravest man reeoil, The laigest animals 
—even lions and clephants—fice before them. 

‘‘Nothing stops them; neither trees, whieh they climb to 
the summit, nor streams, which they cross by making a 
suspension bridge of thei own bodies, hooked together. And 
numerons! Another African traveler—Dn Chailiu—has seen 
a column of these ants defile past him for twelve hours 
without stopping on the road. But why be astonished at the 
sight of such myriads? The fecundity of these insects is 
surprising; and, to return to our fighting termites, it has 
been proved that a female deposits as mneh as sixty thousand 
egys ina day! Besides. these newroptera furnish the natives 
With a juicy food. Buioiled ants, my friends; I know of noth- 
ing better in the world!” 

‘“TIave you then eaten them, Mr. Benedict?” asked Ter- 
cules. 

‘“‘ Never,”’ replied the wise professor; ‘‘but I shall cat 
some.”’ 


‘Here; we are not im Africa!’ said Tom, very quickly. 
“No, no!” replied Cousin Benedict; “and, thus far, these 
warlike termites, and their villages of ant-hills, have only 
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They do not know how to sce! Well! all the better, after 
all, 1 have discovered a tsetse in Amenca, ‘l’o the glory of 
this, I shall join that of having found the warlike teimites 
on the same continent! What matter for an artiele that will 
make a sensation in educated Enrope, and, perhaps, appear 
in folio form, with pints and engravings, besides the text!” 

It was evident that the timth had not entered Cousin Bene- 
dict’s brain. ‘The poor man and all Ins companions, Dick 
Sand and ‘Lom excepted, believed themselves, and must be- 
heve themselves, where they were not! It needed other inei- 
dents, facts still more graye than certain scientific curiositics, 
to undeceive them! 

It was then mine o'clock in the morning, Cousin Benedict 
had talked for a long tame. Did he pereecive that his andi- 
tors, plopped up mn “their cells, had gradually fallen asleep 
during his entomological lecture? No; certainly not. He 
lectured for himself. Diek Sand no longer questioned him, 
and remained motionless, althongh he did not sleep. As for 
Hercules, he had resisted longer ‘than the others; but futigue 
soon finished by shutting his eyes, aud, with his eyes, ‘his 
ears. 

For some time longer Cousin Benedict continued to lecture. 
However, sleep finally got the best of him, and he mounted 
to the npper cavity of the cone, in whieh he had chosen huis 
domieile, 

Deep silence fell on the interior of the cone, while thie 
storm filled space with noise and fire. Nothing seemed to 
indicate that the tempest was nearly over. 

The lantern bad been extinguished. The interior of the 
ant-bill was plunged in complete dai kness. 

No doubt all slept. However, Dick Sand, alone, did not 
seck in sleep the repose which was so necessary to him. 
Thought sbsurbed him, He dreamed of Ins companions, 
whom he would save at all hazards. The wrecking of the 
Pilgrim” had not been the end of their ernel trials, and 
others, still more termble, threatened them should they fall 
into the hands of thesc natives 

And how to avoid this danger, the worst of all, during 
their return to the coast. Harris and Negoro had not led 
them a hundied miles into the interior of Angola without a 
secret design to gain possession of them. 

But what did this miserable Portuguese intend? Who 
had merite (uy duaerol! “Lhe yau,s novice repeated buen 
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self, that he alone had incnrred it. Then he passed in re- 
yiew all the incidents that had taken place during the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s” voyage: the meeting with the wreck and the blacks; 
the pursuit of the whale; the disappearance of Captain Hull 
and his crew. 

Dick Sand had found himself, at the age of fifteen, en- 
trusted with the command of a vessel, the compass and log 
of which were soon injured by Negoro’s criminal! actions. He 
again siuw himself using his authomty im the presence of this 
insolent cook, threatening to put him in irons, or to blow 
out his brains with a pistol-shot. Ah, why had he hesitated 
to do it? Negoro’s corpse would have been thrown over- 
board, and none of these catastrophes would have happened. 

Such were the young man’s yarions thoughts. Then they 
dwelt a moment on the shipwreck which had ended the 
* Pilgrim’s” yoyage. ‘The traitor Harris appeared then, and 
this province of South America gradually became tians- 
formed, Bolivia changed to the terrible Angola, with its 
feverish climate, its savage deer, its natives still more cruel. 
Could the little paity escape during its return to the coast? 
This river which he was sceking, which he hoped to find, 
would 1t conduct them to the shore with more safety, and 
with less fatigne? Ile would not doubt it, for he knew well 
that a march of a hundicd niles through this inhospitable 
country, in the midst of ineessant dangers, was no longer 
possible. 

*‘Happily,” he said to himself, ‘Mrs. Weldon and all are 
ignorant of the danger of the situation. Old ‘l'om and I, we 
alone are to know that Negoro has thrown us on the coast of 
Africa; and that aims has led me into the wilds of Angola.” 

Dick Sand was thus sunk in overpowering thoughts, when 
he felt a breath on Ins forehead. A hand rested on his 
shoulder, and a trembling voice murmured these words i his 
Cur: 


“T know all, my poor Dick, but God can yet save us! Mis 
will be done!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DIVING-BELL. 


To this unexpected revelation Dick Sand could not reply. 
Besides, Mrs. Weldon had gone back at once to her place be- 
side little Jack. She evidently did not wish to say any more 
ae it, aud the young novice had not the courage to detain 
ler. 

Thus Mrs. Weldon knew what to believe. The various in- 
eidents of the way had enhghtened her also, and perhaps, 
too, that word, ‘ Africa!” so unluckily pronounced the night 
before by Cousin Benedict. 

“Mrs. Weldon knows everything,” repeated Dick Sand to 
himself. ‘* Well, perhaps it 1s better so. The brave woman 
does not despair. I shall not despair cither.” 

Dick Sana now longed for day to return, that he might 
explore the surroundings of this te:mite village. He must 
find a tributary of the Atlantic with a 1apid course, to tran- 
sport all Ins little troop. Ne had a presentiment that this 
water-course could not be far distant. Above all, they must 
avoid an encounter with the natives, perhaps already sent in 
pursmit of them under Harris’s and Negoio’s direction, 

But it was not day yet. No light made its way into the 
cone through the lower orifice. Rum)lings, rendered low h 
the thickness of the walls, mdicated that the storm stifl 
raged. Listening, Dick Sand also heard the rain falling with 
violence at the base of the ant-hill, As the large drops no 
longer struck a hard soil, he must conclude that the whole 
plam was inundated. 

It must have becn alout eleven o'clock. Dick Sand then 
felt that a kind of torpor, if not a tine sleep. was going to 
overcome him. It would, however, beiest. But, just as he 
was yielding to il, the thought came to him that, by the set- 
tling of the clay, washed in, the lower orfice was hkely to be 
obstructed. All passage for the ovter air would be closed. 
Within, the respiration of ten persons would soon yitiate te 
air by loading it with carbonic acid. 

Dick Sand then shpped to the ground, wlich had been 
raised by the eles frome the fit flea of cells, a 
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That cushion was still perfectly dry, and tle orifice entirely 
fiec. The air penetiated fiecly to the interior of the cone, 
and with it some flashes of lightning, and the loud noises of 
that storm, that a diluvian 1ain could not extinguish. 

Dick Sand saw that all was well. No immediate danger 
seemed to menace these human termites, substituted for the 
colony of newroptera. The young novice then thought of 
setitaine himself by a few hours’ sleep, as he already felt its 
influence. Only with supreme precaution Dick Sand lay 
on that bed of clay, at the bottom of the cone, near the nai- 
row orifice, 

By this means, if any accident happened outside, he would 
be the first to remark it. The msing day would also awaken 
him, and he wonld be 1eady to begm the exploration of the 

lain, : 
Dick Sand lay down then, his head against the wall, his gnn 
under his hand, and almost immediately he was asleep. 

How long this drowsiness lasted he could not tell, when he 
was awakened by a lively sensation of coolness, 

IIe rose and recognized, not without great anxiety, that the 
water was invading the ant-hill, and even so 1apidly that in a 
few seconds it would reach the story of cells occupied by Tom 
and IJereules. 

The latter, awakened by Dick Sand, were told about this 
new complication. 

The lighted lantern soon showed the interior of the cone, 

The water had stopped at a height of about five feet, and 
remained stationary. 

“What is the matter, Dick?” asked Mrs. Weldon. 

“Tt is nothing,” replied the young noviee, ‘‘ ‘The lower 
part of the cone has been inundated. It is probable that 
tale this storm a neighboring 1iver has overflowed on this 
plain. 

‘‘ Good!” said Iercules; ‘ that proves the river is there!” 

“Yes,” replied Dick Sand, “and it will cary us to the 
coast. Be reassured, then, Mis. Weldon; the water cannot 
reach you, nor little Jack, nor Nan, nor Mr. Benedict.” 

Mrs. Weldon did not reply. Ag to the cousin, he slept lke 
a veritable termite. 

Meanwhile the blacks, leaning over this sheet of water, 
which reflected the lantern’s light, waited for Dick Sand to 
Indicate to them what should be done, Ife was measniing 
the heieht of the iuandatian. 
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After having the povisions and arms put out of the reach 
of the mundatton, Dick Sand was silent. 

* The water hag penctiated by the orifice,” said Tom. 

* Yes." replied Dick Sand, ‘and now it prevents the in- 
terior ar from being renewed.” 

* Could we not make a hole in the wall above the level of 
the water?” asked the old black. 

* Doubtless, Tom; but if we have five feet of water within, 
there are perhaps six or seven, even more, without.” 

‘Yon think, Mr. Dick 444 

“JT thnk, Tom, that the water, rismg inside the ant-hill, 
has compressed the air in the upper part, and that this.air 
now imakes an obstacle to prevent the water from rising 
higher, But if we pierce a hole in the wall by which the air 
would escape, either the water would still rise till it reached 
the outside level, or if it passed the hole, 1t would rise to that 
»01int where the compressed air would again keep it back. 

Ye must be here hke workmen in a diving-bell.’’ 

* What must be done?” asked Tom. 

“Reflect well before acting,” replicd Dick Sand. ‘An 
mmprudence might cost us our hyes!” 

The young novice’s observation was yery true. 

Tn comparing the cone to a submerged bell, he was right. 
Only in that apparatus the air is constantly renewed by 
means of pumps. The divers breathe comfortably, and they 
suffer no other inconvemences than those resulting fiom a 
prolonged sojonrn in a compressed atinosphere, no longer at 
a normal pressure. 

But here, beside those inconveniences, space was already 
reduced a third by the invasion of the water. As to the air, 
it would only be 1enewed if they put it in communication 
with the outer atmosphere by meuns of a hole. 

Could they, without running the dangers spoken of by 
Dick Sand, pierce that hole? Would not the situation be 
aggravated by it? 

What was certain was, that the water now rested at a level 
which only two causes could make it excced, namely: if they 
pierced a hole, and the level of the rising waters was higher 
outside, or if the height of this msing water should. still 
increase. In either of these cases, only a narow space would 
remain inzide the 2907, wlicre the air, not rencwed, would be 
still mori culuplessed a 
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But might not the ant-hll be torn from the ground and 
overthrown by the inundation, to the extreme danger of those 
within it? No, no more than a beavei’s hut, so firmly cid 16 
adhere by its base. 

Then, the event most to be feared was the persistence of 
the storm, and, consequently, the inerease of the inundation. 
Thirty fect of water on the plaim would cover the cone with 
eighteen feet of water, and bear ou the air within with the 
pressure of an atmosphere. 

Now, after reflecting well upon it, Dick Sand was led to 
fear that this inundation might increase considerably. 

In fact, it conld not be due solely to that deluge poured 
out by the clonds. It seemed more probable that a neighbor- 
ing watercourse, swelled by the stoim, had burst its banks, 
and was spreading over this plun lying below it. What proof 
hud they that the ant-hill was not then entirely submerged, 
and that it was full time to leave it by the top part, which 
would not be difficult to demolish? 

Dick Sand, now extremely anxious, asked himself what he 
ought todo. Must he wait or suddenly announce the proba- 
ble result of the situation, after ascertaining the condition 
of things? 

It was then three o’clock in the morning. All, motion- 
less, silent, listened. ‘The noise from outside came very 
feebly through the obstructed orifice. All the time a dull 
sound, strong and continued, well indicated that the contest 
of the elements had not ceased. 

At that moment old Tom observed that the water level 
was gradually rising. 

“Yes,” replied Dick Sand, ‘‘and if it rises, as the air can- 
not escape from within, it 1s because the rising of the waters 
increases and presses it more and more.” 

“It is but slight so far,” said ‘l'om, 

‘‘Without doubt,” replied Dick Sand; ‘but where will 
this level stop?” 

“Mr. Dick,” asked Bat, “would you like me to go out of 
the ant-hill? By diving, I should try to slip out by the hole.” 
“Tt will be better for me to try it,” replied Dick Sand. 

No, Mr. Dick, no,” replied old Tom, quickly, ‘lel my 
son do it, and trust to his skill. In case he could not return, 
your presence is necessary here.” 

Then, lower: 
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* Beit so," replied Dick Sand. “Go, then, Bat. If the 
ant-hill 1s submerged, do not seek to enter itagain. We shall 
try to come ont as yon will have done. But if the cone still 
emerges, strike on its top with the axe that yon will take 
with you. We will hear yon, and it will be the signal for us 
to demolish the top from our side. You understand?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dick,” rephed Bat. 

‘Go, then, boy,” added old Tom, pressing his son’s hand. 

Bat, after laying in a good yiovision of air by a long aspi- 
ration, plunged under the liquid mass, whose depth then ex- 
eeedec tive fect. It was a rather difficult task, because he 
would have to seek the lowe: orifice, slip through it, and then 
rise to the ontside surface of the waters. 

That must be done quickly. 

Nearly half a minute passed away. Dick Sand then thought 
that Bat bad succeeded in passing outside when the black 
emerged. 

“Well!” exclaimed Dick Sand. 

**The hole is stopped up by rubbish!” replied Bat, as soon 
as he conld take breath. 

** Stopped up!” repeated Tom. 

“Yes,” replied Bat. ‘The water has probably diluted the 
elay. WUhave felt around the walls with my hand. ‘There 1s 
no longer any hole,” 

Dick Sand shook his head. His companions and he were 
hermetically sequestred in this cone, perhaps submerged by 
the water, 

“If there is no longer any hole,” then said Hercules, “we 
must make one.” 

<“Wait,” replied the young novice, stopping Ilercules, who, 
hatehet in hand, was preparing to dive. 

Dick Sand reflected for a few moments, and then he said: 

‘¢ We are going to proceed in another manner. The whole 
question is to know whether the water covers the ant-hill or 
not. If we make a smal] opening at the summit of the cone, 
we shall find out which it 1s. But in ease the ant-hill should 
be snbmerged now, the water would fill it entirely, and we 
would be lost. Jet us feel our way.” 

“¢ But quickly,” replied ‘om. 

In fact, the level continued to 11se gradually, There were 
then si feetef ate one dy the come. With the exception of 
Mrs. Wolden ty mo Coron Beuetter, aud Nan, who had 
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taken refuge in the upper cavities, all were immerged to the 
waist. 

Then there was a necessity for quick action, as Dick Sand 
proposed. 

It was one foot above the interior level, consequently seven 
feet from the ground, that Dick Sand resulved to pierce a hole 
in the clay wall. 

Tf, by this hole, they were in communication with the onter 
aur, the cone emerges. If, on the contrary, this hole was 
pierced below the water level ontside, the arr wonld be diiven 
mwaid, and in that case they must stop it up at once, or the 
water would rise to its orifice. Then they would commence 
again a foot higher, and so on. If, at last, at the top, they 
did not yet find the outer air, it was because there was a 
depth of more than fifteen fect of water in the plain, and that 
the whole termite village had disappeared under the inunda- 
tion. Then what chance had the prisoners in the ant-hill to 
escape the most terrible of deaths, death by slow asphyxia? 


Dick Sand knew al] that, but he did not lose his presence 
of mind fora moment. He had closely calculated the conse- 
quences of the experiment he wished to try. Besides, to wait 
longer was not possible. Asphyxia was threatemmg in this 
narrow space, reduced every moment, in a medium already 
saturated with carbonte acid. 


The best tool Dick Sand could employ to pierce a hole 
through the wall was a ramrod furmshed with a screw, 
intended to diaw the wadding froma gun. By making it 
turn rapidly, this screw scooped ont the clay hke an auger, 
and the hole was made little by little. ‘Then it would not 
have a larger diameter than that of the ramrod, but that 
would be sufficient. ‘lhe air conld come through very well, 

Hercules, holding up the Jantern, lighted Dick Sand. 
They had some wax candles to take its place, and they had 
not to fear lack of light from that source. 


A minute after the beginning of the operation, the ramrod 
went ficely through the wall. At once a rather dull noise 
was produced, resembling that made by globules of air escup- 
ing through a column of water. The wr escaped, and, at 
the same moment, the Jevel of the water rose in the cone, 
and stopped at the height of the hole. his proved that 
they had pierced too low—that is to say, below tho liquid 
mass, 
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* Begin again,” the yonng novice said, coolly, after rapidly 
stopping the oe witha handful of clay. 

The water was again statienary in the coné, but the re- 
served space had capenan at moie thin eight inches. Respi- 
ration became diflicull, for the oxygen was beginning to fail. 
They saw it also by the lantern’s light, which veddened and 

lost a part of its brightnoss. 

One foot above the first hole, Dick Sand began at onee to 
pigs a second by the same process. If the experiment 
tailed, the water would riso still higher inside the conc—but 
that risk must be run. 

While Dick sand was working his auger, they heard Cousin 
Benedict ery ont, suddenty: 

** Merey! look —look—look why!” 

Ilereules raised his lantern and threw its light on Cousin 
Benedict, whose face capiessed the most perfect satisfaction. 

** Vos,” repeated he, ‘look why those intelhgont termites 
hare abandoned the ant-hill! They had felt the inundation 
beforchand. Ah! instinct, my friends, instinct, The ter- 
mites are wiser than we are, ninch wiser 

And that was all the moral Cousin Benedict drow from the 
sitnation, 

At that moment Dick Sand drew ont the ramrod, which 
had penctrated the wall. A hissing was produced. The 
water rose another root inside the cone—the hole had not 
reached the open air ontside. 

The situation was dreadfnl. Mrs. Weldon, then almost 
reached by the water, had raised little Jack in herarms. All 
were stifling in this narrow space. Their ears buzzed. 

The lantern only threw «a faint light. 

“Is the cone, then, entirely under water?” murmured 
Dick Sand. 

Jie must know; and, in order to know, he must pierce a 
third hole, at the very top. 

But it was asphyxia, it was immediate death. if the result 
of this last attempt shonld prove fruitless. ‘lhe air remain- 
ing inside would escape through the upper sheet of water, 
and the water would fill the whole cone. 

“Mrs. Weldon,” then said Dick Sand, “you know the 
situation. If we delay, respirable aur will fail us. If the 
third attempt frils water well dill all this space. Our only 
chance i. thar thy soa tot the come ds above the,level of 
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the inundation. We must try this last experiment. Are you 
willing?” 

“Do it, Dick!” replied Mrs. Weldon. 

At that moment the lantern went out in that medium al- 
ready unfit for combustion. Mrs, Weldon and her compan- 
ions were plunged in the most complete darkness. 

Dick Sand was perched on LHeicules’s shoniders The lat- 
ter was hanging on to one of the lateral cavities. Only his 
head was above the bed of water. 

Mrs. Weldon, Jack, and Consin Benedict were in the lust 
story of cells. 


Dick Sand seratched the wall, and his ramrod pierced the 
clay rapidly. In this place the wall, being thicker and harder 
also, was more difficult to penetrate. Dick Sand hastened, 
not without terrible anxiety, for by this narrow opening cither 
life was going to penetrate with the air, or with the water it 
was death. 


Suddenly a sharp hissing was heard. The compressed air 
escaped—but a ray of dayhght filtered through the wall. 
The water only rose cight inches, and stopped, without Dick 
Sand being obliged to close the hole. The equilibrium was 
established between the level within and that outside. The 
summit of the cone emerged. Mis. Weldon and her com- 
panions were saved, 


At once, after a frantic hurra, in which Tereules’s thun- 
dering voice prevailed, the cutlasses were put to work. ‘The 
summit, quickly attacked. gradnally crumbled, The hole 
was enlarged, the pure air entered in waves, and with it the 
first ravs of the rising sun. The top once taken off the cone, 
it wonld be easy to hoist themselves on to its wall, and they 
would devise means of reaching some naghboring height, 
above all inundattons 

Dick Sand first mounted to the summit of the cone. 

A ery escaped him. 

That particular noise, too well known by African trayelers, 
the whizzing of arrows, passed throngh the am. 

Dick Sand had had tune to perceive a camp a hundred feet 
from the ant-lill, and ten fect from the cone, on the inun- 
dated plain, long boats, filled with natives. 

It was from one of those boats that the flight of arrows 


had come the moment the young noyiee’s head appeared out 
of the h * 
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Dick Sand, in a word, had told all to his companions. 
Seizing his gun, followed by Herenles, Acteon, and Bat, he 
reappeared at the summit of the cone, and all fired on one of 
the bouts. 

Several natives fell, and yells, accompanied by shots, rephed 
to the detonation of the fire-arms, 

But what could Dick Sand and his companions do against 
a hundred Africans, whe surrounded them on all sides? 

The ant-hill was assailed. Mrs. Weldon, her child, and 
Cousin Benedict, all weie brutally snatched from it, and 
without having had time to speak to each other or to shake 
hands for the fast tine, they saw themselves separated from 
each other, doubtless in virtue of orders previously given. 

A last boat took away Mis. Weldon, little Jack and Consin 
Renedict. Dick Sand saw them disappear in the middle of 
the camp. 

As to him, accompanied by Nan, old ‘l'om, Iereules, Bat, 
Acteon and Austin, he was thrown into a second boat, which 
went toward another point of the hill, 

Twenty natives entered this boat. 

It was followed by five others. 

Resistance was not possible. and nevertheless, Dick Sand 
and his companions attempted it. Some soldiers of tho 
caravan were wounded by them, and certamly they would 
hare paid for this resistance with their lives, if there had not 
been a formal order to spure them. 

In a few minutes, the passage was made. But just as the 
boat landed, Hercules, with an irresistible bound, sprang on 
the ground. ‘I'wo natives having sprung on him, the giant 
turned his gun hkeaclub, and the natives fell, with their 
skulls broken. 

A moment after, Hercules disappeared under the cover of the 
trees, 1p the midst of a shower of balls, as Dick Sand and his 
companions, having been put on land, were chained }1ke slaves. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IN CAMP ON THE BANKS OF THE COANZA. 


THE aspect of the country was entirely changed since the 
inundation. It had made a lake of the plain whee the 
termite village stood. ‘The cones of twenty ant-hills emerged, 
and formed the only projecting points on this large basin. 

The Coanza had overtionted during the night, with the 
waters of its tributaries swelled by the storm. 

This Coanza, one of the rivers of Angola, flows into the 
Atlantic, a hundred miles fiom the cape where the “ Pilgrim ” 
was wrecked. It was this river that Lieutenant Cameron 
had to cross some years later, before reaching Benguela. The 
Coanza is intended to become the vehicle for the interior 
transit of this portion of the Portuguese colony. Already 
steamers ascend its lower course, and before ten years 
elapse, they will ply over its upper bed. Dick Sand had then 
acted wisely in secking some navigable river toward the north. 
The rivulet he had followed had just been emptied into the 
Coanza. Only for this sudden attack, of which he had had 
no intimation to put him on his gnard, he would have found 
the Coanza a mile farther on, Hisecompanions and he would 
have embarked on a raft, easily constructed, and they would 
lave had a good chance to descend the stieam to the Portu- 
yuese villages, where the steamers come into port. ‘There, 
their safety would be secured. 

Tt would not be so. 

The camp, pereeived by Dick Sand, was established on an 
elevation near the ant-hill, into which fate had thrown him, 
asinutrap. At the summit of that elevation rose an enor- 
mous sycamore fig-tree, which would easily shelter five hun- 
dred men under its immense branches. Those who have not 
seen those giant trees of Central Africa, can form no idea of 
them, Their branches forin a forest, and one could be lost 
init. Farther on, great banyans, of the kind whose sceds do 
not change into fruits, completed the outline of this vast 
landseape. 

Tt was under the syeamore’s shelter, iidden, as in a myste- 
rious asylum, that a whole earavan—the one whose anival 
Harris had annonneed to Negoro—had just halted. This 
humerous procession of natives. snatched from their yillages 
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hy the trader Alvez’s agents, were going to the Kazouhde 
market. Thence the slaves, as needed, would he sent either 
to the barracks of the west coast, or to N’yangwe, toward the 
great like region, to be distributed either i upper Egypt, or 
in the factories of Zanzibar. 

ais soon us they arrived at the camp, Dick Sand and his 
companions had been treated as slaves. Old 'l'om, Jus son, 
Austin, Acteon, poor Nan, negroes by birth, though they dul 
not belong to the African race, were treated like captive 
natives. After they were disarmed, m spite of the strongest 
resistance, they were held by the throat, two by two, by 
means of a pole six or seven feet long, forked at each end, 
and closed by an iron rod. By this means they were forced 
to march in line, one behind the other, unable to get away 
either to the right or to the left. Asan orer meeuution, a 
heavy chain was attached to their waists. They had their 
arms free, to carry burdens, their fect frec to march, but 
they could not nse them to flee. ‘Thus they were going to 
travel hundreds of miles under an oyerscer’s lash. Placed 
apart, overcome by the reaction which followed the first mo- 
ments of their struggle against the negroes, they no longer 

made amovement. Why had they not been able to follow 
Hereules in his flight? And, meanwhile, what could they 
hope for the fugitive? Strong as he was, what would become 
of him in that inhospitable country, where hunger, solitude, 
savage beasts. natives, all were against him? Would ho not 
soon regret his companions’ fate? ‘I hey, however, had no 
pity to expect from the chiefs of the caravan, Arabs or Portu- 
euese, speaking a language they could not understand. These 
chiefs only entered into communication with their prisoners 
by menacing looks und gestures. 

Dick Sand himself was not coupled with any other slave. 
He was a white man, and probably they had not dared to m- 
flict the common treatinent on him. Unarmed, Jie had his 
feet and hands free, but a driver watched him especially. Heo 
obser ved the camp, expecting each moment to sce Negoro or 
Harris appear. Ifis expectation was in vam. He had no 
doubt, however, that those two miserable men had directed 
the attack against the ant-hill. 

Thns the thonght came to him that Mrs. Weldon, little 
Jack, and Cousin “Benedict had been led away separately by 
orders from the American or from the Portnanese, Seeing 
neither ome nec tua othe fe tek te feet thet ee the 
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two accomplices even accompanied their victims. Where 
were they leading them? What would they do with them? 
It was his most cruel care. Dick Sand forgot his own situa- 
tion to think only of Mrs. Weldon and hers. 

The caravan, camped under the gigantic sycamore, did not 
count less than cight hundred person, say five hundied 
slaves of both sexes, two hundred soldiers, porters, marauders, 
guards, drivers, agents, or chicfs. : 

These chiefs were of Arab and Portuguese origin. It wonld 
be difficult to imagine the ernelties that these inhuman 
beings inflicted on their COPS They stinck them with- 
out relaxation, and those who fell exhausted, not fit to be 
sold, were finished with gun-shots or the kmfe. Thus they 
hold them by terror. But the resnle of this system 1s, that 
on the arrival of the caravan, fifty out of a hundred slaves 
are missing from the trader's list. A few may have escaped, 
but the bones of those who died fiom tortme mark out the 
long routes from the interior to the coast. 

It is snpposed that the agents of European origin, Portu- 
guese for the most part, are only rascals whom their ecduntry 
has rejected, convicts, escaped prisoners, old slave-drivers 
whom the authorities have been unable to hang—in a word, 
the refuse of humanity. Sueh was Negoro, such was Iarris, 
now in the service of one of the greatest contractors of Cen- 
tral Africa, Jose-Antonio Alyez, well known by the traders 
of the province, about whom Licutenant Cameron has given 
sonie curious information. 

The soldiers who escort the captives are generally natives 
in the pay of the traders. But the latter have not the mo- 
nopoly of those ruids which procure the slaves for them, The 
negro kings also nuke atrocious wars with cach other, and 
with the same object. Then the vanquished adults, the 
ssomen and children, reduced to slavery, are sold by the yan- 
quishers for a few yards of culico, some powder, a few fire- 
wrms, pink or red pearls, and often even, as Livingstone says, 
in periods of famine, for a few grains of maize. 

The soldiers who escorted old Alvyez’s caravan might give 
a true adea of what Afiicun armies are. 

Jt was an assemblage of negro bandits, hardly clothed, who 
brandished Jong flint-lock guns, the gun-bartels garnished 
with a great number of copper rmgs. With such an escort, 
to which are joined marauders who are no better, the ageuts 
often have all they can do. ‘They dispute orders, they insist 
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on their own halting places and hours, they threaten to desert, 
und it is not rare for the agents to be forced to yield to the 
exactions of this soldiery, 

Though the slaves, men or women, are generally subjected 
to eniy buidens while the caravan is on the march, yet a cer- 
tain number of porters accompany it. They are called more 
particularly “ Pagazis,” and they carry bundles of precions 
objects, principally ivory. Such is the size of these elephants’ 
teeth sometimes, of which some weigh as mueh as one hun- 
dred and sixty ponnds, that it takes two of these “ Pagazis” 
to carry them to the factories. Thence tlis precious mei- 
ehandise 1s exported to the markets of Khartoum, of Zanzibar 
and Natal. 

Ou arriving, these ‘‘ Pagazis” are paid the price agreed 
upon. It consists in twenty yards of cotton cloth, or of that 
stuff which bears the name of *‘ Merikam,” a little powder, a 
handful of cowry (shells ,ery common in that country, which 
serve as money), a few pearls, or even those of the slaves who 
would he dificult io sell. The slaves are paid, when the 
trader has no other money. 

Among the five hundied slaves that the caravan counted, 
there were few grown men, That is because, the ‘‘ Razma” 
being finished and the village set on fire, every native above 
foity is unmeicifully massacred and hung to a neighboring 
tree. Only the young adults of both sexes and the children 
are intended to Pecan the markets. After these men-hunts, 
hardly a tenth of the vanquished survive, This explains the 
frightful depopulation which changes vast territories of equo-~ 
torial Afmen into deserts. 

Here, the children and the adults were hardly clothed with 
arag of that bark stuff, produced by certain trecs, and called 
‘‘inbonzon” in the country. Thus the state of this troop 
of human beings, women covered with wounds from the 
‘havildars’ ” whips, childien ghastly and meagre, with 
bleeding feet, whoin their mothers tried to carry in addition 
to their burdens, yonng men closely 1iveted to the fork, more 
torturing than the conyict’s chain, is the most Jamentable 
that can be imagined. 

Yos, the eight of the miscrable people, hardly living, whose 
voices have no sownd, ebony skeletons, according to Living- 
stone's expression, would touch the hearts of wild beasts. 
But so much misery did not touch those hardened Arabs nor 
those Porrugue-, whe, wcordmg ty Tacutcnant Cameron, 
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are still more cruel. This is what Cameron says: ‘‘ To obtain 
these fifty women, of whom Alvez called himself proprictor, 
ten villages had been destroyed, ten villages having each from 
one hundred to two hundred souls: a total of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. Some had been able to escape, but the greater 
part—almost all—had perished in the flames, had been killed 
in defending their families, or had died of hunger in the 
jungle, unless the beasts of prey had terminated their suffer- 
ings more promptly. 

«Those ciimes, perpetrated in the centre of Africa by 
men who boast of the name of Christians, and consider 
themselves Portuguese, would seem incredible to the inhab- 
itants of civilized countries. It is impossible that the goy- 
ernment of Lisbon knows the atrocities committed by people 
who boast of being her subjects.”— Tour of the World. 

In Portugal there have been very warm protestations against 
these assertions of Cameron’s. 

It need not be suid that, during the marches, as during the 
halts, the prisoners Were very carefully guarded. Thus, Dick 
Sand goon understood that ie must not even attempt to get 
away, But then, how find Mrs. Weldon again? That she 
and her child had been carried away by Negoro was only too 
certain. The Portuguese had separated her from her com- 
peas for reasons unknown as yet to the sone novice. 
3ut he could not doubt Negoro’s inteivention, and his heart 
was breaking at the thought of the dangers of all kinds 
which threatened Mrs. Weldon, 

Ah!” he said to himself, ‘* when I think that I have held 
those two miseialle men, both of them, at the end of my 
gun, and that I have not killed them!” 

This thought was one of those which returned most per- 
sistently to Dick Sands mind, What misfortunes the death, 
the just death of Hariis and Negoio might have prevented! 
What niusery, at Icast, for those whom these brohers in 
human flesh were now theating as slaves! 

All the horror of Mrs. Weldon’s and Jittle Jack’s situation 
now represented itself to Dick Sand. Neither the mother nor 
the child could count on Cousin Bencdiet. The poor man 
could hardly take care of himself. Doubtless they were tak- 
ing all three to some distiict remote from the province of 
Angola. But who was carrying the still sick child? 

“His mother; yes, lis snother,” Dick Sand repeated to 
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will have done what these mhappy feniale slaves do, and she 
will fall like them, Ah! may God put me again in front of 
her excentioners, and —[——” 

But he was a prisoner! Le counted one head in this live- 
stock that the overseers were driving to the interior of Africa. 
Hie did not even know whether Negoro and Harris themselyes 
were directing the convoy of which their victims made a part. 
Dingo was no longer there to scent the Portuguese, to 
announce his approach. Lerenles alone might come to the 
assistance of the unfortnnate Mrs. Weldon. But was that 
miracle to be hoped for? : 

However, Dick Sand fell back again on that idea. Te said 
to himself that the strong black man was free, Of his devo- 
tion there was no doubt. All that a human being could do, 
Herenles would do in Mrs. Weldon’s interest. Yes, either 
Verenles would try to find then and put himself m conmmu- 
nication with them; or 1f that failed him, he would endeavor 
to concert with him, Dick Sand, and perhaps carry him off, 
deliver him by force. Duiing the mght halts, mngling with 
these piisoners, black like them, conld he not deceive the 
soldier's vigilance, reach him, break Jus bonds, and lead him 
away into the forest? And both of them, then free, what 
would they not do for Mrs. Weldon’s safety. A water conrse 
would enable them to descend to the coast. Dick Sand 
would again take up that plan so unfortunately prevented by 
the natives’ attack, with new chances of snecess and a gieater 
knowledge of the difficulties. 


The yonng novice thus alternated between fear and hope. 
In fact, he resisted despair, thanks to lus energetic nature, 
and held himself in readiness to profit by the least chanee 
that might offer itself to lim. 

What he most desired to know was to what market the 
agents were taking the convoy of slaves. Was it to one of 
the factories of Angola, and would it be an affair of a few 
halting-places only, or would this convoy tiavel for hundreds 
of miles still, across Central Africa? The prineipal market 
of the contractors is that of N’yangwe. in Manyeima, on that 
meridian whieh divides the Afiiean continent into two almost 
equal parts, there where extends the country of the great 
lakes, that Livingstone was then traversing. But it was far 
from the camp on the Coanza to that village. Months of 
travel Wo tbo Wet tie te Weal ot, 
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That was one of Dick Sand’s most serious thonghts; for, 
once at N’yangwe, in case even Mrs, Weldon, Hercules, thie 
other blacks and he should succeed im eseuping, how difficult 
it would be, not to say impossible, to retuin to the sea-coast, 
m the midst of the dangers of such a long route. 


But Dick Sand soon had reason to thik that the conyroy 
would soon reach its destination. ‘Though he did not under- 
stand the language employed by the chiefs of the caravan, 
sometimes Arab, sometimes the Afsican idiom, he 1emarked 
that the name of an important market of that region was 
often pronounced. It was the name Kazounde, and he knew 
that a very great trade in slaves was curmed on there, He 
was then naturally led to beheve that theie the fate of the 
prisoners would be decided, whether for the profit of the 
king of that district or for the benefit of some mch trade: of 
the country. Weknow that he was not mistaken, 


Now, Dick Sand, being posted in the facts of modern 
geography, knew very exactly what 1s known of Kazounde. 
The distance from Saint Pau] de Loandua to this aity does not 
exceed four hundied miles, and consequently two hundred 
and fifty miles, at the most, separates it from the camp estab- 
lished on the Coanza. Dick Sand made Ins ealeulation ap- 
proximately, taking the distance traveled by the little troop 
under Hairis’s lead as the base. Now, under ordinary eir- 
cumstances, this jonrney would only require from ten to 
twelve days. Doubling that time for the needs of a caravan 
already exhausted by along route, Dick Sand might estimate 
the length of the journey fiom the Coanza to Kazounde at 
three weeks. 

Dick Sand wished very much to impart what he beheved 
he knew to ‘Tom and his companions. It would be a kmd of 
consolation for them to be assured that they were not being 
Jed tothe centre of Afiiea, into those fatal counties which 
they could not hope to leave. Now, a few words uttered in 
passing would he sufficient to enlighten them. Would he 
sneceed mm saying those words? 

Join and Bat—chanee had rennited the father and son— 
Acteon, and Austin, forked two hy two, were ut the right ex- 
tremity of the camp. An overseer and a dozen soldiers 
watched them. x 

Dick Sand, free in his movements, resolved to gradually 
diminish the distance that separated him from his compan- 
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ions to fifty steps.) Ho then commenced to maneenvre to 
that end, 

Very hkely old Tom divined Dick Sund’s thought. A 
word, pronounced in a Jow voice, warned his companions to 
be attentive. hey did not stir, but they kept theniselyes 
ieady to see, as well as to hear. 

Soon, with an indifferent air, Dick Sand had gained fifty 
steps more. rom the place where he then was, he could 
have called ont, in such a miunner as to be heard, that name 
Kazounde, and tell them what the probuble length of the 
journey would be. But to complete his mstructions, and 
confer with them on their conduct during the journey, would 
be still better, He then continued to draw nearer to them. 
Already his heart was beating with hope; he was only a few 
steps from the desired end, when the overseer, as if he had 
suddenly penetrated his intention, rushed on him. At the 
cries of that enraged person, ten soldiers ran to the spot, and 
Dick Sand was brutally led back to the rear, while Tom and 
Ins companions were taken to the other extremity of the 
camp. 

Exasperated, Dick Sand had thrown himself upon the over- 
seer. He had ended by breaking his gun in Ins hands. He 
had almost succeeded in snatching it fiom him, But seven 
or cight soldiers assailed him at once, and force was used to 
scenre him. Funons, they would have massacied him, if one 
of the chiefs of the caravan, an Arab of gieat height and 
ferocious physiognomy, had not intervened. This Arab was 
the chief Ibn IHamis. of whom Harris had spoken. He pro- 
nounced a few words which Dick Sand could not understand, 
and the soldiers, obliged to ielease their prey, went away. 

It was, then, very evident. for one thing, that there had 
been a formal oider not to allow the young novice to com- 
municate with his companions; and for another, that his life 
should not be taken, 

Who could have given such orders, if not Harris or Negoro? 

At that moment—it was nine o'clock in the morning, April 
19th—the harsh sounds from a ‘‘condon’s” horn (a kind of 
ruminating animal among the Afiican dee:) burst forth, and 
the drum was heard. The halt was gomg to end, 

All, chiefs, porters, soldiers, slaves, were immediately on 
foot. Laden with their packs, ecveral groups of captives 
were formed under the leadership of an overseer, who un- 
futled a bias of bas tut Udunes. 
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The signal for departure was given. Songs then rose on 
the air; but they were the vanquished, not the vanquishers, 
who sang thus, 

This is what they said in these songs—a threatening expres- 
sion of a simple faith from the slaves against their oppressors— 
against their executioners: 

“You have sent me to the coast, but I shall be dead; L 
shall have a yoke no longer, and I shall return to kill you.” 


CHAPTER YIIL 


SOME OF DICK SAND’S NOTES. 


THoucH the storm of the day before had ceased, the 
weather was still very unsettled. It was, besides, the period 
of the ‘ masika,” the second period of the rainy season, under 
this zone of the African heaven. ‘The mghts in particular 
would be rainy during one, two, or three weeks, which could 
only inerease the misery of the caravan. 

It set out that duy in cloudy weather, and, after quitting 
the lanks of the Coanza, made its way almost dnectly to the 
east. Fifty soldiers marched at the head, a hundied on each 
of the two sides of the convoy, the rest as a rear-guaid. It 
would be difticult for the prisoners to flee, even if they had 
not been chained. Women, children, and men were going 
pell-mell, and the overseers urged them on with the whip, 
There were unfortunate mothers who, nursing one child, held 
a second by the hand that was fiee. Others diagged these 
little beings along, without clothing, without shoes, on the 
sharp giasscs of the soil. 

The chief of the caravan, that ferocious Ibn THamis, who 
had mterfered in the struggle between Dick Sand and his 
overseer, watched this whole troop, going backwards and for- 
wards from the head to the foot vf the long column. If lis 
agents and he troubled themselves but little about the suffer- 
ings of their captives, they must reckon more seriously either 
with the soldiers who claimed some additional rations, or with 
the “pagazis” who wanted to halt. Thence discussions; 
often even an exchangeof brutahty. The slaves suffered more 
from the overseers’ constunt irritation. Nothing was heard 
but threats from one side, and eres of grief from the other, 
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Thoso who marched in the last ranks treaded a soil that the 
first had stained with their blood. 

Dick Sand’s companions, always carefully kept in front of 
the convoy, could have no communication with hin, They 
adyaneed in file, the neck held in the heavy fork, which did 
not permit a single head-movement. ‘The whips did not 
spare them any more than their sad companions im mis- 
fortune. 

Bat, coupled with his father, marched before him, taxing 
his ingenuity not to shake the fork, choosing the best places 
to step on, because old Tom must pass after him. From time 
to time, when the overseer was a little behind, he uttered va- 
rions words of encouragement, some of which reached ‘fom. 
ie even tried to retard his march, if he felt that Tom was 
getting tired. It was suffering, for this good san to be un- 
able to tun his head towards his good father, whom he loved. 
Doubtless, Tom had the satisfaction of secing his son; how- 
ever, he paid dear for it. Wow many times great tears flowed 
from his eyes when the oyerseer’s whip fell upon Bat! It was 
a worse punishment than if it had fallen on his own flesh. 

Austin and Aeteon marehed a few steps behind, tied to each 
other, and biutally treated every moment, Ah, how they 
envied Hercules's fate! Whatever wee the dangers that 
threatened the latter in that savage country, he could at least 
use his strength and defend his fo. 

During the first moments of their captivity, old Tom had 
finally made known the whole truth to lis companions. They 
had Iearned from him, to them profound astonishment, that 
they were in Africa; that Negoro’s and Harris’s double treach- 
ery had first thrown them there, and then led them away, 
and that no pity was to be expected from their masters, 


Nan was not better treated, She made part of a group of 
women who occupied the middle of the convoy. They had 
chained her with a young mother of two children, one at tho 
breast, the other aged three years, who walked with difficulty, 
Nan, moved with pity, had burdened herself with the little 
creature, and the poor slave had thanked her by a tear. Nan 
then canied the infant, at the same time, sparing her the 
fatigue, to which she would haye yielded, and the blows the 
overseer would have given her. Bunt it was a heavy burden 
forold Nan. She felt that her strength would soon fail her, 
and then vhe sheuht of hte Jack, She pictured him to 
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herself in his mother’s arms. Sickness had wasted him very 
much, but he must be still heavy for Mrs. Weldon’s weak- 
encd arms. Where was she? What would become of her? 
Wonld her old servant ever see her again? 

Dick Sand had been placed almost in the rear of the con- 
voy. He conld neither perearre Tom, nor his companions, 
nor Nan. ‘he head of the Jong caravan was only visible 
to him when it was crossing some plain. He walked, a prey 
to the saddest thoughts, from which the agents’ cries hardly 
drew his attention. He neither thought of himself, nor the 
fatigues he must still support, nor of the tortures probably 
ieseived for him by Negoro. He only thought of Mrs, Weil- 
don. In vain he sought on the ground, on the brambles hy 
the paths, on the lower branches of the trees, to find some 
trace of her passage. She could not have taken another road, 
if, as evervthing indicated, they were leading her to Ka- 
zounde, What would he not give to find some mdication of 
her march to the destination where they themselves were being 
led! 

Sneh was the situation of the young novice and his com- 
panions in body and mind. But whatever they might have to 
fear for themselves, great as was their own sufterings, pity 
took possession of them on seeing the frightful misery of 
that sad troop of captives, and the revolting brutality of their 
masters, Alas! they could do nothing to succor the afllicted, 
nothing to resist the others! 

All the country situated east of the Coanza was only a 
forest for over un extent of twenty miles. The trees, how- 
ever, whether they perish under the Inting of the numerous 
insects of these countrics, or whether troops of elephants beat 
them down while they are still young, are less crowded 
here than in the country next to the sea-coast. The march, 
then, under the trees, would not piesent obstacles, The 
shrubs might be more troublesome than the trees. There 
was, in fact, an abundance of those cotton-trees, scven to 
eight feet high, the cotton of which serves to manufacture 
the black and white striped stuffs used in the interior of the 
province. 

In certain places, the soi] transformed itself info thick 
jungles, in which the convoy disappeared. Of all the animus 
of the country, the clephants and giraffes alone were taller 
than those reedg which resemble bamboos, those herhs, the 
stalks of whieh meyenra ay ineh in chiamatar  'Mha agents 
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must know the country maryelously well, not to be lost in 
these jungles. 

Each day the caravan sct ont at daybreak, and only halted 
at mid-day for an hour, Some packs contaiming tapioca were 
then opened, and this food was parsimoniously distributed to 
the slaves. To this potatoes were added, or goat’s meat and 
yeal, when the soldiers had pillaged some village in passing, 
But the fatigne had been such, the repose so insufficient, so 
impossible even during these rainy nights, that when the hour 
for the distmbution of food arrived the prisoners could haidly 
eat. So, eight days after the departure from the Coanza, 
twenty had fallen by the way, at the merey of the beasts that 
prowled behind the convoy. Lions, panthers and leopards 
wilted for the victims which conld not fail them, and each 
evening after sunset their rourmg sounded at such a short 
distance that one might fear a direct attack. 

On hearing those roars, rendered more formidable by the 
darkness, Dick Sand thought with terror of the obstacles 
such encounters would present against Hercules’s enterprise, 
of the perils that menaced each of his steps. And meanwhile 
if he binnielt should find av opportunity to flee, he would 
not hesitate. 

Here are some notes taken by Dick Sand during this jour- 
ney from the Coanzato Kazounde, ‘Twenty-five *‘ marchies ” 
were employed to make this distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles, the ‘‘maich ” in the traders’ language being ten 
nules, halting by duy and night. 

From 25th to 2%th April.—Saw a village surrounded hy 
walls of reeds, eight or nine feet high. Fields eultivated 
with maize, beans, ‘‘sorghas” and yanrious arachides, ‘Two 
blacks seized and made prisoners. Fifteen killed. Popula- 
tion fled. 

The next day ciossed an impetuous river, one hundred and 
fifty yards wide. Floating bridge, forincd of trunks of trecs, 
fastened with hanes, Piles half broken. ‘Two women, tied 
to the same fork, precipitated into the water. One was carry- 
ing her little child, ‘Tle waters are disturbed and become 
stained with blood. Crocodiles glide between the parts of 
the bridge. here 1s danger of stepping into their open 
mouths, 

April 28th.—Crossed a forest of bauhiniers, ‘Trees of 
straight timber—those which furmsh the iron wood for the 
Portuguese. 
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Heavy rain. Earth wet. March extremely painful. 
Perceived, toward the center of the convoy, poor Nan, car- 

rying a little negro child in her arms. She drags hersclf 

along with difficulty. The slave chained with her hmps, and 
the blood flows from her shoulder, toru by lashes from the 
whip. 

tr the evening camped under an enormons baobab with 
white flowers and a light green fohage. 

Duniug the night roars of ions ane leopards. Shots fired 
by one of the natives ut a panther. What has become of 
Hercules? 

April 29th and 30th.—Pist colds of what they cal] the 
Afniean winter. Dew very abundant. End of the 1amy 
season with the month of Apri]; it commences with the month 
of November. Plams still largely inundated. East winds 
which check perspiration and renders one moie hable to take 
the marsh fevers, 

No trace of Mrs. Weldon, nor of Mr. Benedict. Whee 
would they take them, 1f not to Kazonnde? They must have 
followed the road of the caravan and preceded us. I am 
eaten up with anuiety. Little Jack must be seized again 
with the fever in this unhealthy region. But does he stil] 
live? 

From May 1st to Muy 6th.—Crossed, with several halt- 
ing places, long plains, which erapoiation has not been able 
to dry up. Water everywhere up to the waist. Mynads of 
leeches adhering to the skin. Wemnust march for all that. 
On some elevations that emeige me Jotus and papyrus. At 
the bottom, under the water, other plants, with large cab- 
bare leaves, on which the fect slip, which oecasions numerous 
alls. 

In these waters, considerable quantities of little fish of the 
siluius species. The natives catch them by billions in wick- 
ers and sel] them to the caravans. 

Impossible to find a place to camp for the night. We see 
no limit to the inundated plain, We must mareh in the dark. 
To-morrow many slaves will be missing from the convoy. 
What misery! When one falls, why get up again? A fow 
moments more under these waters, and all would be finished. 
The overseer’s stick would not reach you in the darkness. 

Yes, bunt Mrs. Weldon and her son!) L have not the right 
to abandon them. [shall resist to the end. It 1s my duty. 

Dreadf — G1 Sale oan ae SCOTS 
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have torn some branches from resinous trees whose branches 
were above water. Liyid lights in the darkness. 

This is the cause of the cries I heard. An attack of croco- 
diles; twelve or fifteen of those monsters have thrown them- 
selves in the darkness on the flank of the caravan. 

Women and children have been seized and caried away by 
the crocodiles to their ‘ pasture lands ’—so Livingstone calls 
those deep holes where this amphibious animal deposits its 
prey, after having drowned it, for it only eats it when it has 
reached a certain degree of decomposition. 

I have been rudely grazed by the seales of one of these 
crocodiles. An adult slave has been seized newr me and torn 
from the fork that held him by the neck. The fork was 
broken. Whatacry of despair! Whata howl of grief! I 
hear it still! 

May 7th and 8th.—The next day they count the victims. 
Twenty slaves have disappeared. 

At daybreak I look for ‘om and his companions. God be 
praised! they are living. Alas! onght I to praise God? Is one 
not happier to be done with all this misery? 

Tom is at the head of the convoy. Ata moment when his 
son Bat made a turn, the fork was presented obliquely, and 
Tom was able to see m>. 

I seareh in yain for old Nan. Is shein the central group? 
or has she perished during that fnghtful night? 

The next day, passed the limit of the inundated plain, 
after twenty-four honrs in the water. We halt on a hill. 
The sun dries us a little. We cat, but what miscrable food! 
A little tapioca, afew handfuls of maize. Nothing brt the 
troubled water to drink. Prisoners extended on the ground 
—how many will not get up! 

No! it 13 not possible that Mrs. Weldon and her son have 
passed through so much misery! God would be so gracious 
to them as to have them led to Kazounde by another road. 
The unhappy mother could not resist. 

New case of small-pox in the caravan; the ‘“‘ndone,” as 
they say. The sick could not be able to go far. Will they 
abandon thein? 

May 9th.—They have begun the march again at sunrise. 
No laggards. The overseer’s whip has quickly raised those 
overcome by fatigue or sickness. Those slaves have a value: 
they are monev, ‘The agents will not Jeave them behind 
while By have -1wength guungh to march, a 
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I am surrounded by living skeletons. They have no longer 
voice enough to complain. I have seen old Nanat last. She 
is asad sight. The child she was carrying 1s no longer in her 
arms. She is alone, too. That will be less painful for her; 
but the chain ts still around her waist. and she has been 
obliged to throw the end over her shoulder. 


By hastening, I have been able to draw near her. One 
would say that she did not recognize me. Am I, then, 
changed to that extent? 

foNane 1 salle 

The old servant looked at mea long time, and then she 
exclaiuned: 

“You, Mr. Dick! I—I—before long I shall be dead!” 

“No, no! Courage!” [ replied, while my eyes fell so as 
not to see what was only the unfortunate woman’s bloodless 
spectre. 

“Dead!” she continued; “and I shall not sce my dear 
mistress again, nor my little Jack. My God! my God! have 
pity on me!” 

i wished to support old Nan, whose whole body trembled 
under her torn clothing. It would have been a mercy to see 
myself ticd to her, and to carry my part of that chain, whose 
whole weight she bore since her companion’s death. 

A strong arm pushes me back, and the unhappy Nan is 
thrown back into the crowd of slaves, lashed by the whips. 
I wished to throw myself on that brutal The Arab chief 
appears, seizes my arm, and holds me till I find myself again 
in the caravan's last rank. ; 

Then, in his turn, he pronounces the name, ‘ Negoro!” 

Negoro! It is then by the Portuguese’s orders that he acts 
and treats me differently from my companions in misfortune? 

For what fate «wm [ reserved ? 

May 10th.—To-day passed near two villages in flames. The 
stubble burns on all sides. Dead bodies are hung from the 
trees the fire hag spwred, Population fled. Fields devas- 
tated. The razzte is exercised there. ‘wo hundred mur- 
ders, perhaps, to obtain a dozen shaves. 


Kvening has arrived. Walt for the night. Camp made 


under great trees High shrubs forming a thicket on the 
border of the forest. 


Some prisoners fled the night before, after breaking their 
forks, ‘I bred terabe ateb ter od © oy anprece- 
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dented cruelly. he soldiers’ and overseers’ watchfulness is 
redoubled. 

Night has come. Noaring of lions and hyenas. Distant 
snorting of hippopotami. Doubtless some take or water- 
conrse near, 

{n spite of my fatigue, I cannot sleep. I think of somany 
things. 

Then, if seems to me that I hear prowhng in the high 
grass. Some animal. perhaps. Would it dare force an en- 
trance into the camp? 

Ilisten. Nothing! Yes! An animal is passing through 
the reeds. Iam unarmed! I shall defend myself, neverthe- 
less. My life may be useful to Mrs. Weldon, to my compan- 
10ns. 

I Jook throngh the profound darkness. There is no moon. 
The night is extremely dark. 

‘I'wo eyes shine in the darkness, among the papyrus—two 
eyes of a hyena or a leopard. They disappear—reappear. 

At last there is a iustling of the bushes, An animal 
springs upon me! 

J am going to cry out, to give the alarm. Fortunately, I 
was able to restrain myself. I cannot believe my cyes! Itis 
Dingo! Dingo, who 1s near me! Brave Dingo! How isit 
restored tome? How has it been able to find me again? 
Ah! instinet! Would instinet be sufficient to eaplain such 
miracles of fidelity? It heks my hands. Ah! good dog, 
now my only friend, they have not killed you, then! 

I return its caresses. It understands me. 

It wanted to bak. 

Icalmit. It must not be heard. 

Let it follow the caiavan in this way, without being 
seen, and perhaps But what! It rubs its neck obsti- 
nately against my hands, It seems to say to me: ‘‘ Look for 
comething.” I look, and I feel something there, fastened to 
its neck. A piece of ieed is slipped under the collar, on 
which are graven those two letters, 8. V., the mystery of 
which is still inexpheable to us. 

Yes. I have unfustercd the reed. I have broken it! 
There is a letter mside. But this letter—I cannot read it. 
I must wait for daylhght!—daylight! I should like to kcep 
Dingo; but the gocd animal, even wlile licking my hands, 
ceems in a hurry to leave me, Jt understonds that its mis- 
sion 1s finished, With one hound aside, it disappeared among 
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the bushes without noise. May God spare it from the lions’ 
and hyenas’ teeth! : 

Dingo has certainly returned to him who sent it to me. 

This letter, that I cannot yet read. buins my hands! Who 
has written it? Would it come from Mrs. Weldon? Does it 
conie from Herenles? How has the faithful animal, that we 
believed dead, met either the one or the other? Whats this 
letter going to tell me? Is it a plan of escape that 1t brings 
me? Or does it only give me news of those dear to me? 
Whatever it may be, this incident has greatly moved me, and 
has relaxed my misery. 


Ah! the day comes so slowly. Iwatch for the least light on 
the horizon. I cannot close my eves. I still hear the roar- 
ing of the animals. My poor Dingo, can you escape them? 
At last day 1s going to appeal, and almost without dawn, 
under these tropical latitudes. 

T settle myself so as not to be seen. I try to read—I can- 
notyet. At last Ihave read. The letter is from Hercnles’s 
aah It is written on a bit of paper, in pencil. Here is 
what it says: 


“Mrs. Weldon was taken away with little Jack in akifanda. 
Ifarris and Negoro accompany it. They precede the caravan 
by three or four maiches, with Cousin Benedict. I have not 
Leen able to communicate with her. I have fonnd Dingo, 
who must have been wounded by a shot, but cured. Good 
hope, Mr. Dick. I only think of you all, and I fled to be 
mole useful to you. ILERCULES.” 


Ah! Mrs, Weldon and her son are living. God be piaised! 
They have not to suffer the fatigues of these rnde halting- 
places. A Ardanda—it is a kind of litter of diy grass, sus- 
pended to a long bamboo, that two men carry on the shoul- 
der. <A stuff curtain covers it over. Mrs Weldon and her 
little Jack are in that Avanda. What does Harris and Ne- 
goro want to do with them? ‘Those wietches are evidently 
going to Kazounde. Yes. yes, I shall find them agam. Ah! 
in all this misery it as good news, it 1s joy that Dingo has 
brought me! 

From May Vth to 15th.—The caravan continues its march, 
The prisoners drag themsclyes along moic and more pain- 
fully. The majority have marks of blood under ther feet. 
1 caleudat ' sonnde, 
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ITow many will have ceased to suffer before then? But I~ 
I nist anve there, I shall arrive there. 

It is atrocions! There are, in the convoy, unfortunate 
ones whose bodies are only wounds. The cords that bind 
them enter into the flesh. 

Since yesterday a mother carries in her arms her little in- 
faut, dead from hunger. She will not separate from it. 

Our route 1s stiewn with dead bodies. The small-pox 
rages with new violence. 

We have just passed near a tree. To this tree slaves were 
attached by the neck. ‘They were left there to die of hunger. 

From May 16th to 24th.—I am almost exhausted, but I 
have no right to give up. The rains have entirely ceased. 
We have days of ‘hard marching.” That is what the 
traders call the ‘‘ tirikesa,” or afternoon march. We must 
go faster, and the ground rises in rather steep ascents. 

We pass through Iigh shrubs of a very tongh kind. They 
are the “nyassi,” the branches of which tear the skm off my 
face, whose sharp seeds penctrate to my skin, under my di- 
eee clothes. My strong boots have fortunately kept 

ood. 
a The agents have commenced to abandon the slaves too sick 
to keep up. Besides, food threatens to fail; soldiers and 
pagazis would revolt if their rations were diminished, —'They 
dare not retrench from them, and then so much worse for the 
captives. 

“ Let them cat one another!” said the chief. 

Then it follows that young slaves, still strong, die withont 
the appearance of sickness. J remember what Dr. Living- 
stone has said on that subject: ‘Those unfortnnates complain 
of the heart; they put the hands there, and they fall. It is 
positively the heat that breaks! What is peculiar to free 
men, reduced to slavery unexpectedly!” 

To-day, twenty captives who could no longer drag them- 
selves along, have been massacred with axes, by the havildars! 
The Arab chief is not opposed to massacre. ‘The scene has 
been fnghtful! 

Poor old Nan has fallen under the knife. in this horrible 
butchery! I strike agaist her corpse in passing! I cannot 
even give her a Christian burial! 

She is first of the ‘ Pilgrim's” suzvivors whom God has 
called buch ty Lim. Poor good ereaure! Poor Nan! 
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I watch for Dingo every night. It 1eturns ne more! Las 
misfortune overtaken 1t or Herenles? No! no! I donot want 
to believe it! This silence which appears so long to me, only 
proves one thing—it 1s that Herenles has nothing new to tell 
me yet. Besides, he must be prudent, and on his guard. 


CHAPTER IX. 
KAZOUNDE. 


On May 26th, the caravan of slaves arrived at Kazounde. 
Fifty per cent. of the prisoners taken in the last rad had 
fallen on the road. Meanwhile, the business was stil] good 
for the traders; demands were coming in, and the price of 
slaves was abont to rise in the African markets. 

Angola at this period didan immense trade in blacks. The 
Portuguese anthorities of Saint Paul de Lounda, or of Ben- 
guela, could not stop it withont difficnlty, for the convoys 
traveled towaids the interior of the African continent. ‘The 
pens near the coast overflowed with prisoners, the few slavers 
that sueceeded in cluding the cruisers along the shore not 
being sufficient to carry all of them to the Spanish colonies of 
America. 

Kazounde, situated three hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Coanza, is one of the principal ‘“Jakonis,” one of the 
most important markets of the province. On its grand square 
the “ tehitoka “ business is transacted; there, the slaves are 
exposed and sold. Itis from this point that the caravans 
radiate toward the region of the great lakes. 

Kazounde, like all the large towns of Central Africa, is 
divided tnto two distinct parts. One is the quarter of the 
Arab, Portuguese or native traders, and it contains their 
pens; the other is the 1esidence of the negro king, some fero- 
cious crowned drunkard, who reigns through terror, and 
lives from supplies furnished by the contractors. 

At Kazounde, the commercial quarter then belonged to 
that Jose-Antonio Alyez, of whom Iarris and Negoro had 
spoken, they being simply agents in his pay. This con- 
tractors principal establishment was there, he had a second 
at Bihe, and a third at Cassange, ui Bengnela, which Lien- 
tenant Ca ANGRY te ES x 
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Imagine a large central street, on each side groups of 
houses, ‘ttemhe's ” with flat roofs, walls of baked cath, and 
a square court which served as an enclosure for cattle. At 
the end of the street, was the vast ‘‘tehitoka” surrounded 
by slave-pens. Above this collection of buildings rose some 
enoxmons banyans, whose Iianches swayed with graceful 
movements. Ilere and there great palms, with thei heads 
in the air, drove the dust on the streets like brooms. ‘Twenty 
birds of prey watched over the public health. Such is the 
business quarter of Kazounde. 

Near by ran the Louhi, a river whose course, still undeter- 
mined, isan aflluent, or at least a sub-affluent of the Coango, 
a tributary of the Zouire. 

The residence of the King of Kazounde, which borders on 
the business quarter, is a confused collection of ill-built hovels, 
which spread over the space of a mile square. Of these 
hovels, some are open, others are enclosed by a palisade of 
ieeds, or bordered with a hedge of fig-trees. In one partien- 
lar enclosure, surrounded hy a fence of papyrus, thirty of 
these huts served as dwellings for the chiefs’ slaves, in 
another group lived his wives, and a ‘‘tembe,” still larger 
and higher, was half hidden in a plantation of cassada. Such 
was the residence of the King of Kazonnde, 1 man of fifty— 
named Moin: Loungga; and already almost deprived of the 
power of his piedecessois. He had not four thonsand of 
soldiers there, where the principal Portuguese traders could 
count twenty thousand, and he could no longer, as in former 
times, decrce the sacrifice of twenty-five or thirty slaves a day. 

This king was, besides, a prematurely-aged man, exhausted 
by dcbauch, crazed by strong drink, a ferocious maniac, mn- 
tilating his subjects, his officers or ns ministers, as the whim 
ecized him, cutting the nose and ears off some, and the foot 
or the hand from others, Ils own death, not unlooked for, 
would be reecived withont regret. 

A single man in all Kazounde, might, perhaps, lose by the 
death of Moini Loungga. This was the contractor, Jose- 
Antonio Alvez, who agecd very well with the drunkard, 
whose authonty was recognized by the whole provmee. If 
the accession of his first wife, Queen Moini, should be con- 
tested, the States of Moin: Loungga might be invaded by a 
neighboring competito1, one of the kings of Oukonson. ‘The 
latter, being younger and more active, had already seized 
some vilracs tele" * 17 the Kazounde government. He 
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had in his services another trader, a rival of Alyez, Tipo-Tipo, 
a black Arab of a pure race, whom Cameron met ut 
N’yangwe. 

What was this Alvez, the real sovereign under the reign of 
an imbruted negro, whose viees he had developed and served ? 

Jose-Antomo Alvez, already advanced in years, was not, as 
one might suppose, a‘ msoungon,” that is to say. a man of 
the white race. There was nothing Portugnese abont him 
but his name, borrowed, no doubt, for the needs of commerce. 
He was areal negro, well known among traders, and called 
Kenndele. He was born, in faet, at Donndo, or the borders 
of the Coanza. He had commenced by being simply the 
agent of the slave-brokers, and would have finished as a 
famous trader, that 1s to say, in the skin of an old knaye, 
who called himself the most honest man m the world. 

Cameron met this Alvez in the lutter part of 1874, at 
Kilemmba, the capital of Kassonngo, chief of Omonn. Ie 
guided Cameron with his caravan to his own establishment 
at Bihe, over a route of seven hundred miles. 

The conyoy of slaves, on arriving at Kazounde, had been 
conducted to the large square. 

It was the 26th of May. Dick Sand’s ealeulations were 
then verified. The jonrney had lasted thirty-eght days from 
the departure of the army encamped on the banks of tlie 
Coanza. Five weeks of the most fearful miseries that human 
beings conld support. 

It was noon when the train entered Kazounde. The drums 
were beaten, horns were blown 1n the nudst of the detonations 
of firearms. The soldiers gnarding the caravan dischaiged 
their guns in the air, and the men employed by Jose-Antonio 
Alvez rephed with interest. All these bandits were happy at 
meeting aguim, after an absenee whieh had lasted for fows 
months. They were now going to rest and inake up for lost 
time in excesses and idleness, 

The prisoners then formed a total of two hundred and 
fifty, the majority being completely exhansted. After hbav- 
ing been driven hke cattle, they were to be shut np im pens, 
which Ameneaun farmers would not have used for pigs. 
Twelve or fifteen Iundred other captives awaited them, ull of 
whom would be exposed in the market at Kazounde on the 
next day but one. These pens were filled up with the shives 
from the cereran he Waar tayde had Iino dalean off them, 


but they ’ 1 ‘ A 
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The * pagazis” had stopped on the square after having 
disposed of thar loads of ivory, which the Kazounde dealers 
would deliver. Then, being paid with u few yards of calico 
or other stuf at the highest price, they would return and join 
some other caravan, 

Old Tom and his companions had been freed from the iron 
collar which they had earned for five weeks, Lat and his 
father embraced each other, and all shook hands; but no one 
ventured to speak. What conld they say that would not be 
an expression of desparr. Bat, Acteon and Austin, all three 
vigorous. accustomed to hard work, had been able to resist 
fatigue; but old Tom, weakened by privations, was nearly 
exhansted. A few more days and his corpse would have been 
left, like poor Nan’s, as food for the beasts of the provinec. 


sis soon as they arrived, the four inen had heen placed in a 
narrow pen, and the door had been at once shut upon them, 
Thee they had found some food, and they awmted the 
trader's visit, with whom, although quite in vain, they in- 
tended to urge the fact that they were Americans, 

Dick Sand had remamed alone on the square, under the 
special care of a keeper. 

At length he was at Kazounde, where he did not donbt that 
Mrs. Weldon, little Jack, and Cousin Benedict had preceded 
him, He had Jooked for them im crossing the vanous quar- 
ters of the town, even in the depths of the “tembes” that 
lined the streets, on this ** tehitoka” now almost deserted. 

Mrs. Weldon was not there. 

*Vave they not brought her here?’ he asked himself. 
‘But where could she he? No; Hercules cannot be mistaken. 
Then, again, he must have learned the secret (lesigns of Ne- 
goro and Harris; yet they, too—l do not sce them.” 


Dick Sand felt the most painful anxiety. Ife could under- 
stand that Mrs. Weldon, retained a prisoner, would be con- 
cealedfromhim., But Harnisand Negoro, pai ticularly the hat- 
ter, should hasten to see iim, now mm their power, if only to en- 
joy their triumph—to insnlt him, torture him, perhaps avenge 
themselves. From the fact that they were ‘not there, must 
he conclude that they had taken another dircetion, and that 
Mrs. Weldon was to be condneted to some other point of 
Central Africa? Should the presence of the American and 
the Portngnese he the signal for his punishment, Dick Sand 
impatient) dhawed | Marvin and Negoroat Binns was 
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for him the certainty that Mrs. Weldon and her child were 
also there 

Dick Sand then told himself that, since the night when 
Dingo had brought him Herceules’s note, the dog had not been 
seen. The young man had prepared an answer at great risks. 
Tn it he told Herenles to think only of Mrs. Weldon, not to 
lose sight of her, and to keep her informed ws well as_possi- 
ble of what happened; but be had not been able to send it to 
its destination. If Dingo had heen able to penetrate the 
ranks of the caravan once, why did not Ilercules let him try 
it a second time? Ilad the faithful animal perished in some 
fruitless attempt? Perhaps Hereules was following Mrs. 
Weldon, as Dick Sand would have done in his place. Fol- 
lowed by Dingo, he might have plunged into the depths 
of the woody plateau of Afmea, in the hope of reaching one 
of the interior establishments. 

What conld Dick Sand imagine if, in faet, neither Mrs. 
Weldon nor her enemies were there? He hud been go sure, 
perhaps foolishly, of finding them at Kazonnde, that not to 
sec them there at once gaye him a teiribleshock. He felt a 
sensation of despar that he conld not subdue, His hfe, if it 
were no longer useful to those whom he loved, was good for 
nothing, and he had only to die. But, in thinking in that 
manner, Dick Sand mistook his own character. Under the 
pressure of these trials, the ehild became a man, and with 
him, discouragement could only be an accidental tribute paid 
to human nature. 3 

A loud concert of trumpet-calls and cries snddenly eom- 
menced. Dick Sand, who had just sunk down in the dust of 
the ‘tchitoka,” stood up. Every new inerdent might put 
him on the track of those whom he sought. 

In despair a moment )before, he now no longer despaired. 

“Alves! Alvez!” This name was repeated by a crowd of 
natives and soldiers who now invaded the grand square. The 
man on whom the fate of so many unfortunate people de- 
pended, was about to appear. Tt was possible that his agents, 
Ifarris and Negoro, were with him Dick Sand stead up- 
night, his eves open. lis nostrils dilated. The two traitors 
would find this lad of fifteen years before them, upright, firm, 
looking them in the fuee. It would not be the eaptum of the 
“Pilgrim” who would tremble before the old ship's cook 
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of the principal strect. An old negro descended. It was 
the trader, Jose-Antonio Alvez. Several attendants accom- 
panied him, making strong demonstrations. 


Along with Alvez appeared his fiend Coimbra, the son of 
Major Coimbra of Bihe, and, according to Lieutenant Cam- 
cron, the greatest scamp in the pence. Ife was a dirty 
creature, lis breast was uncovered, Ins eyes were bloodshot, 
his hair was rough and euily, Ins face Palos he was dressed 
in a ragged shirt and a straw petticoat. Ile would have been 
called a horrible old man in his tattered straw hat. This 
Connbra was the confidant, the tool of Alvez, an organizer 
of raids, worthy of commanding the trader’s bandtts. 

AAs for the trader, he might have looked a little less sordid 
than lis attendant, Ile wore the diess of an old Turk the 
day after acarmval. Ile did not furnish a very high speei- 
at of the factory cliefs who carry on the trade on a large 
scale. 


‘fo Dick Sand’s great disappointment, neither TTarris nor 
Negoro appeared in the crowd that followed Alvez, Must 
he, then, renounce all hope of finding them at Kazounde? 


Meanwhile, the elnef of the caravan, the Arab, Ibn Hamis, 
shook hands with Alvez and Coimbra, Ile 1eceiyed numer- 
ous congratulations. Alvez made a giimice at the fifty per 
cent. of slaves failing in the general count, but, on the whole, 
the affair was very satisfactory. With what the trader pos- 
sessed of human merchandise in Ins pens, he could satisfy 
the demands from the interior, and barter slaves for ivory 
tecth and those “ hannas” of copper, a kind of St. Andrew’s 
cross, 9 Which form this metal 1s carried into the centre of 
Afriea. 


‘Che overseers were also complimented, As for the porters, 
the trader gave orders that their salary should be immedi- 
ately paid them. 


Jose-Antonio Alvez and Coimbra spoke a kind of Portu- 
guese mingled with a native idiom, which a native of Lisbon 
would searcely have understood, Dick Sand could not hear 
what these merchants were saying. Were they talking of 
him and his companions, so treacherously joined to the per- 
sons in the convoy? ‘he young man could not donbt it, 
when, at a gesture from the Arab, Ibn Tlamis, an overseer 
went taward the pen where ‘l'em, Austin, Bat and Actcon 
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Almost immediately the four Americans were led before 
Alvez. 

Dick Sand slowly approached. He wished to lose nothing 
of this scene. 

Alvez’s face lit up at the sight of these few well-made blacks, 
to whom rest and more abundant food had promptly restored 
their natural vigor, He looked with contempt at old Tom, 
whose age wonld affect his value, but the other three would 
sell high at the neat Kazounde sale, 

Alvez remembered a few English words which some agents, 
like the American, Harms, had tanght him, and tbe old 
monkey thought he wonld ironically welcome his new slaves. 

Tom understood the trader's words; he at once advanced, 
and, showing his companions. said. 

“We are free men—citizens of the United States.” 

Alvez certainly undeistood him; he replied with a good- 
humored grimace, wagging his head: 

“Yes, yes, Americans! Welcome, welcome!” 

“Welcome,” added Coimbra. 

He advanced toward Austin, and hke a merehant who ex- 
amines a sample, after having felt his chest and his shonl- 
ders, he wanted to make him open his mouth, so as to see his 
tecth. ; 

But at this moment Signor Coimbra received in his face 
the worst blow that a major’s son had ever caught. 

Alvez’s confidant staggered under it. 

Several soldiers threw themselves on Austin, who wonld 
peihaps pay dearly for this angry action. 

Alvez stopped teri by a look. He laughed, indeed, at the 
misfortune of his fnend, Coimbra, who had Jost two of the 
five or six teeth remaining to him. 

Alvez did not intend to have his merchandise injured. 
Then, he was of a gay disposition, and 1 was a long time 
since he had Janghed so much. 

Meanwhile, he consoled the much discomfited Coimbra, 
and the latter, helped to his feet, again took his place near the 
trader, while throwing a menacing look at the andacrous Aus- 
tin. 

At this moment Dick Sand, driven forward by an overseer, 
was led befoie Alvez. 

The latter evidently knew all abont the young man, whence 
he came, a Hee esa Ka feria ' in a ) ie Co- 
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So he said, after having given him an evil glance: 

‘The little Yunkee!”’ 

* Yes, Yunthee!” replied Dick Sand. ‘* What do they wish 
to do with my companions and me?” 

Yankee! Yankee! Yankee!’ repeated Alyez, 

Did he not or would he not understand the question put to 
him? 

A second time Dick Sand asked the question regarding his 
companions and himself. Ie then turned to Coimbra, whose 
featuies, degraded as they were by the abuse of alcoholic 
liquors, he saw were not of nutive ongin. 

Coimbra repeated the menacing gesture already made at 
Austin, and did not answer. 

During this time Alvez talked rapidly with the Arab, Ibn 
Hamis, and evidently of things that concerned Dick Sand 
and his friends. 

No doubt they were to be again separated, and who could 
tell if another chance to exchange a few words would ever 
again be offered them. 

‘* My friends,” suid Dick, in a low yoice, and as if he were 
only speaking to himself, ‘‘just a few words! I have re- 
ceived, by Dingo, a letler from Herenles. THe has followed 
the caravan. Hirris and Negoro took away Mrs. Weldon, 
Jack and Mr. Benedict. Where? JI know not, if they are 
not here at Kazounde. Patienee! courage! Be ready at any 
moment. God may yet have pity on us!” 

“And Nan?” quickly asked old ‘om. 

«Nan is dead!” 

“The first!’ 

“And the last!’ rephed Dick Sand, ‘‘for we know 
well re 

At this moment a hand was Jaid on his shoulder, and he 
heard these words, spoken in the amiable voice which he 
knew only too well: 

‘Ah, my young friend, if Iam not mistaken! Enchanted 
to see you aguin!” 

Dick Sand turned. 

Tlarris was before him. 

‘Where is Mrs. Weldon?” ered Diek Sand, walking toward 
the Americin. 

*€ Alas!” replied Harris, pretending a pity that he did not 
feol ya the pen eee! Olay ican he earyivel? 
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«The poor baby!” rephed Harris, nm the same tone, “ how 
could he onthye such fatigue!” 

So, all whom Dick Sand loved were dead! 

What passed within him? An irresistible movement of 
anger, a desire for vengeance, which he must satisfy at any 
price! 

Dick Sand jumped upon Harris, seized a dagger from the 
Amenican’s belt, and plunged it into his heart. 

“Curse you!” cried Larris, falling. 

Harris was dead. 


CU APIRE 7a. 
THE GREAT MARKET DAY. 


Dick Sanp’s action had been so rapid that no one conld 
stop him. A few natives threw themselves upon him, and he 
would have been murdeicd had not Negoro appeared. 

Ata sign from the Portuguese, the natives diew back, raised 
ILarris’s corpse and carried it away. .Alvez and Coimbra de- 
manded Diek Sand’s immediate death, but Negoro said to 
them in a low voice that they would lose nothing by waiting. 
The order was given to take away the young novice, with a 
caution not to luse sight of him for a moment. 

Dick Sand had seen Negoro for the first time sinee their 
depaiture from the coast. Ife knew that this wretch was 
alone responsible for the loss of the “‘ Pilgrim.” Ife ought 
to hate him still mote than lis accomplices. And yet, after 
haying struck the American, he scoined to addiess a word to 
Negoro  Ifarnis had said that Mrs. Weldon and her ehild 
had sucenmbed. Nothing interested him now, not even what 
they wonld do with nm. They would send him avay. 
Where? It did not matter, 

Dick Sand, heavily chained, was left on the floor of a pen 
without a window, a kind of dungeon where the trader, Alvez, 
shut upthe slaves condemned to death for rebellion or unk - 
ful acts. There he could no longer have any communication 


with the exterior; he no longer dreamed of regretting it. [le 
had avenred {lye na urhayp la Tavad wlan wa loaner lived, 
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It will be understood that if Negoro had stopped the natives 
who were about to punish Harris's murderer, it was only be- 
canse he wished to reserve Jick Sand for one of those terrible 
torments of which the natives hold the sceret. The ship’s 
cook held in his power the captain of fifteen years. LHe only 
wanted Hercules to make his vengeance complete. 

Two days afterward, May 28th, the sale began, the great 
“Jakoni,” dming which the traders of the principal fac- 
torics of the interior wonld meet the natives of the neigh- 
boring provinces. ‘This market was not specially foi the sale 
of slaves, but all the products of this fertile Africa would 
be gathered there with the producers. 

From early morning all was intense animation on the vast 
“tehitoka’’ of Kazonnde, and it is difficult to give a proper 
idea of the scene. It was w concourse of four or five thou- 
sand persons, inelnding Alvez’s slaves, among whom were 
Tom and his companions These four men, lor the ieason 
that they belonged toa different race, are all the more yalu- 
able to the hhokers im hhmman flesh, <Alvez was iheie, the 
first among all. Attended by Coimbia, he offered the slaves 
in lots. ‘These the traders from the intenor would form into 
caravans. Among these traders weie certain half-breeds 
from Onjiji, the principal market of Lake Tanganyika, and 
some Arabs, who aie far supenor to the half-brecds in this 
kind of trade. 

‘he natives fiocked there in great numbers. There were 
children, men, and women, the Jatte: beimmg animated trad- 
ders, who, as regards a genins for bargaining, could only be 
compared to their white sisters, 

In the markets of large cities, even on a great day of sale, 
there 1s never mueh noise or confusion. Among the civilized 
the need of selling exeecds the desire to buy. Among these 
Afiiean savages offers arc made with as much cugerness as 
demands. 

The “lakon” 1s a festival day for the natives of both 
sexes, and if for good reasons they do not put on their best 
clothes, they at least wear ther handromest onanients, 

Some wear the hair divided i four parts, covered with 
cushions, and in plaits tied like a echignon o1 wianged in 
pan-handles on the front of the head with bunches of red 
feathers. Others have the hair in bent hoims stichy with 
red earth and oe:l bhe thered lead used to close the joints 
of machines, Ds thet uiaests of teal ox fulse bair 1s,worn a 
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bristling assemblage of skeweis, iron and ivory pins, often 
even, among elegant people, a tattooing-knife is stuck in the 
crisp mass, each hair of which is put throngh a “‘sofi” or 
glass bead, thus forming a tapestry of different-colored grains. 
Such are the edifices most generally scen on the heads of the 
men. 

The women prefer to divide their hair in little tufts of the 
size of a cherry, in wreathis, in twists, the ends of which form 
dezigns in rehef. and in cork-screws, worn the length of the 
face. A few, more simple and perhaps piettier, let theic 
long hair hang down the back, in the English style, and 
others wear 1t cut over the forehead in a fringe, hhe the 
Fiench. Generally they wear on these wigs a greasy putty, 
made of 1ed clay or of glossy ‘‘ukola,” a 1ed substance ex- 
tincted from sandal-wood, so that these elegant persons look 
as if their heads were dressed with tiles. 

Tt must not be supposed that this luxury of omamentation 
is confined to the hair of the natives. What aie ears for if 
not to pass pins of piecious wood thiough, also copper rings, 
cbarms of plaited maize, whieh diaw them forwaid, or little 
gourds which do for snuff-boxes, and to such an extent that 
the distended lobes of tliese appendages fal] sometimes to the 
shoulders of their owners? 

After all, the African savages have no pockets, and how 
conld they have any? ‘This gives 1ise to the necessity of 
placing where they can their knives, pipes, and other eus- 
tomary objects. As for the neck, arms, wrists, legs, and 
ankles, these various parts of the body are undoubtedly des- 
tined to cuny the copper and brass bracelets, the horns eut 
off and decorated with bright buttons, the rows of red pearls, 
called same-sames or ‘ talakas,” and which were very fash- 
jonable. Besides, with these jewels, worn in profusion, the 
wealthy people of the place looked like traveling shrines, 

Again, if nature gave the natives tecth, was it not that 
they could pull out the wpper and lower ineisors, file them in 
points, and curve them m sharp fangs hhe the fangs of a rat- 
tle-snake? If she has placed nails at the end of the fingers, 
is it not thal they may grow so immoderately that the nse of 
the hand is rendered almost impossible? If the skin, black 
or brown, covers the human frame, 1g it not so as to zelia it 
by “teinmbos” or tattooings representing trees, bide, eres 
centr, full waane an wartime Vewan ae aehtal Joa ‘~ostone 
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“tnuttoomg, done by fathers, is practiced by means of a blue 
matter introduced into the incisions, and is ‘stereotyped ” 
point by pomt on the bodics of the cluldren, thus estabhsh- 
sing to what tribe or to what family they belong. ‘The coxt- 
of-aims must be engraved on the breast, when it cannot be 
painted on the panel of a carriage. 

Such are the native fashions in ornament. In regard to 
garments properly so called, they are summed up very easily; 
for the men, an apron of antelope leather, reaching to the 
knees, or perhaps a petticoat of a straw material of biilhant 
colors; for the women, w belt of pearls, supporting at the 
hips a green petticoat, embroidered in silk, ornamented with 
glass beads or coury; sometimes they wear garments made of 
**lambba,” a straw inaterial, blue, black, and yellow, which 
is much prized by the natives of Zanzibar. 

These, of course, are the negroes of the best families. The 
others, merchants and slaves, are seldom clothed. The 
women generally act as porters, and reach the market with 
enormous baskets on their back, which they hold by means 
of a leathern strap passed over the forehead. Then, their 
places being taken, and the merchandise unpacked, they 
squat in their empty baskets, 

The astonishing fertility of the country canses the chaice 
alimentary products to be bronght to this ‘lakoni.” There 
were quantities of the rice which returns a lndred per cent., 
of the inaize, which, in three crops in eight months, produces 
two hundred per cent., the sesammm, the pepper of Ouroua, 
stronger than the Cayenne, allspice, tapioca, sorghum, nut- 
niegs, salt, and palm-oil. 

Hundreds of gouts were gathered there, hogs, sheep with- 
out wool, evidently of Tartar origin, qnantities of ponltry and 
fish. Specimens of pottery, very gracefully turned, attracted 
the eyes by their violent colors. 

Various drinks which the little natives eried about in a 
squeaking voiee, enticed the nnwary, in the form of plantain 
wine, “pombe,” a hquorin great demand, “malofou,” sweet 
beer, made fiom the fruit of the banana-tree, and mead, a 
limpid mixture of honey and water fermented with malt. 

But what made the Kazonnde market still more curious, 
was the commerce in stiffs and ivory. 

In the line of stuffs, one might count by thousands of 
“ohoukia- ? oe armfal ‘le  Menoeani ? nibleached calico, 
come frac Adan ub Ma adie tie, the‘ humahi, Ba blue 
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gingham, tlirty-four inches wide, the “sohar,” a stuff in 
blue and white squaies, with a red border, mxed with small 
blue stripes. Itis cheaper than the ‘ diouls,” a silk from 
Surat, with a green, ied or yellow ground, which is worth 
from seventy to eighty dollars for a renmant of three yards, 
when woven with gold, 

As for ivory, it was brought from all parts of Central Africa, 
being destined for Khartoum, Zanzibar, or Natal. A large 
number of merchants are employed solely in this braneh of 
Afiican commerce. 

Imagine how many elephants are killed to furnish the five 
hundred thonsand kilogrammes of ivory, which are annually 
exported to European markets, and prineipally to the Enghsh! 
The western coast of Africa alone produces one hundred and 
forty tons of this precious substance The average werght 1s 
twenty-eight pounds for a pair of clephant’s tusks, which, m 
1874, were valued as high as fifteen hundred fianes; but there 
are some that weig) one hundredvund seventy-five pounds, and 
at the Kazounde market, admuers would have found some ad- 
mirable ones. They were of un opaque ivory, translucid. soft 
under the tool, and witha biown rind, preserving ts white- 
nes3 and not growing yellow with time like the ivones of 
other provinces. 

And, now, how are these rarious business affairs regulated 
between buyers and sellers? What is the eunent com? As 
we have suid, for the Afiican traders this money is the slave, 

The native pays in glass beads of Venetian manufacture, 
called ‘‘cautchoeolos,” when they are of a lime white; ‘* bou- 
boulous,” when they are black; ‘ sikounderetches,” when 
they are red. These beads o1 pearls, strung in ten rows or 
** khetes,” going twice around the neck, make the *‘ foundo,” 
Which 1s of great value. The usual smeasure of the beads is 
the **frasilah,” which weighs seventy pounds. Livingstone, 
Cameron, and Stanley were always careful to be abundantly 
provided with this money. 

In default of glass beads, the “pice.” a Zanzibar piece, 
worth four centimes, and the © vrouncouas,” shells peeuhar 
to the eastern coasts, are current im the markets of the Afi 
can continent. As for the cannibal tribes, they attach a cer- 
tain value to the teeth of the human jaw, and at the 
“lakoni,” these chaplets were to be seen on the necks of 
natives, W ' { these 
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Such, then, was the appearance of the great market. To- 
ward the middle of the day the gayety reached a climax; tho 
noise became deafening. The fury of the neglected venders, 
und the anger of the oveichaiged customers, were beyond de- 
scription. ‘Thenee frequent quarrels, and, as we know, few 
guardians of the peace to quell the fray in this howling crowd. 

Toward the middle of the day, Alvez gave orders to bong 
the slaves, whom he wished to sell, to the square. ‘The crowd 
was thus increased by two thousand unfortunate beings of all 
ages, Whom the trader had kept in pens for several months. 
This “ stock” was not in a bad condition. Long rest and 
sufficient food had improved these slaves so as to Jook to ad- 
vantage at the “Jakoni.” As for the last arrivals, they could 
not stand any comparison with then), and, after a month in 
the pens, Alvez could certainly have sold them with more profit. 
The demands, however, from the eastern coast, were so great 
that he decided to expose and sell them as they were. 

This was a misfortune for Tom and his three companions. 
The dryers pushed them into the crowd that invaded the 
‘‘tehitoka.” They were strongly chained, and their glances 
told what horror, what fury and shame overwhelmed them, 

‘* Mr. Dick is not there,” Bat said, after some time, during 
which he had searched the vast plain with his eyes, 

‘‘No,” replied Acteon, “they will not put him up for 
sale.” 

‘He will be killed, if he is not already,” added the old 
black. ‘‘ As for us, we have but one bope left, which 1s, that 
the same trader will buy us all. It ronld be a great consola- 
tion not to be separated.” 

** Ah! to hnow that you are far away from me, working 
hke a slave, my poor, old fathei! cried Bat, sobbing aloud. 

“No,” said Tom. ‘No; they will not separate us, and 
perhaps we might——” 

«Tf Hercules were here!” cried Austin, 

But the giant had not reappeared. Since the news sent to 
Dick Sand, they had heard no one mention cither Hercules 
or Dingo, Should they envy him his fate? Why, yes; for if 
Hercules were dead, he was saved from the chains of slavery! 

Meanwhile, the sale had commenced. Alvcz’s agents 
marched the various lots of men, women and children through 
the crowd, without caring if they separated mothers from 
their infwit-, Wey we meee] the-e bongs “ unfortunates,” 
who wele treated onty a3 domestic numa? A 
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Tom and his companions were thus led from buyers to 
buyers. An agent walked before them naming the price ad- 
judged to their lot. Arab or mongrel brokers, from the een- 
tral provinces, came to examine them. ‘They did not discover 
in them the traits peculiar to the African race, these traits 
being modified in America after the second generation. But 
these vigorous and intelligent negroes, so very different froin 
the blacks brought from the banks of the Zambeze or the 
Loualaba, were all the more valuable. They felt them, 
turned them, and looked at their tecth. Horse-dealers thus 
examine the animals they wish to buy. Then they threw a 
stick to a distance, made them run and pick it up, and thus 
observed their gait, 

This was the method employed for all, and all were sub- 
mitted to these humiliating trials. Do not believe that these 
people are completely indifferent to this treatment! No, 
excepting the children, who cannot comprehend thie state of 
degradation to which they are reduced, all, men or women, 
were ashamed. 


Besides, they were not spared injuries and blows. Coim- 
bra, half drunk, and <Alvez’s agents, treated them with 
extreme brutality, and from their new masters, who had just 
paid for them in ivory stuffs and beads, they would receive 
no better treatment. Violently separated, a mother from 
her child, a husband from his wife, a brother from a sister, 
they weie not allowed a last caress nor a last kiss, and on the 
*©Jukoni” they saw each other for the last time, 


Tn fact, the demands of the trade exacted that the slaves 
should be sent in differentsdirections, according to their sex. 
The traders who buy the men do not buy women. The Jat- 
ter, in virtue of polygamy, which 1s legal among the Mussnl- 
men, are sent to the Arabic counties, where they are 
exchanged for ivory. ‘The men, being destined to the hard- 
est labor, go to the factomes of the two coasts, and are 
exported either to the Spanish colomies or to the markets of 
Muscat and Madagascar, ‘T'lus sorting leads to heurt-break- 
ing scenes between those whom the agents separate, and who 
will die without ever seeing cach other agam. 


The four companions in turn submitted to the common 
fate. Tut, to tell the truth, they did not fear this event. It 
was better far than, ta lp avant or Intaa clara palanw There, 
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trary, af sent to the interior, they might 1enounce all hope of 
evel 1egaining their liberty. 

it happened as they wished. ‘They even had the almost 
nunboped for consolation of not being separated. ‘They were 
in brisk demand, being wanted by several tiaders. Alvez 
clapped his hands. ‘he prices rose. It was strange to see 
these slaves of unknown value im the Kazounde market, and 
Alvez had taken good care to conceal where they came from. 
Tom and his friends, not speaking the language of the coun- 
try, could not protest. 

Their master was a rich Arab trader, who in a few days 
would send them to Lake Tanganyika, the great thoroughfare 
for slaves; then, from that point, toward the factories of 
Zanzibar, 

Wonld they ever reach there, through the most unhealthy 
and the most dangeious countries of Central Afmea? Fifteen 
hundred miles to march under these conditions, 1 the midst 
of frequent wars, 1aised and carried on between chiefs, in a 
murderous climate. Was old Tom strong enongh to support 
such misery? Would he not fall on the road like old Nan? 
But the poor men were not separated, Tho chain that held 
them all was lighter to carry. The Arab trader would eyi- 
dently take care of merchandise which promised hint a largo 
profit in the Zanzibar market. 

Tom, Bat, Acteon and Austin then left the place. ‘They 
saw and heaid nothing of the scene which was to end the 
great ‘‘lakoni” of Kazounde, 


CITAPTER® XT, 
THE KING OF KAZOUNDE IS OFFERED A PUNCH. 


Tr was four o'clock in the afternoon when a loud noise of 
drums, cymbals and other instruments of Afmean origin re- 
sounded at the end of the principal street, In all corners of 
the market-place the animation was redoubled, Tlalf a day 
of eres and wresthng had neither weakened the yorees nor 
broken the limbs of these abominable traders. A large num- 
ber of slaves still remained to be sold. The traders disputed 
over the lots with an ardor of which the London Exchango 
would give but an imperfect idea, even on a day when stocks 
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All busimess was stopped, and the eriers took their breath 
as soon as the discordant concert commenced. 

The King of Kazounde, Mom Loungga, had come to 
honor the great ‘lakoni” with a visit. A numerous train of 
women, officeis, soldiers and slaves followed him. Alvez and 
some other traders went to meet him, and naturally exagger- 
ated the attention which this crowned brute particularly en- 
joyed. 

Moini Loungga was carried in an old palanquin, and de- 
scended. not without the aid of a dozen arms, in the center 
of the large sqnare. 

This king was fifty veare old, but he looked eighty. Imagine 
v frightful monkey who had reached extreme old age; on his 
head a soit of crown, ornamented with leopard’s claws, dyed 
red. and enlarged by tufts of whitish hair; this was the crown 
of the sovereigns of Kazounde. Fiom his waist lung two 
petticoats made of leather. embroidered with pearls, and harder 
than a blacksmuth’s apron. Ife had on his breast a qnantity 
of tattooing which bore witness to the ancient nobility of the 
king; and, to believe him, the genealogy of Moim Loungga 
was lost in the night of time. On the ankles, wrists and arms 
of his majesty, bracelets of leather were 1olled, and he wore 
a par of domestic shoes with yellow tops, which Alyez had 
presented him with about twenty years before. 

Ilis majesty earned in lis Jeft band a large stick with a 
plated knob, and in his right a small broom to drive away 
fhes, the handle of which was enriched with pearls. 

Over his head was carried one of those old patched um- 
Drellas, which seemed to have been cut out of a harlequin’s 
dregs, 

On the monarch’s neck and on his nose were the magnify- 
ing glass and the spectacles which had caused Cousin Bene- 
dict so much trouble, They had been hidden m Bat’s 
pocket. 

Such 13 the portrut of his negro majesty, who made the 
countiy tremble in a cincumference of a hundred mies. 

Monu Lounges, from the facet of ocenpying a throne, pre- 
tended to be of celestial ongin, and had any of dis subjects 
donbted the fact, he wonld have sent them into another world 
to di-cover it. He said that, being of a divine essence, he 
was not subject to temestral laws. If he ate, at was beeause 
he wished to do soy if he drank. at was because it gave Inm 
pleasire sare. «His 
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ministers and his officers, all incurable drunkards, would hare 
passed before him for sober men 

The court was alcoholized to the last chief, and incessantly 
imbibed strong beer, cider, and, above all, a certain diink 
which Alvyez furnished in profusion. 

Moini Loungga counted in his harem wives of all ages and 
of all kinds. ‘Che larger part of them accompanied him in 
this visit to the ‘‘lakom.” 


Moini, the first, according to date, was a vixen of forty 
years, of royal blood, like her colleagues. She wore a bright 
tartan, a straw petticoat embioidered with pearls, and neck- 
Jaces wherever she could put them. Her hair was dressed so 
as to make an enormous framework on her little head. She 
was, in fact, a monster. 


The other wives, who were cither the cousins or the sisters 
of the king, were less richly dressed, but much younger. 
They walked behind her, ready to fulfil, at a sign fiom their 
master, their duties as human furniture. ‘These unfortunate 
beings were really nothing clse. If the king wished to sit 
down, two of these women bent toward the earth and served 
him fora chair, while his feet rested on the bodies of some 
others, as if on an ebony carpet. 

In Moini Loungga’s suite came his officers, his captains, 
and his magicians. 

A remarkable thing about these savages, who staggered like 
their master, was that each Jacked a part of his body—one 
an ear, another an cye, this one the nose, that one the hand. 
Not one was whole. That is because they apply only two 
kinds of punishment in Kazonnde—mutilation or dcath—all 
at the caprice of the king. For the least fanlt, some ampu- 
tation, and the most cruelly punished are those whose curs 
are ent off, because they can no longer wear mngs in their 
cars, 

The captains of the kilolos, governors of districts, heredi- 
tary or named for four years, wore hats of zebra skin and red 
yests for their whole uniform. Their hands brandished long 
palm canes, steeped at one end with charmed drugs. 

As to the soldiers, they had for offensive and defensive 
weapons, bows, of which the wood, twined with the cord, was 
ornamented with fringes; knives whetted with a serpent’s 
tongua; broad and Jong lances: shields of palm wood, deco- 
rated in aiabeeque sivk. fos what there was of oe 
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properly so called, 16 cost Ins majesty's treasury absolutely 
nothing, 

Finally, the king’s cortege comprised, in the last place, the 
court magicians and the instrumentahets. 

The sorcerers, the *‘mganngas,” are the doctors of tle 
country. ‘These savages attach an absolute faith to divinatory 
services, to incantations, to the fetiches, clay figures stained 
with white and red, representing fantastic animals or figures 
of men and women cut out of whole wood. For the “rest, 
those magicians were not less mutilated than the other court- 
jers, and doubtless the monarch paid them m this way for the 
cures that did not succeed. 

The instrumentalists, men or women, made sharp rattles 
whizz, noisy drums sound or shudder under small sticks ter- 
minated by a caoutchouc ball, ‘‘ marimehas,” kinds of dul- 
cimers formed of two rows of gourds of various dimensions— 
the whole very deafening for any one who does not possess a 
pair of African ears. 

Above this crowd, which composed the royal cortege, waved 
some flags and standards, then at the ends of spears the 
bleached skulls of the rival chiefs whom Moini Loungga had 
vanquished. 

When the king had quitted his palanquin, acclamations 
burst forth from all sides. The soldiers of the caravan dis- 
charged their old guns, the low detonations of which were but 
little londer than the yociferations of the crowd. ‘The over- 
seers, after rubbing their black noses with cinnabar_ powder, 
which they carried ina sack, bowed to the ground. Then 
Alvez, advancing in his turn, handed the king a supply of 
fresh tobacco—“ soothing herb,” as they call it in the country. 
Moini Loungga had great need of being soothed, for he was, 
they did not know why, in a very bad humor, 

At the same time Alvyez, Coimbra, Ibn IIamis, and the Arab 
traders, or mongrels, came to pay their court to the poweiful 
sovereign of Kazounde. ‘* Marhaba," said the Arabs, which 
is their word of welcome m the language of Central Africa. 
Others clapped their hands and bowed to the ground. Some 
daubed themselves with mud, and gave signs ‘of the grealest 
servility to this hideons majesty. 

Moini Lounges hardly looked at all these people, and walked, 
keepmg his hhmbs part as as af the ground were rolling and 
pitching 1% Be Ute vanes at ne wettiae be qolled in 
thie midy Vice : phat he 
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might take a notion to apportion some of the prisoners to 
himself, the latter would no Iess dread falling into the power 
of such a brute. 

Negoio had not left Alvez for a moment, and in his com- 
pany ‘presented his homage to the king. Both conversed in 
the native lingnage, if, however, that word ‘ converse ” can 
be used of a conversation in which Mom Loungga only took 
part by monosyllables that hardly found a passage through his 
drunken lips. And still, did he not ask his friend, Alvez, to 
renew his supply of brandy just exhansted by large libations? 

“ King Loungga is welcome to the mmket of Kazounde,” 
said the trader. 

“Tam thirsty,” replicd the monarch. 

“Te will take his part in the business of the great ‘la- 
koni,’” added Alvez, 

Drink!” replicd Moini Loungga. 

«My friend Negoro is happy to see the King of Kazonnde 
again, after such a long absence.” 

"« Demk!" repeated the drnnkar ad, whose whole person gave 
forth a disgusting odor of alcohol. 

** Well, some ‘pombe!’ some mead!” exclaimed Jose-Antonio 
Alvez, like a man who well knew what Moini Loungga 
wanted, 

«No, no!” replied the king; ‘‘ my friend Alvez’s brandy, 
ani for each dro) of his fire-water I shall give him-——” 

**A drop of blood from a white man?’ exclaimed Negoro, 
after making a sign to Alves, which the latter undei stood 
ani] approve 

“A white man! Put a white man to death!” repeated 
Moini Loungga, whose ferocious Instincts were aroused by 
th Portuguese’s proposition. 

‘One of Alvez’s agents has been killed by this white man,” 
retrined Negoro. 

“Yes, my agent, ILarris,” replicd the trader, ‘“‘and his 
death must be avenged!’ 

“Sond that white man to King Massongo, on the Upper 
Zrire, among the Assonas. They will cut him in pieces. 
They will oat him alive, They have not forgotten the taste 
of humun flesh!” exclaimed Moini Loungga. 

He was, in fact, the king of a tribe “of man-eaters, that 
Massongo. It is only too trne that in certain provinces of 
Central Se a ide ap lois ek pce Utah haachail| aM epenty practiced. — Liy- 
ingstone,-.« ; rh eas a Teasel?? On the Jorders 
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of the Loualaba the Manyemas not only eat the men killed in 
the wars, but they buy slaves to deyour them, saying that 
‘human flesh is Bially salted, and needs little seasoning.” 
Those cannibals Cameron has found again among the Moene 
Bongga, where they only feast on dead bodies after steeping 
them for several days in a ruining stream, Stanley has also 
encountered those customs of cannibalism among the inhab- 
itantsof the Ounkonson. Cannibalism is evidently well spread 
among the tribes of the center. 

But, cruel as was the kind of death proposed by the king 
for Dick Sand, it did not suit Negoro, who did not care to 
give up his victim. 

“It was here,” said he, ‘‘that the white man killed our 
comrade Harris.” 

‘Tt is here that he ought to dic!” added Alvez. 

‘“Where you please, Alvez,” replicd Moini Loungga; ‘ but 
a drop of fire-water for a drop of blood!” 

*‘Yes,” replied the trader, ‘‘fire-water, and yon will see 
that 1t well merits that name! We shall make it blaze, this 
water! Jose-Autonio Alvez will offer a punch to the King 
Moini Loungga.” 

The drunkard shook his friend Alvez’s hands. Ile could 
not contain his joy. THis wives, lis courtiers shared his ee- 
stasy. ‘They had never seen brandy blaze, and doubtless they 
counted on dunking it all blazing. Then, after the thirst 
for alcohol, the thirst for blood, so imperious umong these 
savages, would le satisfied also. 

Poor Dick Sand! What a hormble punishment awaited 
him When we think of the tertble or grotesque effects of 
intoxication im civilized countnes, we understand how far it 
can urge barbarous beings. 

We will readily believe that the thought of torturing a 
white could displease none of the natives, neither Jose-An- 
tonio Alves, a negro like themselves, nor Coimbra, a inongre! 
of black blood, nor Negoro either, animated with a ferocious 
hatred against the whites 

The evening had come, an evening without twilight, that 
was going to make day change to night almost ut once, a 
propitious hour for the blazing of the brandy. 

It was truly a triumphant idea of Alvez’s, to offer a punch 


to this negro majesty, and to make him love brandy under a 
new form Mariya Tania Veacrany fa Gavel tied Graownator did 
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ing, it would tickle more agreeably the blunted papillas of 
his tongue. 

The evening’s programme tlien comprised a punch first, a 
punishment afterwards. 

Dick Sand, closely shut up in his dark prison, wonld only 
come out to go to his death. The other slaves, sold or not, 
had been put back in the barracks, ‘here only remained at 
the ‘“tchitoka” the traders, the overseers and the soldiers 
ready to take their part of the punch, if the king and his 
court allowed them, 

Jose-Antonio Alvez, advised by Negoro, did the thing well. 
They brought a vast copper basin, capable of containing at 
least two hundred pints, which was placed in the middle of 
the great place. Barrels holding alcohol of inferior quality, 
but well refined, were emptied into the basin. They spaced 
neither the cinnamon, nor the allspice, nor any of the ingre- 
dients that might improve this punch for savages. 

All had made a circle around the king. Moini Loungga 
advanced staggering to the basin. One would say that this 
vat of brandy fascinated him, and that he was going to thiow 
himself into 1. 

Alyez generously held him back and puta lighted match 
into his hand. 

“Fire!” cried he with a cunning grimace of satisfaction. 

*‘Fire!” replied Moin: Loungga lashing the liquid with the 
end of the match. 

What a flare and what an effect, when the bluish flames 
played on the surface of the basin. Alvez, donbtless to render 
that alcohol still sharper, had mingled with it a few handfuls 
of sea salt. The assistants’ faces were then given that spec- 
tial lividness that the imagination aseribes to phantoms. 

Those negroes, drunk in advance, began to cry out, to ges- 
ticulate, and, taking each other by the band, formed an im- 
mense circle around the King of Kazounde. 

Alyez, furnished with an enormous metal spoon, stirred 
the liquid, which threw a great white glare over those delirious 
monkeys. 

Moini Loungga advanced. IIc seized the spoon from the 
trader's hands, plunged it into the basin, then, drawing it 
out full of punch in flames, he brought 1t to his lips. 

What a cry the King of Kazounde then gaye! 

An actef joditite ous cenalu det ack just tidkent spince, 
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The king had taken fire like a petroleum bonhon, This fhe 
developed Jittle heat, but it devomed none the less. 

At this spectacle the natives’ dance was suddenly stopped. 

One of Moim Loungga’s ministers threw himself on his eoy- 
ercign to extinguish him; but, not less alcoholized than his 
master, he took fire in his turn. 

In this way, Mom: Loungga’s whole court was in peri] of 
burning up. 

Alvez and Negoro did not know how to help his majesty. 
The women, frightened, had taken flight. As to Coimbra, 
he took his departure rapidly, well knowing his inflammable 
nature. 

The king and the minister, who had fallen on the ground, 
were burning up, a prey to frightfnl snfferings. 

In bodies so thoronghly alcoholized, combustion only pio- 
duces a hight and bluish flame, that water cannot extingnish. 
Even stifled outside, it would still continue to burn inwardly. 
When hquor bas penetrated all the tissnes, there exisis no 
means of arresting the combustion. 

A few minutes after, Moimi Loungga and his minister had 
succumbed, but they still burned. Soon, in the place where 
they had fallen, there was nothing Jeft Lut a few hight coals, 
one or two pieces of the vertebral column, fingers, toes, that 
the fire does not consume, in eases of spontaneous combus- 
tion, but which it covers with an infections and penetrating 
soot. 

It was all that was left of the King of Kazounde and of 
his minister. 


COUN EVE iis 
A KO Velo, BUR IA Tas 


Tne next day, May 29th, the city of Kazonnde presented a 
strange aspect. The natives, terrified, kept themselves shut 
up in their huts. They had never seen a king, who said he 
was of divine essence, nor a simple minister, die of this hori- 
ble death. They had already burned some of thei fellow 
beings, and the oldest could not forget certain culinary 
preparations relating to cannibalism. 

YI hev Linow flan daw tha iwnaimavatian af a hung hody 
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minister had burnt all alone! That scemed to them, and in- 
deed onght to seem to them, inexplicable. 

Jose-Antonio Alves kept still in his house. He might fear 
that he would be held responsible for the aceideni. “Negoro 
had informed him of what had passed, warning him to take 
care of himself. To charge him with Moini Loungga’s death 
might be a bad affair, from which he might uot be able to 
extricate himself withont damage. 

But Negoro had a good idex. By his means Alvez spread 
the report that the death of Kazounde’s sovereign was super- 
natural; that the great Manitou only reserved 1 for lis elect. 
The natives, so inelined to superstition, accepted this lie. 
The fire that came out of the bodies of the king and his min- 
ister became a sacred fire. They had nothing to do but honor 
Moini Loungga by obsequies worthy of a man cloyated to the 
rank of the gods. 

hese obseqmies, with all the ceremonial conneeted with 
them among the African tribes, was an occasion offered to 
Negoro to make Dick Sand play a part. What this death of 
Moimi Loungga was going to cost in blood, would be believed 
with difficulty, if the Central Afnea travelers, Lieutenant 
Cameron among others, had not related facts that cannot be 
doubted. 

The King of Kazounde’s natural heir was the Queen Moini. 
In proceeding without delay with the funeral ceremonies she 
acted with sovereign authority, and could thus distance the 
coinpetitors, among others that King of the Oukonson, who 
t-nded to encroach npon the rights of Kazounde’s sovoreigns. 
Besides, Moini, even by becoming queen, avoided the ernel 
fate reserved for the other wives of the deceased; at the same 
time she would get md of the youngest ones, of whom she, 
fi1st in date, had necessarnly to complain. T's result would 
particularly snit the ferocions temperament of that vixen. 
So she had it annonneed, with deer’s horns and other instru- 
ments, that the obsequies of the defunct king would take place 
the next evening with all the usnal ceremony. 

No protestation was made, neither at court nor from the 
natives. Alvez and the other traders had nothing to fear from 
the accession of this Queen Moini. With a few presents, ¢ 
few flattering remarks, they would easily subject her to their 
influence. ‘Chus the royal heritage was transmitted without 
difficulty. There was terror only in the harem, and net 


without reucuit. 
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The preparatory labors for the funeral were commenced 
the same sige At the end of the principal street of Ka- 
zounde flowed a deep and rapid stream, an afiluent of the 
Coango. The question was to turn this stream aside, so as 
to leave its bed dry. It was in that bed that the royal grave 
must be dug. After the burial the stream would be restored 
to its natural channel, 

The natives were busily employed in constructing a dam, 
that forced the stream to make a provisional bed acioss the 
plain of Kazounde. At the last tableau of this fuueral ccie- 
mony the barricade would be broken, and the torrent would 
take its old bed again 

Negoro intended Dick Sand to complete the number of 
Victrms sacrificed on the king’s tomb. He had been a witness 
of the vonng novice’s irresistible movement of anger, when 
Harris had acquainted him with the death of Mrs. Weldon 
and little Jack. 

Negoro, cowardly rascal, had not exposed himself to the 
same fate as his accomplice. But now, before a prisoner 
firmly fastened by the fect and hands, he supposed he had 
nothing to fear, and resolved to pay him a visit. Negoro was 
one of those miserable wretches who are not satisfied with 
torturing their victims; they must also enjoy their sufterings. 

Towaid the middle of the day, then, he :epaired to the 
barrack where Dick Sand was guarded, in sight of an over- 
seer, ‘There, closely bound, was lying the young novice, al- 
most entirely deprived of food for twenty-four hours, weak- 
ened by past misery, tortured by those bands that entered 
into his flesh; hardly able to turn himself, he was waiting for 
Stas no matter how cruel if might be, as a limit to somany 
evils, 

TIowever, at the sight of Negoro he shuddered from head 
to foot. Ife made an instinctive effort to break the bands 
that prevented him from throwing himself ou that miserable 
man ind having revenge. 

ut Mereules himself would not sueceed in bieaking them, 
{Te understood that it was another hind of contest that was 
going to take place between the two, and arming himself with 
calmness, Dick Sand compelled himself to look Negoro right 
in the face, and decided not to honor iim with a reply, ne 
matter what he might say. 

AO] Wo) NOON ae EK Pee Se UTR 
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to Iet him know how IJ regiet, for his sake, that he does not 
cominand here any longer, as he commanded on board the 
Sonim. } 

And, seeing that Dick Sand did not reply: 

“What, captain, do you no longer recognize your old cook? 
Ife comes, however, to take your orders, and to ask you what 
he ought to serve for your breakfast.” 

At the same time Negoro brutally kicked the young novice, 
who was lying on the ground. 

** Besides,” added he, ‘I should have another question to 
address to you, my young captain. Conld you yet eaplain to 
me, how, wishing to land on the American coast, you haye 
ended by arriving in Angola, where you are?” 

Certainly, Dick Sand had no more need of the Portuguese’s 
words to understand what he had truly divined, when he 
knew at last that the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s” confpass must have been 
made false by this traitor. But Negoro’s question was an 
ayowal. Still he only rephed by a contemptuous silence. 

“You will acknowledge, captain,” continued Negoro, 
“that it was fortunate for yon that there was a seaman on 
board—a real one, at that. Creat God, where wonld we be 
without him? Instead of peiishing on some breaker, where 
the tempest would have thrown you, you have arnved, thanks 
to him, in a friendly port, and if it is to any one that you 
owe being at last in a safe place, 4t is to that seaman whom 
you have wronged in despising, my yonng master!” 

Speaking thus, Negoro, whose apparent calmness was only 
the result of an immense effort, had brought his form near 
Dick Sand. His face, suddenly become ferocious, tonched 
him so closely that one would believe that he was going to 
devour him. This rascal could no Jonger contain his fury. 

** Every dog has his day!’ he exelaimed, in the paroxysm 
of fury excited in him by his victim’s calmness. ‘To-day I 
am eaptain, Lam master! Your life is m my hands!” 

‘©Take it,” Sand replied, without emotion. ‘But, know 
there 1s in heaven a God, avenger of all crimes, and your pun- 
ishment is not distant!” f 

“Tf God occupies himself with human beings, there 1s only 
time for Him to take care of yon!’ 

‘“‘T am 1eady to appear before the Supreme Judge,” replied 
Dick Sand, coldly, *‘and death will not make me afraid.” 

“We shal] see ahont thal!” howled Negoro, ‘* You count 
on help «f some bkoud, Juthipe—help at Kazounde, where 
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Alvez and J are all powerful! You are a fool! You say to 
yourself, perhaps, that your companions are still there, that 
old Tom and the others. Undeceive yourself. It is a long 
time since they were sold and sent to Zanzibai—too fortunate 
if they do not die of fatigue on the way!” 

“©God has a thousand ways of doing justice,” replied Dick 
Sand. ‘The smallest instrument 13s sufficient for him. 
Hercules 1s free.” 

‘*Hereules!” exclaimed Negoro, stnking the ground with 
his foot; ‘‘he perished long ago under the lions’ and pan- 
thers’ teeth. I regret only one thing, that is that those 
ferocious beasts should haye forestalled my vengeance!” 

“If Hereules is dead,” replied Dick Sand, ‘‘ Dingo 1s 
alive. <A dog like that, Negoro, is more than enough to take 
revenge on aman of your kind. I know yor well, Negoro; 
yon are not brave. Dingo will seek for you; it will know 
1ow to find yon again. Some day you will dio under 
his teeth!” 

** Miserable boy!’ exclaimed the Portuguese, exasperated. 
‘** Miserable boy! Dingo died from a ball that 1 fired at it. 
It is dead, hke Mys. Weldon and her son; cead, as all the 
survivors of the ‘ Piigrim’ shall dic!” 

*¢ And as you yourself shall die before long,” rephed Dick 
Sand, whose tranquil look made the Portuguese grow pale, 

Negoro, beside himself, was on the point of passing from 
words to deeds, and strangling his nnuimed prisoner with lus 
hands. Already he had sprung upon him, and was shaking 
him with fury, when a sudden reflection stopped lim. Ile 
remembered that he was going to kill his victim, that all 
would be over, and that this would epare lum the twenty-four 
hours of torture he intended for him. He then stood np, 
suid a few words to the overseer, standing impassive, com- 
manded him to watch closely over the prisoner, and went out 
of the barrack. 

Instead of casting him down, this scene had restored all 
Dick Sand’s moral foree. Tis physical energy underwent a 
happy reaction, and at the same time regained tlie mastery, 
In bending over him in his rage, had Negoro shiglitly loosened 
the bands that til] then had rendered all movement impossi- 
ble? It was probable, for Dick Sand thonght that his mem- 
bers had more play than before the arrival of lus cxcentioner. 
The youn ab per- 
haps it VW. ee um too 
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much effort. Gnarded as he was, ina prison firmly shut, that 
wonld doubtless be only a torture—only a suffering less; but 
it was such a moment im life when the smallest good is in- 
valnable, 

Certainly, Dick Sand hoped for nothing. No human sue- 
eo. could come to him except from outside, and whence could 
it come to him? He was then resigned. To tell the truth, 
he no longe: cared to live. Ife thought of all those who had 
met death before him, and he only aspired to join them. 
Negoro had just repeated what Hairs had told jim: “ Mis. 
Weldon and httle Jack had suecumbed.’ It was, indeed, 
only too probable that Hercules, exposed to so many dangers, 
mutst have perished also, and from a crucl death. ‘om and 
his companions were ata distance, forever lost to him—Dick 
Sand ought to believe it. To hope for anything but the end 
of his tronbles, by a death that could not be more ternble 
than his life, would be signal folly. He then prepared to die, 
above all throwing himself upon Cod, and asking courage 
fiom him to go on to the end without giving way, But 
thonghts of God are good and noble thoughts! It 1s not in 
vai that one lifts his son] to Him who ean do all, and, when 
Dick Sand had offered his whole sacrifice, he found that, if 
one could penetrate to the bottom of his heart, he might per- 
haps discover there a last ray of hope—that glimmer which a 
breath fiom on high can change, in spite of all probabilities, 
into dazzling light. 

The hours passed away. Night came. The rays of light, 
that penetrated through the thatch of the barrack, gradually 
disappeared. he last noises of the ‘‘ tehitoka,” which, dur- 
ing that day had been very silent, after the frightful uproar 
of the night before—those last noises died out. Darkness be- 
“ume yery profound in the interior of tho narrow prison. 
Soon all reposed in the city of Kazounde. 

Dick Sund fell into a restoring sleep, that lasted two hours. 
After that he awoke, still stronger. Lie succeeded in freeing 
one of Ins ums from then beands—it was already a little ro- 
dueed—and it was a delight for him to be able to extend it 
and draw it back at wil. 

The night must be half over. The overscer slept with 
heavy sleep, due to a bottle of brandy, the neck of which was 
still held in his shut hand. ‘The savage had emptied it to the 
Jast dro Pree sul ass bee was tu take presossion of 
his jailer’s susjmoue, Wael noght Ve of great use to”bim in 
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case of escape; but at that moment he thought he heard a 
slight scratching at the lower part of the door of the bar- 
rack. Helping himself with his arms, he suececded in crawl- 
ing as far as the door-sill without wakening the overseer. 

Dick Sand was not mistaken. The seratching continned, 
and in a more distinct manner, Itscemed that fiom the ont- 
side some one was digging the earth under the door, Was it 
an anima}? Was iv aman? 

**Hereules! If it were Heicules!” the young novice said 
to himself. 

His eyes were fixed on his guard; he was motionless, and 
under the influence of a leaden sleep. Dick Sand, bringing 
his lips to the door-sill, thonght he might msk murmuring 
Hercules’s name. A moan, like a low and plaintive bark, 
replied to him. 

““Tt 1s not Ierenles,” said Dick to himself, ‘‘ but it 1s 
Dingo It has scented me as far as this barrack. Should he 
bring me another word fiom I[ercules? But if Dingo 1s not 
dead, Negoro has hed, and perhaps “e 

At that moment a paw passed under the door. Dick Sand 
scized it, and iccogiized Dingo’s paw. But, if 1t had a let- 
ter, that letter conld only be attached to its neck. What to 
do? Was it possible to inake that hole large enongh for 
Dingo to put im its head? At all events, he must try it. 

But haidly had Dick Sand begun to dig the soil with lus 
nails, than barks that were not Dingo’s sounded over the 
place. The faithful animal had just been scented by the 
native dogs, and dunhtless could do nothing more than take 
to flight. Some detonatious burst forth. The overseer half 
awoke. Dick Sand, no longer able to think of escaping, be- 
cause the alarm was given, must then roll imself up again 
in Ins corner, and, after a lovely hope, he saw appear that 
day which wonld be withont a to-morrow for him. 

During all that day the grave-diggers’ labors were pushed 
on with briskness A large number of natives took part, 
under the dnection of Queen Moinn’s first miuuster. All imnst 
be ready at the honr named, under penalty of mutilation, for 
the new sovercign pronnused to follow the defunet hing’s ways, 
point by pot. 

The waters of the biook having been tured aside, it was 
in the dry, ‘ ft ten 
feet, overt ' ' wterts i) 
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Toward the end of the day they began to carpet it, at the 
bottom and along the walls, with living women, chosen among 
Moini Loungga’s slaves. Generally those unfortunates are 
burned alive. But, on account of this strange and perhaps 
miiaenlons dexth of Motn: Loungga, it had been decided that 
they should be diowned near the body of their master. 

One cannot Imagine what thuse horrible hecatombs are, 
when a powerful elnet’s memory must be fitly honored among 
these tribes of Central Africa, Cameron says that more than 
a hundred victims were ths sacrificed at the funeral ceremo- 
nies of the King of Kassongo’s father. 

It is also the cnstom for the defunet king to be dressed in 
his most costly clothes before being laid in his tomb. But 
this time, as there was nothing left of the royal person except 
afew burnt bones, it was neeessary to proceed in another 
manner. A willow manthin was mude, representing Moi 
Loungga sufficiently well, perhaps advantageously, and in it 
they shut up the remains the combustion had spared. The 
manikin was then clothed with the royal vestments—we know 
that those clothes are not worth much—and they did not for- 
get to ornament it with Cousin Benedict’s famous spectacles, 
‘There was something terribly comic in this masquerade. 

The ceremony would take place with torches and with great 
pomp. The whole population of Kazounde, native or not, 
must assist at it, 

When the evening had come, a long cortege descended the 
piineipal street, from the tcAifoka as far as the bunial place. 
Cries, funeral dances, magicians’ incantations, noises from 
instruments and detonations from old muskets fiom the 
arsenals—nothing was lacking in it. 

Jose-Antonio Alvez, Connbra, Negoro, the Arab traders 
and their overseers had increased the ranks of Kazounde’s 
people. No one had yet left the gieat dakoni. Queen Moini 
would not permit it, and it would not be prudent to disobey 
the orders of one who was trying the tiade of sovereign. 

The body of the king, lad im a palanquin, was eaiied in 
the last ranks of the cortege. It was surrounded by his wives 
of the second order, some of whom were going to accompany 
him beyond this life. Qnceen Momi, in great state, marched 
behind what. might be ealled the catafalque. It was positively 
night when all the people arrived on the banks of the brook; 
but tl or-in Coto) -Leken by the porters, threw great 
bursts uf Lett over the crowed, A 
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The ditch was seen distinctly. It was earpeted with black, 
living bodies, for they moved unde: the chuus that bound 
them to the ground, Fifty slaves were waiting there till the 
torrent should close over them. The majonty were young 
natives, some resigned and mute, otheis giving a few groans. 
The wives, all dressed as for a fete, and who must perish, had 
been chosen by the queen. 

One of these victims, she who bore the title of second wife, 
was bent on her hands and knecs, to serve as a royal foot- 
stool, as she had done in the king’s lifetime. The third wife 
came to hold up the manikin, while the foumth Jay at its 
feet, in the guise of a cushion. 

Before the manikin, at the endof the diteh, a post, painted 
red, rose from the earth. To this post was fastened a white 
man, who was going to be counted also among the victims of 
these bloody obsequies, 

That white man was Dick Sand. Tlis body, half naked, 
bore the marks of the tortures he had aleady suffered by 
Negoro’s orders. Tied to this post, he waited for death like 
aman who has no hope except in another hfe. 

However, the moment had not yet arrived when the barri- 
cade would be broken. 

On a signal from the queen, the fourth wife, she who was 
placed at the king’s feet, was beheaded by Kazounde’s exe- 
cutioner, and her blood flowed into the ditch. It was the 
beginning of a frightful scene of butchery. Fifty slaves fell 
under the exceutioner’s knife. ‘he bed of the river 1an 
waves of blood 

During half an hour the victims’ cries mingled with the 
assistants’ vociferations, and one would seck in vain in that 
crowd for a sentiment of repugnanee or of pity. 

At last, Queen Momi made a gesture, and the barricade 
that held back the upper waters gradually opened. Ly a re- 
finement of cruclty, the current was allowed to filter down 
the river, instead of being precipitated hy an instantaneous 
eed is open of the dam. Slow death instead of quick 

eath) 

The water first drowned the carpet of slaves which covered 
the bottom of the ditch. Horrible leaps were made by those 
living creatures, who struggled against asphysia.  ‘l hey saw 
Dick Sand, submerged to the knees, make a last effort to 
broik lige! oles t Wie OR Se RCS 
disappenty 1) and 
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nothing indicated that at the bottom of this river was duga 
tomb, where one hundied yictims had jnst perished in honor 
of Kazounde’s hing. 

The pen would refuse to paint such pictures, if regard for 
the truth did not impose the duty of describing them in their 
abominable reality. Man is still there, in those sad coun- 
tnes, ‘Lo be ignorant of it is not allowable. 


CHAPTER ATI 
THE INTERION OF A FACTORY. 


Tfarris and Negoro had told a lie in saying that Mrs. 
Weldon and little Jack were dead. She, her son, and Cousin 
Benedict were then im Kazounde. 

After the assault on the ant-hill, they had been taken away 
beyond the camp on the Coanza by Matis and Negoio, ac- 
ecompamed by a dozen native soldiers. 

A palanguin, the ‘kitanda” of the country, reecived Mrs. 
Weldon and }-ttle Jack. Why such cme on the part of such 
aman as Negoro? Mrs. Weldon was afraid to explain it to 
herself. 

The journey from the Coanza to Kazounde was made rap- 
idly and without fatigue. Cousin Benedict, on whom tiouble 
seemed to have no effect, walked with a firm step. <As he 
was allowed to search to the right and to the left, he did not 
think of complaining. The little troop, then, arrived at 
Kazounde eight days before Lbn Harmns’s caravan, Mrs. Wel- 
don was shut up, with her child and Cousin Benedict, in 
Alvez’s establishment, 

Jattle Jack was much better. On leaving the marshy 
country, where he had taken the fever, he gradually became 
better, and now he was domg well. No donbt neither he nor 
his mother could have borne the hardships of the caravan; 
but owing to the manner in which they had made this jour- 
ney, durmg which they had been given a certain amount of 
care, they were in a satisfactory condition, physically at least. 

As to her companions, Mrs. Weldon had heard nothing of 
thein. After having scen Hercules flee into the forest, she 
did not know what had become of him. As to Dick Sand, as 
Terrence, BOL Ohh eh ralwg te taodie lam, she 


’ 


hoped tha taster woe tap weull porbaps spare him 
-_— . 
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some bad ticatment. As to Nan, Tom, Bat, Austin, and 
Acteon, they were blacks, and it was too certam that they 
would be treated as snch. Pvor people! who should never 
have trodden that land of Africa, and whom treachery had 
just cast there. 

When Ibn Iamis’s carayan had arrived at Kazounde, Mis. 
Weldon, having no commnunieation with the outer world, 
could not know of the fact: neither did the noises from the 
lakont tell her anythmg. She did not know that om 
and his fnends had been sold toa trader from Oujiji, and 
that they would soon set out. She nether huew of Harris's 
punishment, nor of King Moim Loungga’s death, nor of the 
royal funeral eccremonies, that had added Dick Sand to so 
many other yietims. So the uniortunate woman found her- 
self alone at Kazounde, at the trader's mercy, in Negoro’s 
power, and she conld not even think of dying m order to 
escape him, because her child was with her. 

Mrs. Weldon was absolutely ignorant of the fate that 
awaited her, Harris and Negoio had not addressed a word 
to her during the whole journey from the Coanzw to Ka- 
zounde, Sinee her arnval, she had not seen either of them 
again, and she could not leave the enclosure aound the iich 
trader's private establishment. Is if necessary fo say now 
that Mrs. Weldon had found no help in her large child, 
Cousin Benedict? That is understood. 

When the worthy savant Jearned that he was not on the 
American continent, as he believed, he was not at all anxions 
to know how that could have happened, No! Tlis first move- 
ment was a gestuie of anger. ‘The insects that he magimed 
he had been the first to discover im Amenica, those /sefses and 
others, were only mere African hexapodes, found by many 
naturalists before hun, m ther native places. Minewell, then, 
to the glory of attaching Ins name to those discoveres! In 
fact, as lie was in Africa, what could there be astomshing in 
the circumstance that Cousin Benedict had collected Afiieun 
insects, 

ut the first anger over, Cousin Benedicl satd to linmself 
that the ** Land of the Pharaohs ”—so he Ql ealled —pos- 
sessed INcommparable entomolagieal viches, and that so fur as 
not being in the “Land of the Incas” was concerned, he 
would not lose hy the change, 

puis “ete Sh es eA ie Als 
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the manticores, those coleopteres with long hairy fect, with 
welded and sharp wing-shells, with enormous mandibles, of 
which the most remarkable is the tuberculous manticore. It 
is the country of the calosomes with golden ends; of the 
Goliaths of Guinea and of the Gabon, whose feet are fur- 
nished with thorns; of the sacred Egyptian afenchas, that 
the Egyptians of Upper Egypt venerated as gods. It is here 
that those sphinxes with heads of death, now spread over all 
‘urope, belong, and also those ‘*Idias Bigote,” whose sting 
is particularly dreaded by the Senegalians of the coast. Yes; 
there are superb things to be found here, and I shall find 
them, if these honest people will only Jet me.” 

We know who those ‘‘honest people” were, of whom 
Cousin Benedict did not dream of complaining, Besides, it 
has been stated, the entomologist had enjoyed a half libert 
in Negoro’s and Ilarris’s company, a liberty of which Die 
Sand had absolutely deprived him during the voyage froin 
the coast to the Coanza. The simple-hearted savant had 
been very much touched by that condescension. 

Finally, Cousin Benedict would be the happiest of ento- 
mologists 1f he had not suifered a loss to which he was 
extremely sensitive. He still possessed Ins tin box, but his 
glasses no longer iested on his iiose, his maginifymg glass no 
longer hung from his neck! Now, a naturalist withont his 
magnifying glass and his spectacles, no longer exists. Cousin 
Benedict, however, was destined never to see those two op- 
tical attendants again, because they had been buried with the 
royal manikin. So, when he found some insect, he was 
reduced to thrusting it into his eyes to distinguish its most 
prominent peculiarities, Ah! it was a gicat Joss to Cousin 
Benedict, and he would have paid a ligh prec fora pair of 
spectacles, but that article was not current on the lakonis 
of Kazounde. At all events, Cousin Benedict could go and 
come in Jose-Antonio Alvez’s establishment. They knew he 
was incapable of seeking to flee. Besides, a high palisade 
separated the factory fiom the other quarters of the city, and 
it would not be easy to get over it. 

But, i fit was well enclosed, this enclosmie did not measure 
less than a mile in circumference, ‘Trees, bushes of a kind 
peculiar to Africa, great herhs, a few aivnlets, the thatch of 
the barracks and the huts, were more than necessary to con- 
ceal the cunt nea? care et i cets, aad fo make Consin Bene- 
dict’s ap yaw -r, at buer, of Mut tas fortune. In Luct,zhe dis- 
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covered some hexapodes, and nearly lost his eyesight in try- 
ing to study them without spectucles. But, at least, he added 
to his precions collection, aud laid the foundation of a great 
work on Afiican entomology. If his Ineky star would let 
him discover a new insect, to which he would attach his 
name, he wonld have nothimg more to desire in this world! 

If Alvez’s establishment was sufficiently laige for Cousin 
Benedict’s scientific promenades, 1t seemed immense to little 
Jack, who could walk about there without restiaint. But 
the child took little interest in the pleasures so natural to his 
age. He rarely quitted his nother, who did not like to leave 
him alone, and always dreaded some misfortune. 

Little Jack often spoke of hisfather, whom he had not secn 
forsolong Heasked tobe taken back to him. He inquired after 
all, for old Nan, for lus friend Hercules, for Bat, tor Austin, 
for Actcon, and for Dingo, that appeared, indeed, to have de- 
serted him, He wished to see lis comrade, Dick Sand, again. 
His young imagination was yery much afiected, and only lived 
in those remembiances. To lis questions Mrs. Weldon could 
ony reply by pressing him to her heart, while covering him 
ae kisses. All that she could do was not to cry before 
um. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Weldon had not failed to observe that, if 
bad treatment had been spared her dumng the journcy from 
the Coanza, nothing in Alyez’s establishment indicated that 
there would be any change of conduct in regard to her. 
There were 1n the factory only the slaves in the trader’s ser- 
vice. All the others, which formed the object of his trade, 
had been penned up in the barracks of the fchztoha, then 
sold to the brokers from the interior. 

Now, the storchouses of the establishment were overflowing 
with stuffs and ivory. ‘The stuffs weie intended to he ex- 
changed in the provinces of the center, the 1vory to be ex- 
ported from the principal markets of the continent. 

In fact, then, there were few people in the factory. Mrs. 
Weldon and Jack occupied a hut apart; Cousin Benedict an- 
other. They did not communicate with the trader's servants. 
They ate together, ‘The food, consisting of goat's flesh or 
mutton, vegetithles, tapioca, sorgho, and the fruits of the 
country, was sufficient. 

Hialina, a young olave, was especially devoted to Mrs. Wel- 
don’s set yioo Tn har wav and ae cha aanld eha aran Ay ineed 
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Mrs. Weldon hardly saw Jose-Antonio Alvez, who occu- 
pied the principal house of the factory. She did not see Ne- 
goro at all, as he lodged outside; but his absence was qnite 
Inexphicable. ‘Lhis absence continued to astonish her, and 
inmake her feel anxious at the saine time, 

“What does he want? What ishe wating for?” she asked 
herself. “* Why has he brought us to Kazounde?” 

So had passed the cight days that preceded and followed 
the arrival of Ibn Hanis’s carayan—that is, the two days be- 
fore the funeral ceremonies, and the six days that followed. 

In the midst of so many anxieties, Mrs, Weldon could not 
forget that her husband must be a prey to the most frightful 
despair, on not seeing cither his wife or his son return to San 
Francisco. Mr, Weldon could not know that his wife had 
adopted that fatal idea of taking passage on board the ‘ Pil- 
grim,” and he would believe that she had embarked on one 
of the steamers of the Trans-Pacific Company. Now, these 
steamers arrived regularly, and neither Mrs. Weldon, nor 
Jack, nor Consin Benedict were on them. Besides, the ‘ Pil- 
grim” itself was already overdue at San Fianciseo. As she 
did not reappear, James W. Weldon must now rank her in 
the category of ships supposed to be lost, because not heard 
of, 

What a terrible blow for him, when news of the departure 
of the * Pilgrim” and the embarkation of Mrs. Weldon 
shonld reach him from his correspondents in Anckland! 
What had he done? Tad he refused to believe that his son and 
she had perished at sea? But then, where would he search? 
Evidently on the isles of the Pacific, perhaps on the Ameri- 
can coast. But never, no never, would the thought ocenr to 
him that she had been thiown on the coust of this fatal 
Africa! 

So thought Mrs, Weldon. But what conld she attempt? 
Flee! How? She was closely watehed. And then to tlec 
was to venture into those thick forests, in the midst of a 
thousand dangers, to attempt a journey of more than two 
hundred miles to reach the coast. And ineauwhile Mrs. Wel- 
don was decided to do it, if no other means offered them- 
selves for her to recover her liberty. But, first, she wished 
to know exactly what Negoro’s designs were. 

At Jast she knew them. 

On the Gth of June, three days after the burial of Ka- 
zounde’s hin, Newer cnterct the factory, where he had not 
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yet set foot since his return. He went mght to the hut oceu- 
pied by Ins prisoner. 

Mrs. Weldon was alone. Cousin Benedict was taking one 
of his scientific walks. Little Jack, watched by the slave 
Hahma, was walking in the enclosuie of the estabhshment. 

Negoro pushed open the door of the lint without knocking, 

“Mrs. Weldon,” said he, ** Tom and his companions haye 
been sold for the markets of Onjtji!” 

‘‘May God protect them!” said Mrs. Weldon, shedding 
tears. 

“Nan died on the way, Dick Sand has perished -——” 

‘¢ Nan dead! and Dick!” cried Mrs. Weldon. 

“ Yes, it is just for your captain of fifteen to pay for Har- 
ris’s mnrder with his life.” continued Negoro. ‘* You are 
alone in Kazounde, mistress; alone, m the power of the 
‘Pilgrim’s’ old cook—absolutely alone, do you understand *” 

What Negoro said was only too true, even coneerning Tom 
and his friends. The old black man, his son Bat, Acteon 
and Austin had departed the day before with the trader of 
Oujijr's caravan, without the consolation of seeing Mrs. Wel- 
don again, without even knowing that their companion m 
misery was in Kazounde, in Alyez’s establishment. They had 
departed for the lake country, a journey figured by hundreds 
of miles, that very few accomplish, and fiom which very few 
return, 

“Well?” murmured Mrs. Weldon, looking at Negoro with- 
ont answering. 

“Mrs. Weldon,” returned the Portuguese, in an abrupt 
voice, ‘I could revenge myself on yon for the bad treatment 
I suffered on board the * Pilgrim.’ But Dick Sand’s death 
will satisfy my vengeance. Now, mistress, I become the 
merchant again, and behold my projects with regard to you.” 

Mrs. Weldon looked at him without saying a word. 

“Yon,” continued the Portuguese, “your child, and that 
imbecile who runs after the flies, yon have a commercial 
value which T intend to utilize. So Tam gomg to sell yon.” 

“fT am of a free race,” replicd Mrs. Weldon, in a firm 
tone. 

* You are a slave, if TF wish 1,” 

“And who would buy a white woman?” 

* Adnan who will pay for her whatever T shall ask him.” 

Mi3, Weldon bent her head for a moment. for she knew 


that ny \ 1h 
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“You have heard?” continued Negoro. 

‘Who is this man to whom you will pretend to sell me?” 
replied Mrs. Weldon. 

“To sell yon or to re-sell you. At least, I suppose sol”? 
added the Portngnese, sneering. 

The name of this man?’ asked Mrs. Weldon. 

"This man—he is James W. Weldon, your husband.” 

“My husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Weldon, who could not 
belteve what she had just heard. 

‘** Himself, Mrs. Weldon—your husband, to whom I do 
not wish simply to restore his wife, his child, and his cousin, 
but to sell them, and, at a high price.” 

Mrs. Weldon asked herself if Negoro was not setting a trap 
for hei. ITlowever, she believed he was speaking scrionsly. 
Toa wretch to whom moncy 1s everything, it seems that we 
can trust, when business is in question. Now, this was busi- 
ness. 

*“ And when do you propose to make this business opera- 
tion?” 1elurned Mrs. Weldon. 

** As soon xs possible.” 

Pay nerere 

** Just here. Certainly James Weldon will not hesitate to 
come as far as Kazounde for his wife and son.” 

‘No, he will not hesitate. But who will tell him?” 

‘J! I shall go to San Francisco to find James Weldon. 
I have money enough for this voyage ” 

“The money stolen from on board the ‘ Pilgrim? ” 

“Yes, that, and moie besides,” replied Negoro, insolently. 
‘* But, if I wish to sell youn soon, I also wish to sell you al a 
high price. I think that James Weldon will not regard a hun- 
died thousand dollars 7 

“Tle will not 1evard them, if he can give them,” replied 
Mrs. Weldon, coldly. ‘Only my husband, to whom you 
wil] say, doubtless, that I am held a prisoner at Kazounde, in 
Central African ——” 

“¢ Preeisely!” 

“My husband will not believe you without proofs, and he 
will not be so imprudent as to come to Kazounde on your 
word alone.” b 

“Ie will come here,” returned Negoro, ‘if I bring him a 
letter written by you, which will tell him your situation, 
which will describe me as a faithful servant, escaped from the 
hands of thu savages.” 

8) 
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“My hand shall never write that letter!’ Mrs. Weldon re- 
plied, 1a a still colder manner. 

“You refuse?” excluiuned Negoro. 

“T refuse!” 

The thought of the dangers her husband wonld pass 
through in coming as far as Kazounde, the little dependence 
that could be placed on the Portnguese’s promises, the facility 
with which the latter could retain James Weldon, after tak- 
ing the ransom agreed upon. all these reasons taken together 
made Mrs. Weldon 1efnse Negoro’s proposition flatly and at 
once. Mrs. Weldon spoke thinking only of herself, forgetting 
her eluid for the moment. 

* You shall wnte that letter!’ continued the Portuguese. 

‘¢No!” replied Mrs. Weldon again. 

““ Ah, take care!’ exclaimed Negoro, ‘‘ You are not alone 
here! Your cluld is, like you, in my power, and I well know 
how——” 

Mrs. Weldon wished to reply that that would be impossi- 
ble. ler heart was beating as if 1t would break; she was 
voiceless, 

‘«Mrs. Weldon,” said Negoro, ‘youn will refleet on the 
offer I have made yon In eight days you will have handed 
me a letter to James Weldon» address, or you will repent 
Olitaa 

That said. the Portuguese retired, without giving vent to 
Ins anger; but it was easy to sce that nothing would stop him 
from constraiing Mrs, Weldon to obey him, 
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Lert alone, Mrs. Weldon at first only fixed her mind on 
this thought, that cight days would pass before Negoro would 
return for a definite answer. here was tine to reflect and 
decide on a course of auction, There could he no question of 
the Portuguese’s probity except in bis own interest. Che 
“market value” that he attributed to his prisoner would evi- 
dently be a safeguard for her, and protect her for the tune, 
at Icast, " its 
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Perhaps she would think of a compromise that would restore 
her te her husband without obliging Mr, Weldon to come to 
Kazounde. On receipt of a letter from his wife, she well 
knew that James Weldon would set out. He would brave the 
perils of this journey into the most dangerous countries of 
Africa. But, onee at Kazounde, when Negoro should havo 
that fortune of a hundred thonsand dollars in his hands, what 
guaranty would James W. Weldon, Ins wife, his son and 
Consin Benedict have, that they wonld be alowed to depart ? 
Could not Queen Moini’s caprice prevent them? Would not 
this ‘‘sule”’ of Mrs. Weldon and hers be better accomplished 
if it took place at the coast, at some point agreed npon, which 
would spare Mr. Weldon both the dangers of the journey to 
the interior, and the difficulties, not to say the impossibili- 
ties, of a return? 

So reflected Mrs. Weldon. That was why she had refused 
at once to accede to Negoro’s proposition and give him a Ict- 
ter for her husband. She also thought that, if Negoro had 
put off his second visit for eight days, it was because ho 
needed that time to prepare for Ins journey. If not, lhe would 
return sooner to force her consent. 

“Would he 1eally separate me from my child?” murmured 
she. 

At that moment Jack entered the hnt, and, by an instinct- 
ive movement, his mother seized him, asif Negoro wero there, 
ready to snatch him from her. 

* You are in great gnef, mother?” asked the httle boy. 

‘*No, dear Jack,” replicd Mrs. Weldon; “I was thinking 
of your papa! Yon would be very glad to sce him again?” 

*‘Oh' yes, mother! Is he going to come?” 

“‘No! no! He mnst not come!” 

“Then we will go to seo him again?” 

“Yes, darling Jack!” 

“With my friend Dick—and Jlerenles—and old Tom?” 

“Yes! yes!” replied Mrs. Weldon, putting her head down 
to hido her tears. 

“ JIas papa written to you?” asked little Jack. 

“No, my love.” 

“Then you ure going to write to him, mother?” 

““Yes—yes—perhaps!” replied Mrs. Weldon. 

And without knowing 1t, httle Jack entered directly into 
his mother’s thoughts. ‘lo avoid answering him further, sho 
covered him with kisses. 
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Tt must be stated that another motive of some value was 
joined to the different reasons that had urged Mrs. Weldon 
to resist Negoro’s injunctions. Perhaps Mis. Weldon had a 
very unexpected chance of being restored to hberty withont 
her husband’s intervention, and even against Negoro’s will. 
It was only a faint ray of hope, very vaguc as yet, but it was 
one. 

In fact, a few words of conversation overheard by her sey- 
eral days before. made her foicsee a possible succor near at 
hand—one might say a movidential succor. 

Alvez and a mongiel from Onjij: were talking a few ea 
from the hut oceupied by Mis. Weldon. It 1s not astonishi- 
ing that the slave-trade was the subject of conversation be- 
tween those worthy merchants. The two droders in human 
flesh were talking business. ‘They were discussing the futme 
of their commerce, and were worned about the effoits the 
English were making to destioy it—not only on the exterior, 
by cruisers, but mn the interior, by their missionaies and 
their travelers. 

Jose-Antonio Alvez found that the explorations of these 
hardy pioneers could only injure commercial operations. Ilis 
interlocutor shared his views, and thought that all these vis- 
itors, civil or religious, should be received with gun-shots. 

This had been done to some extent. But, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the traders, if they killed some of these curious 
ones, others eseaped them. Now, these latter, on returning 
to their country, recounted “ with caaggerations,” Alyez said, 
the horiors of the slaye-trade, and that injured this com- 
meree immensely—it being too much dimimshed already, 

The mongrel agreed to that, and deplored it; above all, 
coneerning the markets of N’yangwe, of Oujiji, of Zanzibar, 
and of all the great Jake regions, Theie had come sueces- 
sively, Speke, Grant, Livingstone, Stanley, and others. It 
was an invasion! Soon all England and all America woud 
occupy the country! 

Alvez sincerely pitied his comrade, and he dechured that the 
provinces of Western Africa lad been, till that time, less 
badly treated—that is to say, less visited: but the epidemic of 
travelers was begimng to spread. If Kazounde had been 
spared, it was not 60 with Cassange, and with Bile, where 
Alyez owned factories, IL may be remembered, also, that 
Harris had spoken to Negoro of a certain Lientenant Cam- 
elon, wh Vs , yo 1) Cross 
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Africa from one side to the other, and after entering it by 
Zanzibar, leave it by Angola. 

In fuct, the trader had reason to fear, and we know that, 
some years after, Cumeron to the south and Stanley to the 
north, were going to explore these little-known provinces of 
the west, describe the permanent monstrosities of the tiade, 
unvail the guilty complicities of foreign agents, and make the 
responsibility fall on the nght parties. 

Neither Alyez nor the mongrel could know anything yet of 
this exploration of Cameron’s and of Stanley's; but what 
they did know, what they said, what Mrs, Weldon heard, and 
whit was of such great interest to her—in a word, what had 
sustained her in her refusal to subseribe at once to Negoro’s 
demands, was this: 

Before long, very probably, Dr. Dayid Livingstone wonld 
arrive at Kazounde. 

Now, the arrival of Livingstone with his escort, the in- 
fluence which the great traveler enjoyed in Africa, the con- 
course of Poituguese authorities from Angola that could not 
fail to meet bim, all that might bring about the deliverance 
of Mrs. Weldon and hers, in spite of Negoro, in spite of Al- 
yez. It was perhaps then restoration to their country within 
a short time, and withont James W. Weldon risking Js life 
in a journey, the result of which could only be deplorable. 

But was there any probability that Dr. Livingstone 
would soon visit that part of the continent? Yes, for in fol- 
lowing that missionary tour, he was going to complete the 
exploration of Centra] Africa. i 

We know the hervic life of this son of the tea merehant,' 
who hyed in Blantyre, a villago in the county of Lanark. 
Born on the 13th of Maich, 1813, David Livingstone, the 
second of six children, became, by force of study, both a 
theologian and doctor. After making his noviciate in the 
“Tiondon Missionary Soeiety,”” he embarked for the Cape in 
1840, with the intention of joing the missionary Moftat in 
Southern Africa. 

From the Cape, the future traveler 1:epaired to the country 
of the Beehnanas, which he explored for thie first time, re- 
turned to Kuruman and marrnicd Moffat’s daughter, that 
brave companion who would be worthy of him. In 1843 he 
founded a mission in the valley of the Vahoten. 

Four, yeurs later, we find lim cstablished at Kolobeng, two 
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hundred and twenty-five miles to the north of Kuruman, in 
the country of the Bechnanas. 

Two years after, m 1849, Livingstone left Kolobeng with 
his wife, his three children and two friends, Messrs. Oswell 
and Murray. August 1st, of the same year, he discovered 
Lake N’gami, and returned to Kolobeng, by descending the 
Zougi. 

In this journey Livingstone, stopped by the bad will of the 
natives, had not passed beyond the N’gaim. A second at- 
tempt was not more fortunate. A third must sneceed. Then, 
taking a northern route, again with his family and Mr. Os- 
well, after frightful sufferings (for lack of food, for lack of 
water) that almost cost him the lives of his children, he 
reached the country of the Muakalodas beside the Chobe, a 
branch of the Zambezi. ‘The chief, Sebituane, jomed lnm 
at Linyanti. At the end of June, 1851, the Zambezi was dis- 
covered, and the doctor returned to the Cape to bring his 
family to England. 

In fact, the intrepid Livingstone wished to be alone while 
risking his life in the daring Journey he was going to under- 
take, 

On leaving the Cape this time, the question was to cross 
Africa obliquely from the south to the west, so as to reach 
Samt Paul de Loanda. 

On the third of June, 1852, the doctor set ont with a few 
natives. He arrived at Kuruman and skirted the Desert of 
Kalahari. The 31st December he entered Litoubarouba and 
found the country of the Bechnanas ravaged by the Boers, 
old Dutch colonists, who were masters of the Cape before the 
English took possession of it. 

Livinstone left Litoubaronba on the 15th of January, 1853, 
penetrated tothe center of the country of the Bamangouatos, 
and, on May 23d, he arrived at Linyanti, where the young 
rene af the Mukalolos, Sekeletou, received him with great 
1onor. 

There, the doctor held hack by the intense fevers, devoted 
himself to studying the manners of the country, and, for the 
first time, he conld ascertain the ravages made by the slave- 
trade in Africa. 

One month after he descended the Chobe, reached the 
Zumnbezi, eutered Naniele, visited Katonga and Libonta, 
arrived at tha ananflaanan af tha Yamvhart anil tho Leeba, 
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as the Portuguese possessions of the west, and, after nine 
weeks’ absence, returned to Linyanti to make preparations. 

On the 11th of November, 1853, the doctor, accompanied 
by twenty-seven Makalolos, left Linyanti, and on the 27th 
of December he reached the month of the Leeba. This 
wate -course was ascended as far as the termtory of the Balon- 
das, there where it reecives the Makondo, which comes from 
the east. It was the first time that a white man penetrated 
into this region. 

Jannary 14th, Livingstone entered Shinte’s residence. He 
was the most powerful sovereign of the Balondas. He gave 
Livingstone a good reception, and, the 26th of the same 
month, after crossing the Leeba, he arrived at King Kate- 
mia’s. ‘There, agam, a good reception, and thence the depart- 
ure of the little troop that on the 20th of February encamped 
on the boiders of Lake Dilolo. 

On setting out from this point, a difficnlt country, exigen- 
cies of the natives, attacks fiom the tribes, 1evolt of his com- 
panions, threats of death, everything conspired against Liv- 
ingtone, and a less energetic man would lave abandoned the 
paris The doctor persevered, and on the 4th of April, he 
reached the banks of the Coango, a large water-conrse which 
forms the eastern boundary of the Portuguese possessions, 
and flows northward into the Zaire. 

Six days after, Livingstone entered Cassange, where the 
trader Alvez had seen him passing through, and on the 31st 
of May he arrived at Saint Paul de Loanda. For the first 
time, and after a journey of two years, Africa had just been 
crossed obliquely from the south to the west. 

David Livingstone left Loanda, September 24th of the 
same year. He skirted the right bank of that Coanza that 
had been so fatal to Dick Sand and his party, arrived at the 
confluence of the Jombe, crossing numeions caravans of 
slaves, passed by Cassange ugain, Jeft it on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, crossed the Coango, and reached the Zambezi at Ka- 
waa, On the 8th of June he discovered Lake Dilolo again, 
saw Shinte again, descended the Zambezi, and re-entered Lin- 
yanti, which he left on the 3d of November, 1855, 

This second part of the jouiney, which would lead the 
doctor toward the eastern coast, wonld enable him to finish 
completely this crossing of Africa fiom the west to the east. 

After hav'ne visited the famons Victoria Falls, the ‘thun- 
dering foam,” David Lavingstony abanduned the dambezi to 
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take a northeastern direction. The passage across the terri- 
tory of the Batokas (natives who were besotted by thie inhala- 
tion of hemp), the visit to Semalembone (the powerful chief 
of the region), the crossing of the Kafone. the finding of the 
Zambezi again, the visit to King Mboniouma, the sight of 
the ruins of Zambo (an ancient Portuguese city). the en- 
counter with the Chief Mpende on the 17th of January, 
1856 (then at war with the Portugnese), the final arrival at 
Tete. on the border of the Zambezi, on the 2d of Mareh— 
such were the principal halting-places of this tour, 

The 22d of April Livingstone left that station, formerly a 
rich one, descended as far as the delta of the river, and ar- 
rived at Quilimane, at its month, on the 20th of May, four 

ears after leaving the cape. On the 12th of July he em- 
arked for Mannece, and on the 22d of December he was re- 
turning to England, after sixteen years’ absence. 

The prize of the Geographeal Society of Paris, the giand 
medal of the London Geograpeal Society, and brilliant re- 
ceptions greeted the illustnous traveler, Another would, 
perhaps, have thonght that repose was well earned. The 
doctor did not think so, and departed on the Ist of March, 
1858, accompanied by Ins brother Charles, Captain Bedind- 
field, the Drs. Kirk and Meller, and by Messrs. Thornton 
and Baines. Tlearrived in May on the coast of Mozambiqne, 
Ha: for an object the exploration of the basin of the Zam- 

eZi, 

All would not return from this voyage. A hittle steamer, 
the “‘ My Robert,” enabled the explorers to ascend the gieat 
river by the Rongone. ‘They arrived at Tete, September the 
8th; thenee recunnoissanee of the lower course of the Zam- 
bezi and of the Chire, its left branch, in January, 1859; visit 
to Lake Chirona in April; exploration of the Manganjas’ ter- 
ritory; discovery of Lake Nyassa on September 10th; return 
to the Victoria Falls, August 9th, 1860; arrival of Bishop 
Mackensic and his missionaries at the mouth of the Zambev1, 
January 31st, 1861; the exploration of the Rovouma, on the 
““Proneer,” in March; the retin to Lake Nyassa in Septem- 
ber, 1861, and residence there till the end of October; Janu- 
ary 30th, 1862, arnval of Mrs. Livingstone and a second 
steamer, the ‘Lady Nyassa:? such were the events that 
marked the first years of this new expedition. At this time, 
Bishop ah ee \ ee already 
sceumpt Wea bine a a thal anon the 
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27th of April, Mrs. Livingstone died in her husband’s arms. 

In May, the doctor attempted a second reconnoissance of 
the Rovouma; then, at the end of November, he entered the 
Zambezi again, and sailed up the Chire again. In april, 1863, 
he lost his companion, Thornton, sent back to Europe his 
brother Charles and Dr. Kirk, who were both exhausted by 
sickness, and November 10th, for the thid time, he saw 
Nyassa, of which he completed the hydrography.  ‘I'hree 
months after he was again at the mouth of the Zambezi, 
passed to Zanzibar, and July 20th, 1864, after five years’ ab- 
sence, he arrived in London, where he published his work 
entitled: ‘* Exploration of the Zambezi and its Branches.” 

January 28th, 1860, Livingstone landed again at Zanzibar. 
THe was beginning his fourth voyage. 

August 8th, after having witnessed the horrible secnes pro- 
voked by tho slave-trade in that conn try, the doctor, taking 
this time only a few e-payes anda few negroes, fonnd hiun- 
self again at Mokalose, on the banks of the Nyassa. Six 
weeks later, the majority of the men forming the escort took 
flight, returned to Zanzibar, and there falscly spread the re- 
port of Livingstono’s death. 

He, however, did not draw back. He wished to visit the 
country comprised between the Nyassa and Luke Tanganytka, 
December 10th, guided by some natives, he traversed the Loan- 
goua river, and April 2d, 1867, he discov ered Lake Liemmbua. 
There he remained a month betweeen life anddeath. Lardly 
well again, August 30th he reached Lake Moero, of which he 
visited the northern shore, and November 21st he entered the 
town of Cayembe, where he lived forty days, during whieh 
he twice renewed his exploration of Lake Moero. 

From Cayembe Livingstone took a northern direction, with 
the design of reaching the important town of Onjiji, on the 
Tanganyika. Surprised by the msing of the waters, and 
abandoned by his guides, he was obliged to return to Cay- 
embe. IIe re-descended to the south June 6th, and six 
weeks after gained the great lake Bangoncolo, IIe remained 
there till August 9th, and then sought to re-ascend toward 
Laks Tanganyika. 

What a journey! On setting out, January 7th, 1869, the 
heroic doctor’s fecbleness was such that he had to be carried. 
In February he at last reached the lake and arrived at Oujiji, 
where he found some articles sent to his address by the Oni- 
ental Company of Culcutta, a 
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Livingstone then had but one idea, to gain the sources or 
the valley of the Nile by ascending the Tanganyika. Sep- 
tember 21st he was at Bambarre, in the Manonyema, a can- 
nibal country, and arrived at the Lonalaba—that Lonalaba 
that Cameron was going to suspect, and Stanley to discover, 
to be only the upper Zaire, or Congo. At Mamohela the 
doctor was sick for eighty days. He had only three servants, 
July 21st, 1871, he departed again for the Tanganyika, and 
only re-entered Oujiji October 23d. Le was then a mere skele- 
ton. 

Meanwhile, before this period, people had been a long time 
without news of the traveler. In Europe they belies ed him 
to be dead. He himself had almost lost hope of being ever 
relieved. 


Eleven days after his entrance into Oujiji shots were heard 
a quarter of a mile from the lake. ‘The docter arrives. A 
man, a white man, is before him. 

“Doctor Livingstone, I presume?” 

“Yes,” replied the latter, raising his cap, with a fnendly 
smile. 

Their hands were warmly clasped. 


“‘T thank God,” continued the white man, ‘‘ that He has 
permitted me to meet you.” 

ibd am happy,’’ suid Liyingstone, “to be here to receive 
you. 

The white man was the American Stanley, a reporter of the 
New York /Zerald, whom Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of that 
journal, had just sent to find David Livingstone, 


In the month of October, 1870, this Aineiican, withont 
hesitation, withont a word, simply as a hero, had embarked 
at Bombay for Zanzibar, and alate following Speke and 
Bui ton’s route, after nntold sufferings, his life being menaced 
several times, he arrived at Ougiji. 


The two travelers, now become fast friends, then made an 
expedition (0 the north of Lake ‘Tanganyika hey em- 
barked, pushed as far as Cape Malaya, and after a minute 
exploration, were of the opimon that the great lake had for 
an outlet a branch of the Loualaba. It was what Cameron 
and Stanley himself were going to determine positively some 
years after. December 12th, Livingstone and his companion 
were reli ~ Sue 
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tion of eight days, the doctor and he arrived at Ousimba; 
then, February 23d, they entered Kouihara. 

March 12th was the day of parting. 

* You have Perera anedie suid the doctor to his com- 
panion, “ what few men would have done, and done it much 
better than ecrtain great travelers. Jam very grateful to you 
for ae May God lead you, my friend, and may He Sten 
rou! 

“« May Ie.” said Stanley, taking Livingstone’s hand, ‘‘ bring 
you back to us safe and sound, dcar doctor!” 

Stanley diew back quickly from thisembrace, and turned so 
as to conceal his tears. ‘‘ Good-bye, doctor, dear friend,” he 
said in a stifled voice. 

‘* Good-bye,” rephed Livingstone, feebly. 

deienle) departed, and July 12th, 1872, he ended at Mar- 
seilles. 

Livingstone was going to return to his discoveries. Au- 
gust 25th, after five months passed at Kombhaia, accoinpanicd 
by his black servants, Souzi, Chouma, and Amoda, by two 
other seiyants, by Jacob Wainwright, and by fifty-six men 
sent by Stanley, he went*toward the south of the Tanganyika. 

A month after, the caravan arrived at M’ouia, in the midst 
of storms, caused by an extreme dronght. Then came the 
rains, the bad will of the natives, and the Joss of the beasts of 
burden, fiom falling under the stings of the tsetse. January 
24th, 1873, the little troop was at Tchitounkone, Apr 27th, 
after having left Lake Bangoneolo to the cast, the troop was 
going toward the village of Tchitambo. 

At that place some tradeis had left Livingstone. This is 
what Alvez and his colleague had learned fiom them. They 
had good reason to believe that the doctor, after exploring 
the south of the lake, would venture across the Loanda, and 
come to scek unknown countries in the west. Thence he 
was to ascend toward Angola, to visit those 1egions infested 
by the slave-trade, to push as far as Kazounde; the tour 
seemed to be all maiked out, and it was very probable that 
Livingstone would follow it. 

Mrs. Weldon then could count on the aproaching arrival 
of the meat traveler, bccause, in the beginning of June, it 
was already more than two months since he had 1cached the 
south of Lake Bangoncolo. 

Now, June 18th, the day lefoie that on which Negoro would 
come _ cham frum Mrs. Weldon the letter that nue put 
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one hundred thonsand dollars mm his hands, sad news was 
spread, at which Alyez and the tiaders only rejoiced. 

May Ist, 1873. at dawn, Dr. David Livingstone died. In 
fact. on April 29th, the little caravan had seached the village 
of Tchitambo, to the south of the Jake. he doctor was car- 
ried theie on a litter. On the 30th, in the night, under the 
influence of excessive grief. he mouned ont this coinplaint. 
that was huidly heard: *‘Oh, dear! dear!” and he fell bach 
from drowsiness. 

At the end of an honr he ealled his servant, Souzi, asking 
for some medicine, then muimuring in a feeble voice: ** It 
is well. Now you can go.” 

Toward four o'clock in the morning, Souzi and five men 
of the escort entered the doctor's hut. David Livingstone, 
kneeling near his bed, his head resting on his hands, seemed 
to be engaged in prayer. Souzi gently touched his check; 1t 
was cold. Dayid Livingstone was no more. 

Nine months after, his body, carned by faithful servants 
at the price of unheard of fatigues, arrived at Zanzibar. On 
April 12th, 1874, it was burned in Westminster Abbey, among 
thore of her great men, whom England honors equally with 
her kings. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHERE A MANTICORE MAY LEAD. 


To what plank of safety will not an unfortunate being 
cling? Will not the eyes of the condemned seek to seize any 
ray of hope, no matter how vague? 

So it had been with Mrs. Weldon. One can understand 
what she inust have felt when she learned, froin Alyez hiim- 
city that Dr. Livingstone had just died in a ttle Bangoncolo 
village. 

It reemed to her that she was more isolated than ever; that 
a sortof bond that attached her to the traveler, and with him 
to the civilized world, had just been broken. 

The plank of safety sank under her hand, the ray of lope 
went out hefare her eves Mam and his campaniong liad left 
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cules. Mrs. Weldon was not sure of any one. She must 
then fall back on Negoro’s proposition, while trying to amend 
it and secure a deiinite result from it. 

June 14th, the day fixed by him, Negoro presented himself 
at Mrs. Weldon’s hut. 

The Portuguese was, as always, so he said, perfeetly prac- 
tical. ILowever, he abated nothing from the amount of the 
ransom, Which his prisoner did not even disenss. But Mrs. 
Weldon also showed herself yery practical in saying to him: 

“If you wish to make an agreement, do not render it im- 
possible by unacceptable conditions. ‘The exchange of our 
liberty for the sum you exact may take place, withont my 
husband coming into a country where you sce what can be 
done with a white man! Now, I do not wish him to come 
here at any price!” 

After some hesitation Negoro yielded, and Mrs. Weldon 
finished with the concession that James Weldon should not 
venture as faras Kazounde. A ship would land him at Mossa- 
medes, a little port to the south of Angola, ordinarily fre- 
quented by slave-ships, and well known Negoro. It was 
there that the Portuguese would conduct time W. Weldon; 
and at a certain time Alvez’s agent would bring thither Mis. 
Weldon, Jack, and Cousin Benedict. The ransom would be 
given to those agents on the giving up of the prisoners, and 
Negoro, who would play the part of a perfectly honest man 
with James Weldon, would disappear on the ship’s arrival. 

Mrs. Weldon had gained a very important point. She 
spured her husband the dangers of a voyage to Kazounde, the 
risk of being kept there, after paying the exacted ransom, 
and the perils of the return, As to the six hundred miles 
that separated Kazounde from Mossamedes, by going over 
them as she had tiaveled on leaving the Coanza, Mrs, Wel- 
don would only have a little fatigue to fear. Besides, it 
would be to Alvez’s interest—for he was in the affair—for the 
prisoners to arrive safe and sound. 

The conditions bemg thns settled, Mrs. Weldon wrote to 
her husband, leaving to Negoro the eare of passing lmnself 
off as a devoted servant, who had escaped from the natives. 
Negoro took the letter, which did not allow James Weldon 
to hesitate about following him as far as Mossamedes, and, 
the next day, escorted by twenty blacks, he traveled toward 
the noit} f 

Whyj rd? te rahe Oru der ction? Was at. then, Negoro’s 
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intention to embark on one of the vessels which frequent the 
mouths of the Congo, and thus avoid the Portuguese sta- 
tions, as well as the penitentiaries in which he had been an 
involuutary guest? It was probable, At least, that was the 
reason he gave Alvez, 

After his departure, Mrs. Weldon must try to arrange her 
existence in such a manner as to pass the time of her sojourn 
at Kazounde as happily as possible. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances, 1t would last three or four months. Ne- 
goro’s going and returning would require at least that time. 

Mrs. Weldon’s intention was, not to leave the pein Hier 
child, Cousin Benedict, and she, were compaiative N safe 
there. Halima’s good care softened the severity of this se- 
qnestration a little. Besides, it was probable that the trader 
would not permit her to leave the establishment, The great 
premium that the prisoner’s ransom wonld procure him, 
made it well woith while to guard her carefully. 

It was even fortunate that Alvez was not obliged to leave 
Kazounde to visit his two other factories of Bihe and Cas- 
sange. Coimbra was going to take his plaee m the expedi- 
tion on new razzias or 1uds. ‘There was no motive for re- 
gretting the presence of that drunkaid. 

Above all, Negoro, before setting out, had given Alvez the 
most urgent commands in regard to Mrs Weldon. It was 
necessary to watch her closely. They did not know what 
had become of Ilercules. If he had not perished im that 
dreadful province of Kazounde, perhaps he would attempt to 
get near the prisoner and snatch her from Alvea’s hands. 
‘The trader perfectly understood a situation which eipheied 
itself out by a good number of dollars, We would answer 
for Mrs, Weldon as for lis own body. 

So the monotonous life of the prisoner during the first 
days after her arrival at the factory, was continued, What 
pissed in this enelosure reproduced very exactly the various 
acts of native existence ontside, Alsez lived like the other 
natives of Kazounde. The women of the establishment 
worked as (hey would have done in the town, for the greater 
comfort of their husbands or their masters. "Their oceupa- 
tions included preparing rice with heavy blows of the pestle 
in wooden mortars, to perfect decortication; cleansing anid 
Winnowing maize, and all the manipulations necessary to 
draw fro ‘ Tyo OAT ha PO ENT Sea ee a “OMPOKE 
that pots aesting 
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of the sorgho, a kind of large millet, the ripening of which 
had just been solemnly celebrated at this time; the extrac- 
tion of that fragrant oil from the “‘mpafon” drupes, kinds 
of olives, the essence of which forms a perfume sought for by 
the natives; spinning of the cotton, the fibres of which are 
twisted by means of a spindle a foot and a half long, to which 
the spinners impart a rapid rotation; the fabrication of bark 
stuffs with the mallet; the extraction from the tapioca 1oots, 
and the preparation of the earth for the different products of 
the country, cassava, flour that they make from the manioc 
beans, of which the pods, fifteen inches long, named ‘‘ mosit- 
sanes,” grow on trees twenty feet high; arachides intended to 
mako oil, perennial peas of a bright blue, known nnder the 
name of “tehilobes,” the flowers of which relieve the slightly 
insipid taste of the milk of sorgho; native coffee, sugar canes, 
the juice of whichis reduced to wsyrup; onions, Indian pears, 
sesamum, cucumbers, the seeds of which are roasted like 
chestnuts; the preparation of feimented drinks, the ‘‘ malo- 
fori,” made with bananas, the “pombe” and other liquors; 
the care of the domestic animals, of those cows that only 
allow themselves to be milked in the presence of their little 
one or of a stuffed calf; of those heifers of small race, with 
short horns, some of which have a hump; of those goats 
which, in the country where their flesh serves for food, are 
an important object of exchange, one might say current 
moncy like the slave; finally, the feeding of the birds, swine, 
sheep, oxen, and so forth. 

This long enumeration shows what rude labors fall on the 
feeble sex in those savage regions of the African continent. 

During this time the men smoke tobacco or hemp, chase 
the elephant or the buffalo, and hire themeclves to the traders 
for the raids, The harvest of maize or of slaves is always a 
harvest that takes place in fixed seasons. 

Of those various occnpations, Mis. Weldon only saw in 
Alvez’s factory the part laid on the women. Sometimes she 
stopped, looking at them, while the slaves, it must be said, 
only replied to her by ugly grimaces, A race instinct led 
these unfortunates to hate a white woman, and they lind no 
com miseration for her in their hearts. Malima alone was an 
exception, and Mrs, Weldon, haying learned certain words of 
the native language, was soon able to exchange a few sentences 
with the voung slave. 

TanG Jack uften aceumpanied his mother when BLO Wa sed 
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in the enclosuie; but he wished very much to go ontside. 
There was, however, in an enormous baobab, marabout nests, 
formed of a few sticks, and “ son:mangas” nests, buds with 
scailet breasts and throats, which resemble those of the 
tissirms; then “ widows,” that stip the thatch for the bence- 
fit of their family; ‘‘calaos,” whose song was agrecable; 
bught gray parrots with red tails, which, 1n the Manyema, 
are called ** rouss,” and give their name to,the chiefs of the 
tribes; insectivorous “ drougos,” similar to gray linnets, with 
large, red beaks. Jere and there also fluttered hundieds of 
butterflies of different species, especially in the neighborhood 
of the brooks that crossed the factory; but that was rather 
Cousin Benedict’s affair than Jittle Jack’s, and the latter 
regretted greatly not being taller. so a3 to look over the walls] 
Alas! where was his poor friend, Dick Sand—he who had 
brought him so high up in the ‘‘ Pilgiim’s” masts? How he 
would have followed him on the branches of those trees, 
whose tops rose to more than a hundred feet! What good 
times they would have had together! 

Cousin Benedict always found himself very well where he 
was, provided insects were not lacking. Ilappily, he had dis- 
covered in the factory—and he studied as much as he could 
without magnifying glass or spectacles—a small bee which 
forms its cells among the worm-holes of the wood, and a 
‘‘sphex” that lays its eggs in cells that are not its own, as the 
cuckoo in the nest of other buds. Mosquitoes were not lack: 
ing either, on the banks of the rivulets, and they tattooed him 
with bites to the extent of making him unrecognizable. And 
when Mrs. Weldon 1eproached him with Jettmg himself be 
thus devoured by those venomous insects: ‘It 1s their in- 
stinct, Cousin Weldon,’’ he replied to her, scratching himsclf 
till the blood came; ‘fit is thoir instinct, and we must not 
have a grudge against them!” 

At last, one day—it was the 17th of June—Cousin Bene- 
dict wag on the point of being the happiest of entomologists. 
But this adventure, which had unexpeeted consequences, 
necds to be related with como minuteness. 

It was abont cleven o'clock in the morning. An overpow- 
ering heat had obliged the inhabitants of tho factory to heep 
in their juts, and one would not even mect a single native in 
the strects of Kazonnde, 
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enee of this tropical temperature, had given up his favorite 
hunts, whieh was a great sucrifiee for him, for, in those rays 
of the mid-day sun, he heard the rustle of a whole world of 
insects. Ile was sheltered, then, at the end of Ins hut, and 
there, sleep began to take possession of him in this involin- 
tary siesta. 

Suddenly, as his eyes half closed, he heard a humming; 
this 13 one of those insupportable buzzings of insects, some of 
which eun give fifteen or sixteen thousand beats of their 
wings in & second, 

* A hexapode!” exclaimed Cousin Benedict, awakened at 
onee, and passing from the horizontal to the vertical position. 

There was no donbt that it wes a liexapode that was buaz- 
ing in his hnt But, if Cousin Benedict was very near- 
sighted, he had at least very acute hearing, so acute even that 
he could recognize one insect from another by the intensity of 
its buzz, and it scemed to him that this one was unknown, 
though it could only be produced by a giant of the species. 

« What is this hexapode?”’ Cousin Benedict asked himself, 

Behold him, seeking to perceive the insect, which was very 
difficult to his eyes withont glasses, bnt trying above all to 
1ecognize it by the buzzing of its wings. 

Jlis instinct as an entomologist warned him that he had 
something to accomplish, and that the insect, so providen- 
tially entered into lus hut, onght not to be the first comer. 

Cousin Benedict no longe: moved. He listened. <A few 
rays of light reached him. His eyes then discovered a large 
black point that flew about, but did not pass near enough for 
him to recognize it. ILe held his breath, and if he felt him- 
self stung in some part of the faee or hands, he was deter- 
mined not to make w single movement that might put Ins 
hexapode to fheht. 

At last the buzzing insect, after turning around him for a 
long time, came to rest on his head Cousin Benedict’s 
mouth widened for an mstant, as if to give a smile—and 
whut asmile! Ie felt the light wnimal running on his hair, 
An inesistible desire to put lis hand there seized him for a 
moment; but he resisted it, and did well. 

“No, no!” thought he, ‘I would miss it, or, what would 
be worse, I would injure it. Let it come more within my 
reach. Sce it walking! It deseends. I feel its dear littlo 
feet running on my skull! This must be a hexapode of great 
height. My (etl vey cram thuet 1 may descend on the end 
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of my nose, and there, by squinting a little, I mght perhaps 
see it, and determine to what order, genus, species, or variety 
it belongs.” 

So thought Cousin Benedict. But it was a long distance 
from his skull, which was rather pointed, to the end of his 
nose, which was very long. How many other roads the ca- 
pricions inseet might take, beside his ears, beside his fore- 
head—roads that would take it to a distance from the sayant’s 
eyes—without counting that at any moment it might retake 
its flight, leave the hut, and lose itself in those solar rays 
where, doubtless, its life was passed, and in the midst of the 
buzzing of its congeners that would attract 1t outside! 

Cousin Benedict said all that to himself. Never, in all his 
life as an entomologist, had he passed more touching minntes. 
An African hexapode, of a new species, or, at least, of a new 
variety, or even of a new sub-variety, was there on his head, 
and he could not recognize it except it dcigned to walk at 
least an inch from his eyes. 

However, Cousin Benedict’s prayer must be heard. The 
insect, after having traveled over the half-bald head, as on 
the sammit of some wild bnsh, began to descend Cousin Ben- 
edict’s forehead, and the latter might at last conceive the 
hope that it would venture to the top of his nose. Once ar- 
iived at that top, whv wonld it not descend to the base? 

“In its place, I—I wonld deseend,” thonght the worthy 
savant, 

What is truer than that, in Consin Benedict’s place, any 
other would haye struck his forehead violently, so as to Late 
the enticing mscet, or at least to put it to flight. ‘To feel six 
feet moving on Ins skin, without speaking of the fear of being 
bitten, and not make a gesture, one will agree that it was the 
height of heroism. The Spartan allowing his breast to be de- 
vonred by a fox; the Roman holding burning coals between 
lis fingers, were not moire inasters ot themselves than Cousin 
Benedict, who wis undoubtedly descended from those two 
heroes. 

After twenty little cirenits, the insect arrived al the top of 
the nose. Then there was a moment's hesitation that made 
all Cousin Benedict’s blood rush to lis heat. Wonld the 
hexapode ascend again beyond the line of the cyes, or would 
it descend below? 

Jt des eal OVA De ae Tend OT abe madar melbere fect com- 
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to the right not to the left. It rested between its two buzzing 
wings, on the slightly hooked edge of that learned nose, so 
well formed to carry speetacles. It cleared the little furrow 
produced by the ineessant use of that optical instrument, so 
much missed by the poor cousin, and it stopped just at the 
extremity of his nasal appendage. 

Tt was the best place this heaapode could choose. At that 
distance, Cousin Benedict's two eyes, by making their visual 
rays converge, could, like two lens, dart their double look on 
the inseet. 

“Almighty God!” exclaimed Cousin Benedict, who could 
not repress a cry, “the tubereulons manticore.” 

Now, he must not cry it out, he must only think it. But 
was it not too much to ask from the most enthusiastic of en- 
tonologists? 

To have on the end of his nose a tuberenlons mantrcore, 
with large elytrums—an insect of the cicendeletes tribe—a 
very rare specimen in collections—one that seems peculiar to 
those southern parts of Afmca, and yet not utter a ery of ad- 
miration; that is beyond human strength. 

Unfortunately the santicore heard this ery, which was al- 
most immediately followed by a sneeze, that shook the ap- 
peudage on which it rested. Consin Benedict wished to take 
possession of 1t, extended his hand, shut it violently, and 
only suceceded in seizing the end of his own nose. 

“€ Malediction!” exclaimed he, But then he showed a re- 
markable coolness. 

He knew that the tnberenlous manticore only flutters 
about, so to say, that it walks rather than fhes. De then 
knelt, and sneceeded in perceiving, at less than ten mehes 
from his eyes, the black point that was gliding rapidly in a 
ray of light. 

Evidently it was better to study it in this independent atti- 
tnde. Only he must not lose Aree of it. 

“To seize the manticore would be to risk crushing it,” 
Consin Benedict said to himself. ‘No; I shall follow it! I 
shal] admire it! I lave time enough to take it!” 

Was Cousin Benedict wiong? Howevcr that may be, see 
him now on all fours, his nose to the giound hike a dog that 
emells ascent, and following seven or eightinches behind the 
superb hexapode. One moment after he was outside his hut, 
under the mil-day sun, and a few minutes later at the foot of 
the pali-ude that -hot mi Alveg’s Getabboliuent. 
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At this place was the mantieore going to clear the enclosure 
with a bound, and put a wall between its adorer and itself? 
No, that was not in its nature, and Cousin Benedict knew it 
well, So he was always there, crawling like a snake, too far 
off to recognize the insect entomologically—besides, that was 
done—bnt near enough to perceive that large, moving point 
traveling over the ground. 

The manticore, arrived near the palisade, had met the large 
entrance of a mole-hill that opened at the foot of the en- 
closure. ‘There, without hesitating, it entered this subter- 
ranean gallery, for it is in the habit of secking those obsemie 
pees Cousin Benedict believed that he was going to 

ose sight of it. But, to ns great surprise, the passage was 
at Jeast two feet high, and the mole-hill formed a gallery 
where his long, thin body could enter. Besides, he put the 
ardor of a ferret into this pursuit, and did not een perceive 
that in ‘earthing ” himself thus, he was passing ontside the 
palisade. 


In fact, the mole-hill established a natural communication 
between the inside and the outside. In half a minute Consin 
Benedict was outside of the factory. That did not trouble 
him, Ue was absorbed inadmnation of the elegant insect 
that was leading him on. But the latter, doubtless, had 
enongh of this long walk. Its clytrums turned aside, its 
wings spread out. Cousin Benedict felt the danger, and, 
with his enrved hand, he was going to muke a provisional 
prison for the mandicore, When—f-r-r-r-r!—it flew away! 


What despair! But the manéicore could not go far. Cousin 
Benedict rose; he looked, he darted forward, his two hands 
stretched ont and open. The insect flew above his head, and 
he only perceived a large black point, without appreciable 
forin to him. 

Would the niandicore come to the ground again to rest, 
after having traced a few ecayiicious circles around Cousin 
Benedict’s bald head? All the probabilities weie in favor of 
ity doing so. 

Unfortunately for the unhappy savant, this part of Alvez’s 
establishinent, which was situated at the northern extremity 
of the town, bordercd on a vast forest, which covered the ter- 
ritory of Kazounde for uspace of several sqnare miles, If the 
CO. me MS peti should 
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making it fignre im that famous tin-box, in which it would be 
the most precious jewel. 

Alas! that was what happened. The manticore had rested 
ugain on the ground. Consin Benedict, having the unex- 
pected hope of secing it again, threw himself on the gronnd 
utonee. Bunt the manticure no longer walked: it proceeded 
by little jumps. 

Cousin Benedict, exhausted, his knees and hands blecding, 
jumped also. Ilis two arms, luis hands open, were extended 
to the 1ight, to the left, according as the black point bounded 
here or there. It might be sail that he was drawing his 
body over that burning soil, as a swimmer does on the surface 
of the water. 

Useless trouble! His two hands always closed on nothing. 
The msect escaped him while playing with him, and soon, 
arrived under the fresh branclics, it arose, after throwing into 
Cousin Benedict's ear, which it touched lightly, the most in- 
tense but also the most ironical buzzing of its coleopter wings. 

‘* Malediction!” exclaimed Consin Benedict, a second time. 
“Tt escapes me. Ungrateful hexapode! Thou to whom I 
reserved a place of honor in my collection! Well, no, I shall 
not cive thee up! Ishall follow thee till I reach thee!” 

He forgot, this discomfited cousin, that his near-sighted 
eyes would not enable him to perceive the manticore among 
the foliage. But he was no longer master of himself. Vexa- 
tion, anger, made him a fool. Tt was himself, and only him- 
self, that he must blame for his loss. If he had taken posses- 
sion of the insect at first, instead of following it ‘‘in its inde- 
rendent ways,” nothing of all that would have happened, and 
te would possess that admirable speemmen of African mante- 
cores, the name of which js that of a fabulous animal, having 
a nian’s head and a hon’s body. 

Cousin Benedict had lost lis head. He little thought that 
the most unforeseen of circumstances had just restored him 
toliberty. Iedid not dream that the ant-hill, into which he 
had just entered, had opened to him an escape, and that he 
had just left Alvez’s establishment. The forest was there, 
and under the trees was his manéicore, flying away! At any 
price, he wanted to sce it again. 

See him, then, running across the thick forest, no longer 
conscious even of what he was doing, always imagining he saw 
the preeions insect, beating the air with his long arms like a 
gigantic fhii--p.te. Where la wie going, how he would 
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return, and if he should return, he did not even ask himself, 
and for a good mile he made his way thus, at the risk of being 
met by some native, or attacked by some beast, 

Suddenly, as he passed near a thicket, a gigantic being 
sprung out and threw himself on him. Then, as Cousin 
Benedict would have done with the mandicore, that being 
seized him with one hand by the nape of the neck, with the 
other by the lower part of the back, and before he had time 
to know what was happening, he was cairied across the forest. 

Truly, Cousin Benedict had that day lost a fine occasion of 
being able to proclaim himself the happiest entomologist of 
the five parts of the would. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A MAGICIAN. 


Wren Mrs. Weldon, on the 17th of the month, did not 
sce Cousin Benedict reappear at the accustomed hour, she 
was seized with the greatest uneasiness. She could not imag- 
ine what had become of her ng baby. That he had suce- 
ceeded in escaping from the factory, the enclosure of which 
was absolutely impassable, was not admissible. Besides, 
Mrs. Weldon knew her cousin. Wad one proposed to this 
original to flec, abandoning his tin box and his collection of 
African insects, he would have refused without the shadow 
of hesitation. Now, the box was there in the hut, intact, 
containing all that the savant had been able to collect sinco 
his arrival on the continent. To suppose that he was volun- 
tarily separated from his entomological treasures, was inad- 
missible, 

Nevertheless, Consin Benedict was no longer in Jose-An- 
tonio Alvez’s establishment. 

During all that day Mrs. Weldon looked for him persist- 
ently. Juittle Jack and the slave Halima joined her. It was 
useless. 

Mrs. Weldon was then forced to adopt this sad hypothesis: 
the prisoner had been carried away by the trader's orders, for 
motives that she could not fathom. But then, what had 
Alvez done with him? Tlad he inecareerated him in one of 
the ba ‘ \\ bora sing away, 
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coming after the agreement made between Mrs. Weldon and 
Negoro, an agreement which included Consin Benediet in the 
number of the prisoners whom tho trader would conduct to 
ahi AYU to be placed in James W. Weldon’s hands for a 
ranson 


lf Mrs. Weldon had been a witness of Alvez’s anger, when 
the latter learned of the prisoner's disappearance, she would 
have wnderstood that this disappearance was indeed made 
against his will. But then, 1f Cousin Benedict had escaped 
voluntarily, why had he not let her into the secret of his 
escape? 

Jfowever, the search of Alvez and his servants, which was 
nade with the greatest care, led to the discovery of that mole- 
Jnl, which put the factory in direct communieation with 
the neighboring forest. The trader no longer doubted that 
the ‘ily-hunter” had fled by that narrow opening, One 
may then judge of his fury, when he said to himself that 
this flight would donbtless be put to account, and would di- 
minish the prize that the aflair would bring him. 


«That imbecile is not worth munch,” thought he,  never- 
theless, I shall be compelled to pay dear for him. Ah! if I 
take him again!’ 

But notwithstanding the scarchings that were made inside, 
and though the woods were beaten over a largo radius, it 
was impossible to find any traee of the fugitive, 

Mrs. Weldon must resign herself to the loss of her cousin, 
and Alvez mourn over his prisoner. As it could not be ad- 
nitted that the latter had established communications with 
tho outside, it appeared evident that chance alone had made 
him discover the existence of the mole-hill, and that he had 
taken flight without thinking any more of those he left be- 
hind than if they had never existed. 

Mrs. Weldon was forced to allow that it must be so, but 
she didnot dream of blaming the poor man, so perfectly un- 
conscious of his actions. 

“The unfortunate! what will become of him?” she asked 
herself. 

It is needless to say that the mole-hill had been closed Bp 
ihe same day, and with the gieatest cue, and that the watch 
was doubled inside as well as ontside the factory. 

The monotonous life of the prisoners then continued for 
Mrs. Weldon aml ber clild. 
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Meanwhile, a chmatic fuct, very iare at that period cf the 
year, was produced in the province. Persistent rains began 
abont the 19th of June, though the masika period, that fin- 
ishes in April, was passed, Tn fact, the thy was covered, 
and continual showers mundated the teritory of Kazounde. 


What was only a vexation for Mrs. Weldon, beeause she 
mst renounce her walks side the factory, became a pnblic 
misfortune for the natives. The low lands, covered with har- 
vests already ripe, were entnely submerged. ‘The mhabitants 
of the province, to whom the crop suddenly filed, soon found 
themselves m distress. «All the labors of the season were 
compromised, aud Queen Moini, any more than her minis- 
ters, did not know how to face the eatastrophe. 


They then had reconrse to the magicians, but not to those 
whose profession is to heal the sick by thei meantations and 
sorceries, or who predict success to the natives. There was 
a public misfortune on hand.and the best “ mganngas,” who 
have the privilege of provoking or stopping the 1ains, were 
prayed to, to conjure away the perl. 


Their labor was in vain It was in vain that thev immtoned 
their monotonous chant, rang their httle bells und hand-bells, 
employed their most precious amulets, and more particularly, 
a horn full of mud and bark, the pomt of which was term- 
nated by three little horns, The spirits were exorcised by 
throwing little balls of dung, or in spitting in the faces of the 
most aneust personages of the court; Lut they did not sne- 
ceed in chasing away the bad spints that presided over the 
formation of the clouds. 


Now, things were gomg from bad to woise, when Queen 
Moini thought of inviting a celebrated magician, then im the 
noith of Angola, JIe was w magician of the first order, whose 
power was the more marvelous because they had never tested 
itan this country where he had never come. But there was 
no question of its success among the Muasikas, 

It was on the 25th of June, in the mornmg, that the new 
mawicuin suddenly announced his arrival at Kavounde with 
rveat ringing of bells. 

This sorcerer came straight to the “telutoka,” and imme- 
diately the crowd of natives rushed towad dum. The shy 
was a little lees ramy, the wind maicated a tendency to change, 
and those siyns of cali, cording with the anival of the 
magician 1 w favor. 
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Besides, ho was a superb man—a black of the finest water. 
Ife was at least six feet high, and must be extraordinanly 
strong. ‘his prestige alieady influeneed the erowd, 

Generally, the soreerers were i bands of tlice, four, or 
five when they went through the villages, and a certain num- 
ber of acolytes, or companions, made them cortege. his 
magician was alone. ILis whole breast was zebraed with whito 
marks, done with vipe clay. The lower part of his body dis- 
appeared under an ample skirt of giass stuff, the ‘‘ tian” of 
Which would not have disgraced a modern elegant. A collar 
of birds’ skulls was around his neck; on hts head was a sort of 
leathern helinet, with plumes ornamented with pearls; around 
Ins loins a copper belt, to which hung several hundred bells, 
noisier than the sonorous harness of a Spamsh mule: thus 
this magnificent specimen of the corporation of native wizards 
was dressed, 


All the material of his art was comprised in a kind of 
basket, of which a ealebash formed the bottom, and which 
was filled with shells, amulets, Jittle wooden idols, and other 
feticles, plus a notable quantity of dung balls, important: ac- 
cessories to the incantations and divinatory practices of tho 
centro of Afnecn. 


One peculiarity was soon discovered by the crowd. This 
magician was dumb. But this infirmity could only increase 
the consideration with which they were disposed to surround 
him. Ie only made a guttural sound, low and languid, 
which had no signification. ‘The more reason for being well 
skilled in the mysteries of witcheraft. 


The magician first made the tour of the great place, exe- 
euting a kind of dance which put in motion all his chime of 
bells. The crowd followed, sinitating his movements—it 
might be said, as a troop of monkeys following a gigantic, 
four-handed animal. Then, suddenly, the sorcerer, treading 
the principal street of Kazounde, went toward the royal resi- 
dence. 

As soon as Queen Moini had been informed of the arrival 
of the new wizard, she appeared, followed by her courtiers. 

The magician bowed to the ground, and lifted up Ins head 
again, showing his superb height. Iis arms were then ex- 
tended toward the sky, which was rapidly furrowed by masses 
of clouds. ‘he sorcerer pointed to those clouds with his 
hand; le imitated their movermcuts in an animated panto- 
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mime. He showed them fleeing to the west, bnt retnrning 
to the east by a rotary movement that no power conld stop. 

Then, suddenly, to the gieat surprise of the town and the 
court. this sorcerer took the redoubtable sovereign of Ka- 
zounde by the hand. A few comtiers wished to oppose this 
act, which was contrary to all etiquette; but the strong ma- 
gician, seizing the nearest by the nape of the neck, sent him 
staggering fifteen paces off. 

‘The qneen did not appear to disapprove of this proud man- 
ner of acting. A sort of grimace, which ought to be a smile, 
was addressed to the wizard, who drew the queen on with 
rapid steps, while the crowd inshed after him, 

This time it was toward Alvez’s establishment that the 
soreerer directed his steps. He soon reached the door, whieh 
was shut. A simple blow from Jus shoulder threw it to the 
ground, and he led the conquered queen into the interior of 
the factory, 

The tradei, his soldiers and his slaves, ran to punish the 
daring being who took it upon himself to throw down doors 
Without waiting for them to be opened to him. Suddenly, 
secing that their sovereign did not protest, they stood still, in 
a respectful attitude. 

No doubt Alvez was about to ask the queen why he was 
honored by her visit, but the magician did uot give him time. 
Making the crowd recede so us to leave u large space fice 
around him, he recommenced his pantomnne with still 
greater animation, Ife pomted to the clouds. he threatened 
them, he exorcised them: he made a sign as if he could first 
stop them, and then scatter them. Ilis enormous checks 
were puffed out, and he blew on this mass of heavy vapors us 
uf he had the strength to disperse them. Then, standing 
upright, he scemed to intend stopping them in thei course, 
and one wonld have said that, owing to his gigantie height, 
he conld have seized thein. 

The superstitious Moni, ‘‘overeome” by the acting of 
this tall comedian, conld no longer control herself. Cries 
escaped her, She raved ui her turn, and instinctively re. 
proated the magieian’s gestures. The courtiers and the crowd 
followed her example, and the muaite’s guttural sounds wore 
Jost amid those gongs, eres, and yells whieh the native lan- 
guare fitrnichoe with an verercely vrculier lity 
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tlis new wizard? No, <And just at this moment, when the 
qneen and her people imagined that they had appeased the 
evil spirits that had watered them with so many showers, the 
sky, somewhat clear since daybreak, became darker than ever. 
Large diops of rain fell pattering on the ground. 

Then » sudden change took place in the crowd. They 
then saw that this sorcerer was worth no more than the 
others. The queen's brows were frowning. They under- 
stood that he at least was in danger of losing his cars. The 
natives had contracted the cirele around him; fists threatened 
him, and they were about to punish him, when an unfore- 
seen incident changed the object of their evil intentions. 

The magician, who oveilooked the whole yelling crowd, 
stretched his arms toward one spot in the enclosure. The 
gesture was so imperious that all turned to Jook at it. 

Mrs. Weldon and little Jacek, attracted by the noise and the 
clamor, had just left their hut. The mageian, with an 
angry gesture, had pointed to them with his left hand, while 
his right was raised toward the sky. 

They! it was they! It was this white woman—it was her 
child—they were causing all this evil. They had’ brought 
these clouds from their iamy country, to inundute the tern- 
tories of Kazounde. 

It was at once understood. Queen Morini, pointing to 
Mrs. Weldon, made a thieatening gesture. The natives, ut- 
termg still more terrible cmes, rushed toward her. 

Mrs. Weldon thought herself lost, and clasping her son in 
her arms, she stood motionless as a statne before this over- 
exeited crowd. 

The magician went toward her. The natives stood aside in 
the presence of this wizard, who, with the canse of the evil, 
seemed to have found the remedy. 

The trader, Alvez, knowing that the life of the prisoner 
Was precious, now apploached, not being sure of what he 
ought to do. 

The magician had seized little Jack, and snatching him 
from his mother’s arms, he held him toward the shy. It 
seemed as if he weic about to dash the child to the earth, so 
as to appease the gods, ; 

With a terrible cry, Mrs. Weldon fell to the ground in- 
sensible. 

But (eo nwrit a. after hav'ng male a sign to the qneen, 
y hich jis yrlotioe thar-thed her as lo bis duitentioug, raised tho 
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unhappy mother, and while the crowd, completely subdued, 
parted to give him space, he carried her away with her child. 

Alvez was furious, not expecting this result. After haying 
lost one of the thice prisoners, to see the prize confided to his 
care thus escape, and, with the prize. the large bribe promised 
him by Negoio! Never! not if the whole termtoiy of Ka- 
zounde were submerged by a new deluge! He tried to oppose 
this abduction. 

The natives now began to mutter against him. The queen 
had him seized by her guards, and, knowing what it might 
cost him, the trader was foreed to keep quiet, while cursing 
the stupid credulity of Queen Moini’s subjects. 

The savages, in fact. expected to see the clouds disappear 
with those who had brought them, and they did not doubt 
that the magician would destroy the scourge, from which 
they suffered so much, in the blood of the strangers. 

Meanwhile, the magician carried off his victims as a hon 
would a couple of kids which did not satisfy his powerful ap- 
petite. Little Jack was terrified, his mother was unconscious. 
Lhe crowd, roused to the highest degree of fury, escorted the 
magician with yells; but he left the enclosure, crossed Ka- 
zounde, and re-entered the forest, walking nearly three miles, 
without resting fo. a moment. Finally he was alone, the 
natives having understood that he did not wish to be followed. 
He arrived at the bank of a river, whose raprd current flowed 
toward the north. 

There, at the end of a large opening, behind the long, 
drooping branches of a thieket which hid the steep bank, was 
moored 2 canoe, covered by a sort of thatch. 

The magician lowered lus donble burden into the boat, and 
following himself, shoved out from the bank, and the eurrent 
rapidly carried them down the streain. ‘The next minute he 
said, in @ verv disttnet voice: 

“Captain, here are Mrs. Weldon and little Jack; I present 
them to you. Vorward, And may all the clouds in heaven 
fall on those idiots of Kazounde!” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
DRIFTING, 


Ir was Hercules, not easily recognized in his magician’s at- 
tire, who was speaking thus, and it was Dick Sand whom ho 
was addressing—Dick Sand, still feeble enough to lean on 
Cousin Benedict, near whom Dingo was lying. 

Mrs. Weldon, who had regained consciousness, could only 
pronounce these words: 

“You! Dick! You!’ 

The young novice tose, but already Mrs. Weldon wag 
ressing him in her arms, and Jack was lavishing caresses on 
im. 

“My friend Dick! my friend Dick!” repeated the little 
boy. Then, tnrning to Hercules: “ And J,” he added, ‘TI 
did not know you!” 

** Hoy! what a disguise!” replicd Hercules, rubbing his 
breast to efface the variety of colors that striped it. 

«“ You were too ugly!” said little Jack. 

‘Bless me! I was the devil, and the devil is not hand- 
some.” 

“* Herenles!’ said Mis, Weldon, holding out her hand to 
the brave black. 

**TIe has delivered you,” added Dick Sand, ‘‘as he has 
gaved me, though he will not allow it.” 

‘Saved! saved! We are not saved yet!” replied Hercules. 
‘And besides, without Mr. Benedict, who came to tell us 
where you were, Mrs. Weldon, we could not have done any- 
thing.” 

In fact, it was Hercules who, five days before, had jumped 
mpon the savant at the moment when, having been led two 
miles from the factory, the latter was runmiug in pursuit of 
his precious manticore. Without this incident, neither Dick 
Sand nor the black would have known Mrs. Weldon’s retreat, 
and Hercules would not have ventured to Kazounde in a ma- 

ician’s dress. 

While the boat drifted with rapidity in this narrow part of 
the river, Hercules related what had passed since his flight 
from the eamp on the Coanza: how, without being seen, he 
had folluwed the &efunde in Which Mes. Weldon,and;her son 
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were: how he had found Dingo wounded; how the two had 
arrived 1n the neighborhood of Kazounde; how a note from 
Hercules, carried ‘by the dog, told Dick Sand what had_he- 
come of Mrs. Weldon; how, after the uneapected arrival of 
Cousin Benedict, he had vainly tied to make his way into 
the factory, more carefully guarded than ever: how, at last, 
he had found this opportumty of snatching the prisoner from 
that horrible Jose-Antonio Alvez. Now, this opportunity 
had offered itself that same day. A myannga, or magician, 
on his witchcraft cirenit, that eclebrated magician so impa- 
tiently expected, was passing through the forest in which 
Hereules roamed every mght, watching, waiting, ready for 
anything. 

To spring upon the magician, despoii him of his baggage, 
and of his magician’s vestments, to fasten him to the foot of 
a tree with liane knots that the Day enports theinselves could 
not have untied, to paint his body, taking the sorcerer’s for a 
model, and to aet ont his character in charming and control: 
ling the rains, had been the work of several hours. Still, the 
ineredible credulity of the natives was necessary for his sue- 
cess. 

Turing this recital, given rapidly by Ifercules, nothing 
concerning Dick Sand ‘tyad heen mentioned. 

‘And you, Dick!” asked Mrs Weldon. 

eT, Mrs. W eldon!” rephed the young man. = “T_ ean tell 
you nothing. My last thonght was for you, for Jach! 
I tried in vain to break the cords that fastened me to the 
stake, ‘The water rose over my head. I lost conscious- 
ness. When I exme to myself, [ was sheltered in a hole, con- 
ceuled by the papyrus of this bank, and Hercules was on his 
knees beside nic, Javishing his care upon me,” 

“Well! thatis because J ama physician,” replied Tereules; 
“a diviner, a soreerer, u magician, a fortune-telle:!” 

“Tferenles,” said Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘tell me, how did you save 
Dick Sand?” 

“Tid I doit, Mrs, Weldon?” replied Ilerenles. ‘Might 
not the eurrent have bioken the stake to Which our captain 
was tied, and m the middle of the night, carried lim \ alf- 
dead on this heamw, to the place where | reeeived him? Be- 
sides, in the di urkness, there was no difticnity in gliding among 
the victims that carpeted the diteh, wailing for the burstig 
of the d trength, 
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drels had bound him! here was nothing very extraordinary 

in all that! The first-comer conld have done as mneh. M). 

Benedict himself, or even Dingo! Jn fact, might it not have 
” 

been Dingo? 


A yelping was heard; and Jack, taking hold of the dog’s 
large head, gave him several httle, friendly taps. 

“Dingo, ” he asked, ‘did you save our friend Dick?” 
ae the same time he turned the dog’s head from mght to 
eft. 


“Te says, no, Herenles!” said Jack, ‘ Yousee that it was 
not he. Dingo, did Hereules save our captain?” 

The little boy foreed Dingo’s good head to move up and 
down, five or six times. 
“Tfe says, yes, Ifereules! he says, yes!” cried little Jack. 

**You see then that it was you!” 
“Friend Dingo,” replied Hercules, caressing the dog, ‘‘ that 
is wrong. You promised me not to betray me!” 


Yes, 1t was indeed Hercules, who had risked his life to save 
Dick Sand. But he had done it, and his modesty would not 
allow him to agree to the fact. Besides, he thonght it a very 
simple thing, and he repeated that any one of Ins companions 
would have done the same under the circumstances. 

This led Mrs. Weldon to speak of old Tom, of his son, of 
Acteon and Bat, Ins unfortunate companions. 

They had started for the lake region, Hercules had seen 
them pass with the caravan of slaves. Ile had followed them, 
but no opportunity to conimunicate with them had presented 
itself. hey were gone! they were lost! 

Herenles had been laughing heartily, but now he shed tears 
which he did not try to restrain. 

‘‘Do not ery, my fend,” Mrs, Weldon said to him. ‘‘ God 
may be mereiful, and allow us to meet them again ” 

In a few words, she informed Dick Sand of all that had 
happened during her stay in Alvez’s factory, 

“Perhaps,” she added, ‘“‘1t would have been better to 
have remained at Kazounde.” 

‘What a fool I was!” eried Hereules. 

‘No, Hercules, no!’ said Dick Sand. ‘These wretches 
would have found means to draw Mr. Weldon into some new 
trap. Let us flee together, and without delay. We shall 
reach the coast hefere Negoro can return to Mossamedes. 
Vhere, the Portuguese anthorivies will give us aid and pro- 
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tection; and when Alvez comes to take his one hundred thonu- 
sand dollars is 

* A hundred thousand blows on the old scoundrel’s skull!” 
cried Hercules; ‘and 1] will undertake to keep the count.” 

However, here was a new complication, although 1 was 
very evident that Mrs. Weldon would not dream of returning 
to Kazounde. The pomt now was to anticipate Negoro. All 
Dick Sand’s projects must tend toward that end. 

Dick Sand was now putting in practice the plan which he 
had long contemplated, of guining the coast by utilizing the 
current of a river or a stream. Now, the water-course wis 
there; its direction was northward, and it was possible that 
it emptied into the Zaire. In that case, instead of reaching 
St. Paul de Loando, 1t wonld be at the month of the great 
niver that Mrs. Weldon and her companions would arrive. 
This was not important, because help would not fail them in 
the colonies of Lower Guinea. 

Having deeided to descend the current of this river, Dick 
Sand’s first idea was to embark on one of the herbaceous 
rafts, a kind of floating isle (of which Cameron has often 
spoken), which drifts in large numbeis on the surface of 
African rivers. ; 

But Hercules, while roaming at night on the bank, had 
been fortunate enough to find admfting boat. Dick Sand 
could not hope for anything better, and chance had served 
nm kindly, In fact, it was not one of those narrow boats 
which the natives generally use. 

The perogue found by Merenles was one of those whose 
Iength exceeds tlurty feet, and the width four—and they aic 
carried rapidly on the waters of the great lakes by the aid of 
numerous paddles. Mrs. Weldon and her companions conld 
install themselves comfortably in it, and it was sufficient to 
keep it in the stream by means of an oar to descend the cur- 
rent of the river. 

At first, Dick Sand, wishing to pass unseen, had formed a 
project to travel only at mght. But to drift twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, wag to donble the Jength of a journey 
which might he quite long. TIappily, Dick Sand na taken 
a fancy to cover the peroene with w roof of long grasses, sus- 
tained on a rod, which projected fore und aft. ‘his, when 
on the water, conceded cven the long oar, One would have 
said thi’ *’ eee a a Be sak cee stream, 
in the ay ; os HQUS Q- 
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rangement of tho thatch, that the birds were deccived, and, 
seeing there some grains to pilfer, red-beaked gulls, ‘‘arr- 
hinisgas * of black plumage, and gray and white halcyons fres 
quently come to rest upon ut. 

Besides, this green 100f formed a shelter from the heat of 
the sun. A voyage made under these conditions might then 
he accomplished almost without fatigue, but not without 
danger. 


In fact, the journey would be a long one, and it would be 
necessary to procure food cach day. Hence the risk of hunt- 
ing on the banks if fishing would not suflice, and Dick Sand 
had no fire-arms but the gun carried off by He1ewes after tho 
attack on the ant-hill; but he counted on every shot. Per- 
haps even by passing his gun through the thatch of the boat 
a eh fire with surety, hke a hutter through the holes in 
uis hut. 

Meanwhile, the perogue drifted with the foree of the cur- 
rent a distanee not less than two mules an hour, as near as 
Dick Sand could estimate it. 


He hoped to make, thus, fifty miles a day. But, on ac- 
count of this very rapidity of the current, continual care was 
necessary to avoid obstacles—rocks, trunks of trees, and the 
high bottoms of the river. Besides, it was to be feared that 
this current would change to rapids, or to cataracts, a fre- 
quent oceurrence on the rivers of Africa. 


The joy of secing Mrs. Weldon and her child had restored all 
Dick Sand’s strength, and he had posted himself in the fore-part 
of the bout. Across the long grasses, his glanee observed the 
downward course, and, either by voiee or gesture, he indi- 
cuted to Herenles, whose vigorous hands held the oar, what 
was necessary so us to keep in the night direction. 


Mrs. Weldon reclined on a bed of dry leaves in the center 
of the boat, and grew absorbed in herown thoughts, Cousin 
Benedict was taciturn, frowning at the sight of Ierenles, 
whom he had not forgiven for his intervention in the affair 
of the manticore. We dreamed of Ins lost collection, of his 
entomological notes, the value of which would not be appre- 
ciated by the natives of Kazounde. So he sat, his limbs 
stretched out, and his arms crossed on his breast, and at times 
he mstinctively made a gesture of raising to his forehead the 

lasses which his nose did not support. As for little Jack, 
re Understued thet ie dunei uot make a noise; but, as motion 
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was not forbidden, he imitated his friend Dingo, and ran on 
his hands and feet from one end of the boat to the other. 

During the first two days Mrs. Weldon and hei companions 
used the food that Hereules had heen able to obtain before 
they staited. Dick Sand only stopped for a few hours in the 
night, so as to gain rest. But he did not leave the boat. not 
wishing to do it except when obliged by the necessity of 1¢- 
newing their provisions. 

No incident marhed the begiuning of the voyage on this 
unknown river, which measured, at least, moie than a hun- 
dred and fifty fect in width. Several islets drifted on the 
surface, and moved with the same rapidity as the boat. So 
there was no dangei of 1unning upon them, unless some ob- 
stacle stopped them. 

The banks, besides, seemed to be deserted. Evidently 
these portions of the territory of Kazounde were little fre- 
quented by the natives. 

Numerous wild plants covered the banks, and relieved them 
with a profusion of the most brilliant colors. Swallow-wort, 
iris, Jilies, clematis, balsams, umbrella-shaped floweis, aloes, 
tree-ferns, and spicy shiubs foimed a border of meomparable 
brillianey. Several forests came to bathe their borders in 
these rapid waters. Copal-trees, acacias, “ bauhinias” of 
jron-wood, the trunks eovered with a dress of lichens on the 
side exposed to the coldest winds, fig-trees whieli 10se above 
roots arranged in rows Jike mangroves, and other trees of 
magnificent ; growth, overhung the nvei. Their high tops, 
joining a hundred feet above, formed a bower which the solar 
rays could not penetrate. Often, dso, a bridge of hanes was 
thrown from one bank to the other, and dung the 27th lttle 
Jack, to his intense admiration, saw a Lond of. monkeys cross 
one of these vegetable passes, holding each other's tal, lest 
the bndge chould break under their Weight. 

There monkeys are a hind of emull chimpanzee, Which at 
Central Africa has reecived the name of ‘*sokos” They 
have low forcheads, clear yellow faces, and Tagh-set ears, and 
are very ugly examples of the stmiesque race. ‘They live in 
bands of adozen, bark like dogs, aud are fered by the naiaves 
Whose children they often carry off to scratch or lite, 

Th passing tho lane bridye (hey never suspected that, 
beneath that mass of herbs which ihe current bore onward, 
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well conceived, beeauso these clear-sighted Deasis were do- 
ceived by them. 

Twenty miles farther on, that samo day, the boat was sud- 
denly stopped in its progress. 

* What is the matter?” asked Iercules, always posted at 
his oar, 

‘CA barrier,” replied Diek Sand; ‘ but a natural barner,” 

“*Tt must be broken, Mr. Dick.’ 

«Yes, Ilereules, and with a hatchet. Several islets have 
drifted upon it, and it is quite strong.” 

‘Yo work, captain! to work!” replied Ilereules, who came 
and stood in the fore-purt of the perogue. 

This barricade was formed by the interlacing of a sticky 
plant with glossy leaves, which twists as it is pressed together, 
and becomes very resisting. They call it ‘ tikatika,” and it 
will allow people to cross water-conrses dry-shod, 1f they are 
not afraid to plunge twelve inches into its green apron. Mag- 
nificent ramifications of the lotus covered the surface of this 
bairier. 

lt was already dark. Ilerenles could, without imprudence, 
quit the boat, and he managed his hatchet so skiltully that 
two hours afterward the barrier had given way, the current 
tnrned up the broken pieces on the banks, and the boat again 
took the channel. 

Must it be confessed! That great child of a Cousin Bene- 
dict had hoped for a moment that they would not be able to 
pass. Such a voyage scemed to him unnecessary. IIe re- 
gretted Alvez’s factory and the hnt that contained his precious 
entomologist’s box. is chagrin was real, and indeed 1t was 
pitiful to see the poor man. Not an insect; no, not one to 
preserve! 

What, then, was his jay when Hercules, ‘‘Ins pupil” after 
all, bronght him a horrible little beast which he had found on 
a sprig of the tikatikka. Singularly enough the brave black 
seemed a Jittle confused in presenting it to him. 

But what exrclamations Cousin Benedict uttered when he had 
brought this insect, which he held between his index finger 
and his thumb, as near as possible to his short-sighted cyes, 
whieh neither glasses nor microscope could now assist. 

“Tfercules!” he cried, ‘* Herenles!§ Ah! see what will gain 
your pardon! Cousin Weldon! Dick! a hexapode, unique in 
its species and of Afriean origin! his, at least, they will 
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‘Tt is, then, very precious?” asked Mrs, Weldon. 

“Precious!” cried Cousin Benedict. ‘An insect which is 
neither a coleopter. nor a neuiopteran, nor a hymenopter; 
which does not belong to any of the ten orders recognized by 
savants, and which they will be rather tempted to rank in 
the second section of the arachnides. A sort of spider, 
which would be a spider if it had eight legs, and is, however, 
a hexapode, beeanse it has but six. Ah! my fmends, Heaven 
owed me this joy; and at length I shall give my name to a 
scientific discovery! That imsect shall be the ‘Ilexapodes 
Benedictus.’” 

The enthusiastic savant was so happy—he forgot so many 
miseries past and to come in riding Jus favorite hobby—that 
neither Mrs. Weldon nor Dick Sand grndged him his felieita- 
tions. 

All this time the pirogue moved on the dark waters of the 

; : 
river. The silence of night was only disturbed by the clat- 
tering scales of the crocodiles, or the snorting of the hippo- 
potami that sported on the banks. 

Then, through the sprigs of the thateh, the moon appeared 
behind the tops of the trees, throwing its soft light to the 
interior of the boat. 

Suddenly, on the right bank, was heard a distant hubbub, 
then a dull noise as if giant pnmps were working in the dark. 

It was several hundred elephants, that, satiated by the 
woody roots which thev had devoured during the day, came 
to quench their thirst before the hour of repose. One would 
really have supposed that all these tinnks, lowered and raised 
by the same automatic movement, would haye dramed the 
river dry. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
VARIOUS INCIDENTS. 


For eight days the hoat difted, carried by tho current 
under the coaditions already described, No incident of any 
importince ocenrred. For a space of many miles the river 
bathed the borders of superb forests; then the country, shorn 
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If there were no natives in this country—a fact which Dick 
Sand did not dieam of regretting—the animals at least 
abounded there. Zebras sported on the banks, elks, and ‘ caa- 
nus,’ a species of antelope which wee extremely gracefnl, 
and they disappeared at night to give place to the leopards, 
whose giowls could be heaid, and even to the hons which 
bounded in the tall grasses. ‘Thus fur the fugitives had not 
suffered from these ferocious ercatures, whether in the forests 
or in the river. 

Meanwhile, cach day, geneially in the afternoon, Dick 
Sand neared one bank or the other, moored the boat, disem- 
barked, and explored the shore for a short distance. 

In fact, it was necessary to renew their daily food, Now, 
in this country, barren of all enltivation, they could not de- 
pend upon the tapioca, the soigho, the marze, and the frnits, 
which formed the vegetable food of the uative tribes. These 
plants only grew in a wild state, and were not eatable. Dick 
Sand was thus forced to hunt, although the finng of his gin 
might bring vbout an unpleasant meeting. 

They made a fire by rubbing a little stick against a picce of 
the wild fig-tree, native fashion, or even simiesque style, for 
it is affirmed that certain of the gorillas procure a fire by this 
means. Then, for several days, they cooked a little elk or 
antelope flesh. During the 4th of July Dick Sand _ suc- 
eeeded in killing, witha single ball, a ‘* pokou,” which grave 
them a good supply of venison. This animal was five feet 
long; 1t had long horns provided with rings, a yellowish red 
skin, dotted with brilliant spots, and white on the stomach); 
and the flesh was found to be excellent. 


Tt followed then, taking into account these almost daily 
landings and the hours of repose that were necessary at night, 
that the distance on the 8th of July could not be estimated 
as more than one hundred miles. This was considerable, 
however, and already Dick Sand asked himself where this in- 
terminable river ended. Its conrse absorbed some small 
tributaries, and did not sensibly enlarge. As for the general 
direction, after having been north for w long time, it took a 
bend toward the northwest. 

Jlowever, this river furnished its share of food. Long 
hanes, armed with thorns, which sez ved as fish-hooks, caught 
several of those delicately-flavored ‘ sandjikas,” which, once 
smoked, are easly eirmed in this region: black ‘ usakas ” 
were Ai eet ty al -aae to mound -,"” with large heads, 
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the genciva of which hare teeth Jike the hairs of a brnsh, and 
some little “ dagalas,” the friends of running waters, belong- 
ing to the clupe species, and resembling the whitebait of the 
Thames. 

Duning the 9th of July, Dick Sand had to give proof of 
extieme coolness. He was alone on the shore, carrying off a 
“‘eaama,” the horns of which showed aboye the thicket. Ile 
had just shotit, and now theie bounded, thirty feet off. a 
formidable hunter, that no donbt came to claim its prey, and 
was not na hnmor to gise it up. It was a hon of great 
height, one of those which the natives cal] ‘‘ karamos,” and 
not one of the kind without a mane, named ‘lion of the 
Nyassi.” This one measured five feet im height—a foimid- 
able beast. With one bound the hon had fallen on the 
*“eaama,” which Dick Sand‘s ball had just thrown to the 
ground, and, still full of hfe, it shook and cried under thie 
paw of the powerful animal, 

Dick Sand was disarmed, not having had time to slide a 
second cartridge into his gun. 

At the first blow the lion perecived him, but at first it con- 
tented itself with looking. 

Dick Sand had enongh self-control not to make a motion. 
He remembered that 1 similar circumstances repose has 
Leen salvation, He did not attempt to reloud his gun—he 
did not even try to flee. 

The lion watched him with its red and luminous cat’s eyes. 
It hesitated between two kinds of prey, that which moved, 
and that which did not move. If the caama weie not strug- 
gling under the lion's claw, Dick Sand would have been lost. 

Two minutes passed. The hon looked at Dick Sand, and 
Dick Sand Jooked at the lion, without even winking. 

Then, with a superb movement, the hon took up the punt- 
Ing cauma, carried it off asa dog would a hare, and, beating 
the shrubs with Ins formidable aul, he disappeared in the tall 
underbrush, 

Dick Sand remained motionless for some ininutes, then ho 
left the spot and rejoined his companions; but he said neth- 
ing of the danger wlach Jus cvolness hud enabled him to 
escape. 

But if, instead of duftmng in the rapid current, tho fugi- 
tives had been obhged to e¢rossy the phuns and forests fie- 
quented | Iryivor 
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TTowever, if the conntry were then uninhabited, it had not 
always been so. More than once, on certain depressions of 
the earth, they could still find traces of ancient villages, A 
traveler accustomed to traverse these regions, as David Liv- 
ingstone has done, wonld not lave been deceived. Secing 
these high stochades of spuige, which outlasted the thatched 
huis, and the sacred fig-tree, rising dreanly in the middle of 
the inclosure, he would have aflirmed that a small village had 
existed there. But, according to native customs, the death 
of a chicf had sufliced to make the inhabitants abandon their 
dwellings, and move to another place in the terntory. 

Perhaps, also, in the country crossed by this river, the 
tribes lived under ground, as in other parts of Africa. These 
siuvages, placed in the lowest scale of humanity, appear out 
of their holes at night, like animals out of thar dens, and 
one would have been as dangerous to mect as the other. 

Undoubtedly this was the country of the Anthropophagi. 
Two or three times, in some clearing, among cinders scarcely 
cool, Dick Sand found half-charred human bones—the 1¢- 
mains of some horrible repast. Now, a fatal chance might 
bring these cannibals of Upper Kazonnde to these banks at 
the very moment when Dick Sand went on shore. So he no 
longer stopped without a real necessity for doing so, and not 
without making Hereules promise that at the least alarm thie 
boat would he shoved out into the stream. The brave black 
had promised; but when Dick Sand stepped on shore it was 
difticult for him to hide his mortal anxiety from Mis. Weldon. 

During the evening of the 10th of July it was necessary to 
double their caution. On the right bank rose a village of 
Jacustrine houses. The wideniny of the stream had formed 
a kind of lake, the waters of which bathed about thirty of 
these huts built upon piles. The ctirent ran under these 
huts, and the boat had to follow it, for toward the left, the 
river, strewn with rocks, was impassable. 

Now, the village was inhabited. Some fires blazed under 
the roofs. They head voices, which seemed to converse 
roughly. If, unfortunately, as often happens, ropes were 
stretched between the piles, the alarm might be given while 
the boat was trying to force a passage. _ ‘nee 

Dick Sand, in front, lowering Ins voice, gave directions to 
avoid striking against these rotten constructions. The night 
was clear. ‘Tlicy caw wO)] to dinet the boat, but they could 
also bo, ven, 2) 
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Then came a terriblemoment. Two natives, who talked in 
loud tones, were squatting close to the water on the piles, be- 
tween which the current carried the boat, and the direction 
could not be changed for a narrower pass, Now. would they 
not sce it, and at their cries mnght not the whole village be 
alarmed ? 


A space of a hundred feet at most remained to be passed, 
when Dick Sind heard the two natives call more quickly to 
each other. One showed the other the mass of drifting herbs, 
which threatened to break the long lane ropes which they 
were occupied in stretching at that moment. 

Rising hastily, they called out for help. 

Five or six other blacks ran at once along the piles and 
posted themselves on the cross-beams which supported them, 
uttering loud exclamations which the listeners could not 
understand. 


In the boat, on the contrary, was absolute silence, except 
for the few orders given by Dick Sand in a low voice, and 
complete 1epose, except the movement of Ifereules’s nght arm 
moving the oar; at times a low growl from Dingo, whose 
jaws Jack held together with lis httle hands; ontside, the 
murmur of the water which Inoke against the piles, then 
above, the crics of the ferocious canm)als. 

The natives, meanwhile, rapidly drew up their ropes. If 
they were raised in time the bout would pass, otherwise it 
would be canght, and all wonld be over with those who 
drifted in it!) As for slackening or stopping its progress, 
Dick Sand could do neither, for the current, stronger under 
this narrow construction, curned it forward more rapidly, 

In half a minute the bout was caught between the piles. 
By an unheard of piece of fortune, the last effurt made by 
the natives had raised the ropes. 

But in passe, as Dick Sand had feared, the boat was 
deprived of a part of the grasses which now flouted at its 
right. 

One of the natives nttered a ery. Jind he had time to 
recognize what the roof covered, and was he gotng to alarm 
is comredes? It was more thin probuble. 

Dick Sands and lng friends were alrendy out of reneh, 
and in a few moments, under the impetus of this current, 
now char ight of 
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“Jo the left bank!” Dick Sand ordered, as being more 
prudent. **'Phe stieam is again navigable.” 

‘To the left bank!’ replicd Hercules, giving the oar a 
vigorous stroke. 

Dick Sand stood beside him and looked ai the surface of 
the water, which the moon ht up. He saw nothing sus- 
picions. Nota bowl had started in pursuit. Perhaps these 
savages had none; and at daybreak not a native appeared, 
either on the bank or on the water, After that, meicasing 
their preeantions, the boat kept close to the Jeft bank. 

During the four following days, from the 11th to the 
14th of July, Mis. Weldon and her compamons_ re- 
marked that this portion of the termtory had decidedly 
changed. It was no longer a deserted country; it was also a 
desert, and they nnght have compared it to that Kaluhan ex- 
plored by Livingstone on his first voyage. 

The aiid soil recalled nothimg of the fertile fields of the 
upper country. 

And always this interminable stream, to which might be 
given the name of river, as it seemed that it could only end 
at the Atlantic Ocean. 

The question of food, in this desert country, beeame a 
problem. Nothing remamed of their former stock. Fishing 
gaye little; hunting was no Jonger of any use. Elks, ante- 
lopes, pokous, and other animals, could find nothing to hive 
on in this desert, and with them had also disappeared the 
carnivorous animals. 

The nights no longer echoed the accustomed roarings. 
Nothing broke the alence but the concat of frogs, which 
Cameron compares with the noise of calkers calking a ship; 
with riveters who rivet, and the drillers who dr}, in a ship- 
builder’s yard. 

The country on the two banks was flat and destitute of 
trees as far as the most distant hills that bounded it on the 
east and west. The spurges grew alone and in piofusion— 
not the euphosbium which produces cassava or tapioca flour, 
but those from which they draw an 0i] which does not serve 
as food. 

Meantime it is necessary to provide some nourishment. 

Dick Sand knew not what to do, and Hereules reminded 
him that the natives often cat the young shoots of the ferns 
and the pith whieh the papvrns leaf eantains. Ife himself, 
While followin, the caravan et Lb amis actors the desert, 
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had been more than once reduced to this expedient to satisfy 
his hunger. Happily, the ferns and the papyrus grew in pio- 
fusion along the banks, and the marrow or pith, which has a 
sweet flavor, was appreciated by all, particnlarly by httle 
Jack. 

This was not a very cheering prospect; the food was not 
strengthening, but the next day. thanks to Cousin Benedict, 
they were better served. Since the discovery of the ‘ Hexa- 
podus Benedictus,” which was to immortalize his name, 
Cousin Benedict had recovered his usual manners. The m- 
sect was put in a safe place, that 1s to say, stuck in the crown 
of his hat, and the savant had reeommenced his search when- 
ever they were on shore. During that day, while hunting in 
the high grass, he started a bird whose warbling attracted 
him. 

Dick Sand was going to shoot it, when Cousin Benedict 
cried out: 

“Don't fire, Dick! Don’t fire! A bird among five per- 
sons would not be enough.” 

“Tt will be enough for Jack,” replied Dick Sand, taking 
aim at the bird, which was in no hurry to fly away. 

“No, no!’ said Cousin Benedict, **do not fire! It is an 
indicator, and it will bring us honey in abundance.” 

Dick Sand lowered his gun, realizing that a few pounds of 
honey were worth more than one bird: and Consin Benedict 
and he followed the laird, which rose and flew away, inviting 
them to go with it. 

They had not far to go, and a few minutes after, some old 
trunks, Jidden in between the spurges, appeared in the midst 
of an intense buzzing of bees. 

Cousin Benedict would hive preferred not to have robbed 
these industrions hymenopters of the “fruit of their labors,” 
ag he expressed it. But Dick Sand did not understand it in 
that way. Hie smoked ont the bees with some dry herbs and 
obtained a considerable quantity of honey. Then leaving to 
the indicator the cakes of wax, which made its share of tho 
profit, Cousin Benedict and he returned to the boat 

The honey was well received, but te was but Tittle, and, in 
fact, all would have suffered cruelly from hunger, if, durmg 
the day of the 22th, the boat had not stopped near x creck 
where some locusts swarmed, They covered the ground nid 
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these orthopters—which was perfectly trne—they took pos- 
session of this manna, There was enough to fill the boat ten 
times, and broiled over a mild fire, these edible locusts would 
have seemed excellent even to less famished people. Cousin 
Benedict. for his part, eat a notable quantity of them, sigh- 
mg, 1f 1s true—still, he eat them. 

Nevertheless, it was time for this long series of moral and 
physical trials to come to an end. Although drifting on this 
rapid river was not so fatiguing as had been the walking 
through the first forests near the coast, still, the excessive 
heat of the day, the damp mists at night, and the incessant 
attacks of the mosquitoes, made this descent of the water- 
course very puuful. It was time to arrive somewhere, and 
yet Dick Sand could see no hmit to the journey. Would it 
last cight days or a month? Nothing indicated an answer. 
Had the river flowed directly to the west, they would have 
already reached the northern coast of Angola; but the gen- 
eral direction had been rather to the north, and they could 
travel thus a long time before reaching the coast, 

Dick Sand was, therefore, extremely anxious, when a sud- 
den ehange of direction took place on the morning of the 
14th of July. 

Tattle Jack was im the front of the boat, and he was gazing 
through the thateh, when a large expanse of water appeared 
ou the horizon. 

“The sca!” he shonted. 

At this word Dick Sand trembled, and came close to little 
Jack, 

«©The sea!’ he rephed. ‘‘ No, not yet; but at least ariver 
which flows toward the west, and of which this stream is only 
atributary. Perhaps it is the Zaire itsclf.” 

“ May God grant that itis!” replied Mrs. Weldon. 

Yes; for if this were the Zaire or Congo, which Stanley was 
to discover a few years later, they had only to descend its 
course so us to tarot the Portuguese settlements at its month, 
Dick Sand hoped that it might be so, and he was inclined to 
believe it. ‘ 

Duning the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th of July, in the midst 
of a more fertile country, the boat drifted on the silvery 
waters of the river. They still took the same precantions, 
and it was always a mass of herbs that the current seemed to 
carry on its surface. 

A few u.+ dire, aul iy doubly the survivors of the ‘ Pil- 
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grim” would sec the termination of their miseries. Self- 
sacrifice had been shared in by all, and if the young novice 
would not claim the greater part vf it, Mrs. Weldon would 
demand its recognition for hin. 

But on the 15th of July, during the night. an inci- 
dent took place which compromised the safety of the party. 
Toward three o'clock in the morning a distant noise, still 
very low. was heard in the west. Dick Sand. very anxious, 
wished to know what caused it. While Mrs. Weldon. Jack, 
and Cousin Benedict slept in the bottom of the boat, he called 
Hercules to the front, and told him to listen with the greatest 
attention. 

The night was calm, Nota breeze stirred the atmosphere. 

“Tt as the noise of the sea,’ said Hercule:, whose eves 
shone with joy. 

««No,” rephed Dick Sand, holding down his head. 

“What is it then?’ asked Hercules. 

“Wait until day; but we must watch with the greatest 
care.” 

At this answer, Hercules returned to bis post. 

Dick Sand stood in front, listening all the time. The noise 
inerea-ed. It was soon like distant roaring. 

Day broke almost without dawn. About half a mile down 
the river, just above the water, a sort of cloud floated in the 
atmu-phere But it was not a mass of vapor, and this be- 
came only too evident, when, under the first solar rays, which 
broke in piereing it, u beautiful rainbow spread fiom one bank 
ty the other. 

“To the shore!” cried Dick Sand. whoze voice awoke Mrs. 
Weldon. ‘‘It is a cataract! Those cluuds are spray! To 
the shore, Jlercales'" 

Dick Sand wa3 not mistaken, Defore them, the hed of the 
river broke ina descent of more than a hundred feet, and the 
waiters ra-hed down with superb but irresistible ampetuosity. 
Another half une, aud the boat would have been engulfed in 
the uby ss. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
8. V. 


WirH a vigorous blow of the oar, Hereules had pushed 
toward the left bank. Besides, the current was not more 
rapid in that place, and the bed of the river kept its normal 
dechyity to the falls. As has been said, it was the sudden 
sinking of the ground, and the attraction was only felt three 
or four hundred fect above the cataract. 

On the left bank weie large and very thick trees. No 
light penetrated their impenetrable curtain, It was not 
without terror that Dick Sand looked at this teiritory, in- 
habited by the canmbals of the lower Congo, which he must 
now cross, becanse the boat could no longer follow the stream. 
Iie could not dreain of carrying it below the falls. It was a 
termble blow for these poor people, on the eve perhaps of 
reaching the Portuguese villages at its mouth. ‘lhey wero 
well aided, however. Would not Heaven come to their as- 
sistance? 

The boat soon reached the left bank of the river. As it 
drew near, Dingo gave strange marks of impatienco and gnief 
at the same time. 

Dick Sand, who was watching the animal—for all was dan- 
ger—asked himself if some beast or some native was not con- 
ceuled in the high papyrus of the bank. But he soon saw 
that the animal was not amtated by a sentiment of anger. 

“One would say that Dingo is crying!” exclaimed little 
Jack, clasping Dingo in his two arms. 

Dingo escaped from him, and, springing into the water, 
when the boat was only twenty feet from the bank, reached 
the shore and disappeared among the bushes. 

Neither Mrs. Weldon, nor Dick Sand, nor IIercules, knew 
what to think. 

They landed a few moments after in the middle of a foam 
green with hairweed and other aquatic plants. Some king- 
fishers, giving a sharp whistle, and some little herons, white 
as snow, immediately flew away. ITerenles fastened the boat 
firmly to a mangrove stump, and all climbed up the steep 
bank eyo rhinos by large trees. 
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There was no path in this forest. However, famt traces 
on the gronnd indicated that this place had been recently 
visited by natives or animals. 

Dick Sand, with loaded gun, and Hercules, with his hatchet 
in his hand, had not gone ten steps before they found Dingo 
again. The dog, nose to the ground, was following a scent, 
barking all the time. A first inexpheable presentiment had 
drawn the animal to this part of the shore, a second led it 
into the depths of the wood. That was clearly visible to all. 

“ Attention!” said Dick Sand. ‘‘ Mrs. Weldon, Mr. Bene- 
dict, Jack, do not leave us! Attention, Hereules!” 

At this moment Dingo raised its head, and, by little bounds, 
invited them to follow. 

A moment after Mrs. Weldon and her companions rejoined 
it at the foot of an old sycamore, lost in the thickest part of 
the wood. 

There was a dilapidated hut, with disjoined boards, before 
which Dingo was baikmg lamentably. 

“Who can be there?” exclaimed Dick Sand. 

He entered the hut. 

Mrs. Weldon and the others followed him. 

The ground was scattered with bones, already bleached un- 
der the discoloring action of the atmosphere. 

‘A man died in that hut!” said Mrs. Weldon. 

“And Dingo knew that man!” replied Dick Sand. “It 
was, it must have been, his master! <Ah, sce!’ 

Dick Sand pointed to the naked trunk of the sycamore at 
the end of the hut. 

There appeared two large red letters, already almost effaced, 
but which could be still distinguished. 

Dingo had rested its right paw on the tree, and it seemed 
to indicate them. 

“S. V.!? exclaimed Dick Sand. ‘Those letters which 
Dingo knew among all others! Those initials that 1t earnes 
on jts collar!” 

Ife did not finish, and stooping, he picked np a little cop- 
per box, all oxydized, wlich Jay in a corner of the hu. 

That box was opened, and a morsel of paper fell froim it, 
on which Dick Sand read these few words: 


“ Assassinated—robbed by my guide, Negoro—3d Decem- 
er, 187" ae 194 W- Vann f anton fh ners ree | Vy nwt with me! 
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The note told everything, Samuel Vernon set ont with his 
dog, Dingo, to explore the centre of Africa, guided hy Negoro, 
The money which he carried had excited the wretch’s enpid- 
ity, and he resolved to take possession of it. The French 
traveler, arrived at this point of the Congo’s banks, had es- 
tablished his camp im this hut. There he was mortal! 
wounded, robbed, abandoned. The murder accomplished, 
no doubt Negora took to flight, and it was then that he fell 
into the hands of the Portngnese. Recognized as one of the 
trader Alycz's agents, conducted to Saint Pant de Loanda, he 
was condemned to finish his days in one of the pemtentiaries 
of the colony. We know that he sneceeded jn escaping, in 
reaching New Zealand, and how he embarked on the ‘“ Pil- 
grin” to the misfortune of those who had taken passage on 
it. Bunt what happened after the crime? Nothing but what 
was easy to understand! The unfortunate Vernon, before 
dying, had evidently had time to write the note which, with 
the date and the motive of the assassination, gave the name 
of the assassin. ‘This note he had shut up in that box 
where, doubtless, the stolen money was, and, 1n a last effort, 
Ins bloody finger had traced like an epitaph the initials of 
his name. Before those two red letters, Dingo must have 
remajned for many days! He had learned to know them! 
Ife could no Jonger forget them! Then, returned to the 
coast, the dog had been picked up by the captain of the 
“Waldeck,” and finally, on board the ‘‘ Pilgrim,” found 
itsel{ again with Negoro. During this time, the bones of 
the traveler were whitening in the depths of this lost forest 
of Central Afiica, and he no longer hhyed exeept in the re- 
membrance of his dog. 

Yes, such must have been the way the events had hap- 
pened, As Dick Sand and Ilerenles prepared to give a 
Christian burial to the remains of Samuel Vernon, Dingo, 
this time giving a how] of rage, dashed out of the hut, ; 

Almost at once horrible crics were heard at a short dis- 
tance, Evidently a man was struggling with the powerful 
animal, 

Herenles did what Dingo had done, Jn his turn he sprang 
ont of the hnt, and Dick Sand, Mrs. Weldon, Jack, Bene- 
dict, following his steps, saw him throw himself on a man, 
who fell to the ground, held at the neck by the dog’s formi- 
dalle teeth. 

It wa Ni atu 
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In going to the mouth of the Zaire, so as to embark for 
America, this rascal, leaving his escoit behind, had come to 
the very place where he had assassinated the traveler who had 
trusted himself to him, 

But there was a reason for it, and all understood it when 
they perceaved some handfuls of French gold which glittered 
in a recently-dug hole at the foot of a tree. So 1t wasevident 
that after the murder, and before falling into the hands of 
the Portuguese, Negoro had hidden the product of lus crime, 
with the intention of returning some day to get it. Ie was 
going to take possession of this gold when Dingo scented 
him and sprang at his throat. The wretch, surprised, had 
drawn his cutlass and struck the dog at the moment when 
Hercules threw himself on him, crying: 

“Ah, villain! Iam going to strangle you at Jast!” 

There was nothing more to do. The Portuguese gare no 
sign of life, struck, it may be said, by divine justice, and on 
the very spot where the crime had been committed. But the 
faithful dog had received a mortal blow, and, dragging itself 
EA the hut, it came to die there—where Samuel Vernon had 

ied, 

Ilerenles buried deep the traveler’s remains, and Dingo, 
lamented by all. was put in the same grave as 1{s master. 

Negoro was no more, but the natives who accompanied him 
from Kazounde could not be far away. On not seeing him 
return, they would certainly seck him along the river. This 
was a very serious danger. 

Dick Sand and Mrs, Weldon took counsel as to what they 
should do, and do without losing an instant. 

One fact acqnired was that this stream was the Congo, 
which the natives call Kwango, or Ikoutouya Kongo, and 
which is the Zaire under one longitude, the Loualaba under 
another. It was indecd that great artery of Central Africa, 
to which the heroic Stanley has given the glorious name of 
“Livingstone,” but which the geographers should perhaps 
replace by his own, 

But, if there was no Jonger any doubt that this was the 
Congo, the Fiench traveler's note indicated that its mouth 
was still one hundred and twenty miles from this point, and, 
unfortinately, at this place it was no longer navigable. Tigh 
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two miles, where they could make a raft, and trust themselves 
agin to the current. 

“Tt remains, then,” said Dick Sand, in conclusion, ‘to 
decide if we shall descend the left bank, where we are, or the 
night bank of the river. Both, Mrs. Weldon, appear dan- 
gerous to me, and the natives are formidable. Lowever, it 
seems as if we risk more on this bank, because we have the 
fear of meeting Negoro’s escort. 

5 ‘‘ Let us pass over to the other bank,” rephed Mrs. Wel- 
on. 

**Ts it practicable?” observed Dick Sand. ‘*The road to 
the Congo's months is rather on the left bank, as Negoro was 
following it. Never mind. We must not hesitate. But be- 
fore crossing the river with you, Mrs. Weldon, | must know 
if we can descend it below the falls.” 

That was prudent, and Dick Sand wished to put his pro- 
ject into execution on the instant. 

The river at this place was not more than three or four 
hundied feet wide, and to cross it was easy for the young 
novice, accustomed to handling the oar. Ars. Weldon, Jack, 
and Cousin Benedict would remain under Herenles’s care till 
his return. 

These arrangements made, Dick Sand was going to sct ont, 
when Mrs. Weldon said to him: 

“You do not fear being carricd away by the falls, Dick?” 

“No, Mrs. Weldon. I shall cross four hundred feet 
above.” 

“‘Bnt on the other bank # 

‘‘T shall not land if I sce the least danger.” 

‘Take your gnn.” 

“Yes, but do not be uneasy about me.” 

‘* Perhaps it would be better for ns not to separate, Dick,” 
added Mrs, Weldon, as if urged by some presentiment. 

‘© No—let me go alone,” rephed Dick Sand. ‘*I must act 
for the seenrity of all. Before one hour I shall be back. 
Watch well, Ilercules.”’ 

On this reply the boat, unfastened, carricd Dick Sand tothe 
other side of the Zaire. 

Mrs, Weldon and [Hereules, lying in the papyrus thickets, 
followed him with their eyes. 

Dick Sand soon reached the middle of the stream. The 
current without henge verv ctrong. waea little aecentuated 
thero, } Mead tatoo of tue falls, Povr hundred feet 
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below, the imposing roaring of the waters filled the space, 
and some spiay, carried by the western wind, reached the 
young novice. {Le shuddered ut the thought that the boat, if 
it had been Jess carefully watched during the last night, 
would have been lost over those cataracts, that would only 
have restored dead bodies. But that was no longer to be 
feared, and, at that moment, the oar skilfully handled suf- 
ficed to maintain it in a direction a httle oblique to the cur- 
rent. 

A quarter of an hour after, Dick Sand had reached the 
opposite shore, and was preparing to spring on the bank. 

ait that moment cries were heurd, and ten natives rushed 
on the mass of plants that still hid the boat. 

They were the cannibals from the lake village. For eight 
days they had followed the right bank of the mver. Under 
that thatch, which was torn by the stakes of their village, 
they had discovered the fugitives, that 1s to say, a suie prey 
for them, because the barrier of the falls would sooner or 
later oblige those unfortunate ones to land on one or the other 
side of the river. 

Dick Sand saw that he was lost, but he asked himself if 
the sacrifice of his life might not save hiscompanions. Mas- 
ter of himself, standmg in the front of the boat, his gun 
pointed, he held the cannibals in check. 

Meanwhile, they snatched away the thatch, under which 
they expected to find other victims. When they saw that the 
young novice alone had fallen into their hands, they betrayed 
their disappointment by frightful cries. A boy of fiftcen 
among ten! 

But, then, one of those natives stood np, his arm stretched 
toward the left bank, and pointed to Mrs, Weldon and her 
companions, who, having seen all and not knowing what to 
do, had just climbed up the bank! 

Dick Sand, not even dreaming of himself, waited for an in- 
epiration from I[eaven that might save them, 

The boat was going to be pushed out into the stream. The 
cannibals were going to cross the river They did not budge 
before the gim aimed at them, hnowing the effect of fire- 
arms, Dut one of them had seized the oar; he managed it 
like aman who knew how to use it, and the boat crossed the 
river obliquely. Soon if was not more than a hundred fect 
from the ~ ; 
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Neither Mrs. Weldon nor Tereules stirred. One would 
say that their feet were fastened to the ground. 

Flee! Besides, what good would it do? In less than an 
hour they would fall into the hands of the cannibals! 

Dick Sand understood it. But, then, that supreme inspi- 
ration which he asked from Heaven was sent him. Ie saw 
the possibilty of saving all those whom he Joved by making 
the sacrifice of his own hfe! We did not hesitate to do it. 

‘* May God protect them!” murmured he, ‘‘and in Mis in- 
finite goodness may Ile hare pity on me!” 

At the same instant Dick Sand pointed his gun at the 
native who was stecring the boat, and the oar, broken by a 
ball, flew nto fragments. 

The cannibals gave a ery of terror. 

In fact, the boat, no longer directed hy the oar, went with 
the stream. ‘The current bore it along with increasing swift- 
ness, and, in a few moments, it was only a linndred fect from 
the falls, 

Mrs. Weldon and Wereules understood all. Dick Sand at- 
tempted to save them by precipitating the cannibals, with 
himself, into the abyss. Little Jack and his mother, kneel- 
ing on the bank, sent him a last farewell. Ilercules’s power- 
less hand was stretched ont to him. 

At that moment the natives, wishing to gain the left bank 
by swimming, threw themselves out of the boat, which they 
capsized. 

Dick Sand had lost none of his coolness in the presence of the 
death which menaced him. <A last thought then came to 
him. It was that this baat, even because it was floating keel 
upward, might serve to save him. 

In fact, two dangers were to be feared when Dick Sand 
should be going over the cataract: asphyxia by the water, 
and asphyxia by the air. Now, this overturned hull was like 
a box, in which he might, perhaps, keep his head out of the 
water, at the same time that he wonld be sheltered from the 
exterior air, which would certunly have stifled him in the 
rapidity of his fall. In these conditions, it seems that a man 
would have some chance of escaping the double asphyxia, 
even in descending the cataracts of a Niagara. 

Dick Sand saw all that like lightning. By a Jast instinct 
he elun; Tot on aed ve dws de> of rhe boat, 
and, highend oon ef the won, under the capsized dull, he 
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felt the irresistible current carrying him away, and the almost 
perpendicular fall taking place. 

The boat sank into the abyss hollowed ont by the waters at 
the foot of the cataract, and, after plunging deep, returned to 
the surface of the river. 

Dick Sand, a good swimmer, understood that his safety 
now depended on the vigor of his arms. 

A quarter of an hour afier he reached the left bank, and 
there found Mrs. Weldon. iittle Jack and Cousin Benedict, 
whom Hercules had led there im all haste. 

But already the cannibals had disappeared in the tnmult of 
the waters. They, whom the eapsized boat had not protected, 
had ceased to live eren before reaching the Jast depths of the 
abyss, and their bodies were going to be torn to pieces on 
those sharp rocks on which the under-current of the stream 
dashed itself. 


CHAPTEHI® 2X. 
CONCLUSION. 


Two days after, the 20th of July, Mrs. Weldon and her 
companions met a caravan going toward Emboma, at the 
inouth of the Congo, These were not slave merchants, but 
honest Portuguese traders, who dealt in ivory. They made 
the fugitives welcome, and the latter part of the journey was 
accomplished under more agreeable conditions. 

The meeting with this caravan was really a blessing from 
Ieaven. Dick Sand would never have been able to descend 
the Zaire on araft, From the Falls of Ntamo, a far as Yel- 
lala, the stream was a succession of rapids and cataracts. 
Stanley counted seventy-two, and no boat could undertake to 
pass them It was at the mouth of the Congo that the in- 
trepid traveler, four years Jater, fought the last of the thirty- 
two combats which he waged with the natives. Lower down, 
in the eataracts of Mbelo, he escaped death by a miracle 

On the Lith of Anenst, Mrs. Weldon, Tick Sand, Jack, 
Werenles, and Consin Benedict armed ab Emboma.  Mossrs. 
Motta Vieva and Harrison received them with generous ho - 
pitality. A steamer was about sailing for the Isthmus of 
Panaina, Mrs. Weldon and her companions took passage in 
it, and happily reached the American coast, 

A digpateh sent to San FPranciseo informed Mr Weldon of 
the unto He dad 
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yainly searched for tidings of thein at every place where hé 
thought the “Pilgrim” might have been wrecked. 

Minally, on the 25th of August, the survivors of the ship- 
wreck reached the capital of Cahfornia. Ah! if old ‘Tom 
and Ins companions had only been with them! 

What shall we say of Dick Sand and of IIereules? One 
beeame the son, the other the friend of the famly. James 
Weldon knew how much he owed to the young novice, how 
much to the brave black. Ile was happy; and it was fortu- 
nate for him that Negoro had not reached him, for he would 
have paid the ransom of Ins wife and child with his whole 
fortune. He would have started for the African coast, and, 
onee there, who can tell to what dangers, to what treachery, 
he would have been exposed ? 

A single word about Cousin Benedict. The very day of 
jus arrival the worthy savant, after baving shaken hands with 
Mr. Weldou, shunt himself up in his study and set to work, 
as if finishing a sentence interrupted the day before. Ie 
meditated an enormous work on the “‘ Wexapodes Benedictus,” 
one of the desiderata of entomological science. 

There, in his study, lined with wsects, Cousin Benedict’s 
first action was to find a microscope and a pair of glasses. 
Great heaven! What a ery of despair he uttered the first 
time he used them to study the single specimen furnished 
by the African entomology! 

The ‘‘i{exapodes Benedictus” was not a hexapode! It 
was acommon spider! And if it had hut six legs, instead of 
eight, 1f was simply because the two front Jegs were missing! 
And if they were missing, these two legs, it was hecause, m 
taking it, Hercules had, unfortunately, boken them off! 
Now, this mutilation reduced the pretended ‘‘ Hexapodes 
Benedictus” to the condition of an invalid, and placed it in 
the most ordinary class of spiders—a fact which Cousin Ben- 
edict’s near-sightednes3 had prevented him from discovering 
sooner. It give him a fit of sickness, from which, however, 
he happily recovered. 

Three years after, little Jack was eight years old, and Dick 
Sand made him repeat lis lessons, while working faithfnlly 
at hisown studies. In fact, hardly was he at home when, 
realizing how ignorant he was, he had commenced to study 
with a kind of remorse—like a man who, for want of knowl- 
edge, fin bss amet *f ue qetl to his tack, 

YOs de often coprateds vo af, on buard of the ‘Pilgrim,’ 
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IT had known all that a sailor should know, what misfortunes 
we wonld have escaped?” 

Thus spoke Dick Sand. At the age of eightcen he fin- 
ished with distinetion Ins hydrogiaphical studies, and. hon- 
ored with a brevet by special favor, he took command of one 
of Mr. Weldon’s vessels. 

See what the little orphan, rescued on the beach at Sandy 
Hook, had obtained by his work and conduct. Ile was, m 
spite of his youth, surrounded by the esteem, one might say 
the respect, of all who knew nm, but his simpheity and 
modesty were so natural to him, that he was not uware of it. 
He did not even suspect—although no one could attnbute to 
him what are called brilliant exploits—that the firmness, 
courage, and fidelity displayed in so many trials had made of 
him a sort of hero. 

Meanwhile, one thought oppressed him. In his rare leis- 
ure hours he always dreamed of old ‘Tom, of Bat, of Austin, 
and of Acteon, and of the misfortune for which he held Inm- 
self responsible. It was also asnbject of real grief to Mrs. 
Weldon, the actual situation of her former companions mn 
misery. Mr. Weldon, Dick Sand, and Tlerenles moved 
heaven and earth to find tiaces of them. Finally they suc- 
cecded—thanks to the correspondents which the meh ship- 
owner had in different parts of the world. It was at Muada- 
gascar—where, however, slavery was soon to be abolished— 
that Tom and his companions had been sold. Dick Sand 
wished to consecrate his little savings to ransom them, but 
Mr. Weldon would not hear of it. One of his correspondents 
arranged the affair, and one day, the 15th of November, 1877, 
four blacks rang the bell of lis house, 

They were old Tom, Bat, Actcon, and Ausitm. The brave 
men, after escaping so many dangers, came near being stifled, 
on that day, by their delighted friends. 

le ey Nan was missing from those whom the ‘Pil- 
grim” had thrown on tho fatal coast of Afmea, But the 
old servant could not be recalled to life, and neither could 
Dingo he restored to them, Certwaly it was miraculous that 
these two alone had succumbed amid such adventures. 

Tt iy unnecessary to say that on that oceasion they had a 
festival at the honse of tho Californian merchant. ‘The hest 
toast, which all applanded, was that given by Mrs, Weldon 
to Dick Sand, “'Lo the ( aptain at Tifteent” 
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